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PART   I. 
On  TVell^ Being  or  Happiness; 


IN   THREE   DISQUISITIONS, 


1.  On  the  Beneficial  and  Pernicious  Agency  of  the  Passions. 

9.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  as  Guides  and  Directors  i|t 
the  Pursuit  of  Well-Being. 

3.  On  the  Nature  and  Sources  of  Well-Being. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  Jive  years  since  a  second  edition  of  the 
Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions  was  submitted  to 
public  inspection :  which  is  a  space  of  time  far  beyond 
the  intentions  or  expectations  of  the  author.  The  great 
extent  and  intricacies  of  so  important  a. subject,  united 
with  his  various  avocations,  have  rendered  an  earlier  pub" 
lication  of  the  present  work  impracticable.  The  influence 
of  the  same  causes  have  dso  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  author's  pUm^  But  as  the  subject  admits  of  a  pauscp 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance,  that  tht 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  present  and  the 
former  work,  may  not  extend  farther  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety ;  and  as  the  design  of  the  author,  is  to  attract 
the  closest  attention  to  a  pursuit  confessedly  the  most 
interesting,  and  not  to  gratify  impatient  curiosity,  this 
suspension  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  work  is  principally  adapted.  The  second 
part  is  in  great  forwardness;  and  should  no  impediments 
arise,  it  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  An  appropriate  Title  Page  will  be  delivered  with 
the  last  volumCy  which  will  denote  the  relation  of  the 
different  parts  to  each  other. 
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IN  the  preceding  volume  orl 
the  subject  of  the  Passions,  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  investigate  their  origin,  exciting 
causes,  specific  objects,  classifications,  di- 
visions, subdivisions,  connections,  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  influence,  &c.  The 
Author  flatters  himself  that*  in  the  course 
of  these  investigations,  some  interesting 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  much  greater  order  and 
consistency  is  become  obvious,  than  could 
{)ossibly  have  been  imagined,  by  those 
whose  principal  dttention  has  been  directed 
to  the  excentricities,  or  who  have  suffered 
[by  the  violence  pf  the  passions; 
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It  is  always  pleasant  to  discover  some 
degree  of  order,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
confusion;  to  trace  the  evidences  of  a  re- 
gular system,  where  confusion  seemed  to  be 
most  predominant ;  and  to  remark  final 
causes  where  accident  or  caprice  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  triumphant.  But  the 
study  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind,  has  a  much  more  important 
object  than  these.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  contemplation  of  a  force,  which 
tre  all  acknowledge,  and  all  have  felt,  both 
by  its  salutary  and  pernicious  influence  j  it 
is  a  study,  which  also  enables  us  to  direct 
the  impetus  of  the  mind  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, temper  the  degrees  of  its  energy  it> 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case^  and  place  the 
more  permanent  affections  on  those  thing,* 
which  cannot  deceive  or  disappoint.  For> 
although  speculations  of  a  philosophical 
nature  may  amuse  and  flatter,  it  is  «f  t-- 
LiTv  alone  which  makes  every  species  tjf 
knowledge  of  sterling  value.  Whatever 
honours  we  may  be  disposed  to  confer 
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r  "distinguished  exertions  of  intellect,  without 
Utility,  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  are 
but  more  reputable  amusements;  and  the 

■  most  splendid  discoveries  of  philosophy, 
Onless  they  be  as  operative  as  charity  in  the 
promotion  of  good,  are  but  "  as  sounding 
**  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

>Nor  can  any  speculations  be  more  impor- 
tant, than  those  which  immediately  relate 
to  the  Well-being  nf  Man;  which  profess  to 
regulate  every  desire  of  his  heart,  and  every 
action  of  his  life;  which  have  a  tendency 
to  plaCe  him  upon  his  guard,  against  the 
many  evils  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  di- 
rect him  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
good  his  nature  can  possibly  enjoy  !  Dispo- 
sitionsand  conduct, from  the  most  trivial  in- 
stances of  prudence  or  imprudence,  to  deeds 
which  merit  the  most  exalted  praise,  or  the 
severest  censure,  constitute  the  prerogative, 

»ftlicity,  or  scourge  of  Man ! 
.    .  '■ 

As  the  preceding  analysis  will  have  sug^ 
gested  these  truths  to  the  attentive  reader, 
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they  will  also  have  manifested  the  great  ex- 
tent, and  peculiar  intricacy  of  the  subject- 
Since  the  passions  and  affections  are  so 
numerous,  complicated,  various,  and  oppo- 
site; smce  they  may  be  excited  by  such  ao 
infinitude  of  causes,  and  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences ;  since  every  object  with  which  we 
are  connected,  or  which  presents  itself  at 
any  time  to  the  mind,  may  possibly  call 
forth  some  affection,  and  have  some  influence 
onourwell-being;  it  is  obvious  that  thestudy 
of  the  passions  and  affections,  to  the  extent 
which  the  subject  requires,must  be  a  labour 
of  patience,  perseverance,  and  indefatigable 
attention. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  discour- 
aging consideration,  that  the  Author  pre- 
sented the  first  part  of  his  plan  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  bis  PliUosuphicaL  Trealise  on  the  Pas- 
^io?is;  and  although  he  secretly  regarded  the 
principles  advanced  in  that  work,  as  the 
basis  of  inquiries  still  more  important,  yet 
aiany  doubts  presented  themselves  respect? 
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l  mg  its  acceptance.  He  thereforedirectedhis 
I  chief  atteiwion  to  investigations  of  a  Philo- 
I -M/^/i/cff/ nature ;  carefully  avoiding  to  treat 
f  ©f  Morals  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than 
I  as  subjects  of  Philosophical  Disatssion  ;  that 
the  volume  might  not  be  considered  as  in- 
complete or  imperfect,  should  public  neg- 
lect, or  any  other  cause,  forbid  the  prose- 
cution of  the  subject.     By  the  favorable 
reception  of  the  introductory  volume,  he 
feels  himself  encouraged  to  resume  the  pen, 
in  the  hope  of  completing  his  plan.     His 
pfesent  attempt  appears  to  him  still  more 
important    than    the   preceding :    he   has 
certainly  found  it  ranch  more  arduous;  so 
arduous  that  he  has  frequently  been  induced 
I  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  through  despair 
f  of  surmounting  its  many  difficulties.     The 
present  subject  has  not  only  a  place  among 
the  most  copious  and  extensive  that  could 
I  liave  been  chosen,  it  is  also  the  most  com- 
l^lex.     The  investigator  is  in  the  utmost 
['danger  of  being  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his 
a3 
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own  i4^9S;  For  although  h^  may  cleitrly 
perceive  ths^t  they  are  related  to  his  subject^ 
yet  their  isHnecJiate  and  peculiar  relatioi;! 
to  each  other,  may  frequently  be  obscure 
and  intricate.  In  various  instances,  great 
pains  are  nece^s^ary  to  simplify  complei^ 
terms^  and  reduce  them  to  their  compoo^ent 
part$  i  to  mark  sknilarities^  and  dififerenees ; 
todiscQver  the  preci$9  place  erf*  arrangement 
to  which  particular  parts  l^long,  and  in 
which  they  may  contribute  their  du^  degree 
of  influence^  so  as  to  give  strength/ unifor-' 
mUyf  and  perspicuity  to  the  whole,  and 
produce  such  a  connected  mass  of  evidence 
as  may  force  conviction  upon  the  most 
mejudiced  minds. 

The  popular  nature  of  the  subject,  pre- 
stents  us  >»4th  another  difficulty.  We  all 
de$ire  to  be  happy »  and  are  eager  to  catch 
^%  every  thing  which  appears  favorable  to 
this  desire.  It  is  to  obtain  wellrbeing,  that 
Mfc  toil,  and  rest,  we  seek  employment^ 
covet  g^musements,  inform  our  minds»  or 
remain  in  indolent    ignofance  ;    that  we 
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|)ractise  virtue  Qr  plunge  into  vice.  When 
therefore  the  theory  of  wclUbeing  profes- 
sedly becomes  a  candidate  for  public  atten- 
tion, every  one  who  does  not  despair  c^f 
its  being  abtainahle,  or  has  not  chalked  out 
a  favorite  path  for  himself;  every  one  who 
dqes  not  despise  investigations  of  this  na- 
ture, as  being  merely  speculative  and  vision- 
ary, or  imagine  that  the  Author  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  he  cannot  accomplish, 
will  have  his  expectations  raised;  and  con- 
sequently great  is  the  danger  of  his  dis- 
appointment. The  Author  foresees  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  many,  but  he 
trusts,  not  with  all.  He  is  deeply  con- 
scious that  he  cannot  treat  the  subje£l  in 
a  manner  adequate  to  its  importance,  but 
he  knows  that  what  be  advances,  ought  to 
convince  multitudes  of  their  folly;  and  he 
f&  certain  that  he  is  pointing  out  a  much 
securer  path  to  felicity  tha#  that  which 
multitudes  have  chosen. 
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After  much  suspense,  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  present  treatisCj  is  preferred  to  several 
others  which  were  in  contemplation,  and 
which  as  they  possessed  certain  advantages, 
occasioned  no  small  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment. It  presents  us  with  a  view  of  human 
nature  in  a  progressive  series,  from  the  first 
desire  after  well-being — ^which  in  reality  is 
synchronous  with  the  first  desire  that  is  for- 
med,— through  its  various  attempts,  strug- 
gles, and  contests,  and  into  its  many  perni- 
cious aberrations,  with  their  causes.  It  next 
introduces  us  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
intellectual  powers,  with  which  we  are  en- 
dowed by  the  beneficent  Author  of  our 
nature;  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
medy the  physical  and  moral  evils  sur- 
rounding us;  to  form  accurate  ideas  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  happiness  we  are 
perpetually  desiring;  to  discover  the  line  of 
conduct  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  it; 
to  trace  the  number  and  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  those  motives  which  ought  to 
influence  every  rational  creature,  at  every 
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Isperiod  of  his  existencCj  and  in  the  midst  of 
l«very  seduction;  and  thus  securely  conduft 
Us  to  the  possession  of  all  that  good  which 
[Jiuman  beings  are  rendered  capable  of  en- 
I  joying- 

1^  The  analytical  method  has  been  resumed, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  from  a  settled  per- 
suasion that  the  tediousness  of  the  process 
is  amply  compensated,  by  the  various  and 
interesting  points  of  view,  in  which  we  are 
thus  compelled  to  prosecute  our  enquiries; 
and  by  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  our  conclusions  are  the  result  of 

l-thorough  examination.  Most  truths  are 
'contemplated  with  peculiar  pleasure,  when 
we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and 
when  we  are  assured,  after  the  minutest  in- 
vestigation, that  to  deny  their  reality  or  im- 
portance, is  an  impeachment  of  the  under- 
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The  author  cannot  giveastrop^r  proof  of 
his  confidence  in  this  analytical  method^  ^mH 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  hais  ventured 
to  criticise,  in  the  notes,  various  position 
of  our  most  celebrated  metaphysicians ;  and 
attempted  to  solve  diflBculties  with  which 
they  have  been  embarrassed.  If  any  of  his 
arguments  should  prove  conclusive,  the 
success  can  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  advan^ 
tages  which  previous  enquiry  after  firgt 
principles,  and  a  minute  analysis  of  com^ 
plex  terms,  have  given  him;  and  it  may 
afford  consolation  to  moderate  abilities^ 
should  it  appear  that  patient  and  caut}0u$ 
enquiry,  will  sometimes  discover  truths, 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  more 
exalted  genius.  The  diligent  huntaman 
who  examines  every  track,  ^nd  beats  every 
biish  with  attention,  will  sometimes  start 
game,  which  was  overlooked  by  a  much 
more  arduous  sportsman,  who  can  spring 
over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  leave  the  pe- 
destrian far  behind;  or  to  express  the  same 
idea  in  the  language  of  the  venerableXocke ; 
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**  He  who  has  raised  himself  above  the  alms- 
basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazy  on  scraps 
of  begged  opinion,  sets  his  own  thoughts 
on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will, 
whatever  he  lights  on,  not  miss  the  hunter's 
satisfaction;  every  moment  of  his  pursuit 
will  reward  his  pains  with  some  delight, 
and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his  time 
not  ill  spent  even  when  he  cannot  much 
boast  of  any  great  acquisition."* 

That  the  analytical  method  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  philosophical  inquiries 
must  be  acknowledged;  and  to  this  neglect 
we  may  ascribe  much  of  that  confusion  of 
terms,  which  is  the  perpetual  source  both 
of  pernicious  errors,  and  of  misconceptions 
respecting  truths  which  might  have  been 
rendered  most  conspicuous.  Many  extra- 
vagances have  been  advanced  and  re- 
ceived; sometimes  from  a  total  forget, 
fulness  of  fundamental  axioms ;  and  at 
others,  from  confused  and  inadequate  con- 
ceptions of  the  terms  employed  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject:  much  argumentation 

*  Locke's  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
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has  also  been  fruitlessly  expended,  because 
the  contending  parties  have  not  cautiously 
sought  after  some  acknowledged  principles 
on  which  to  found  their  arguments,  or  ac- 
curately attended  to  appropriate  terms. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  grand  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  in  the  pursuit  of  mathema- 
tical truths,  is  derived  from  a  circumstance 
which  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  the 
mathematician;  his  having  every  part  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  placed  before  his 
eyes  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  which 
enables  him  to  perceive  the  relation  and 
force  of  each  part,  without  defect  or  con- 
fusion.  It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  the 
complications  so  obvious  in  human  actions, 
states,  and  motives,  render  it  much  more 
difficult  to  enjoy  similar  advantages;  but  it 
must  be  granted  in  return,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  defect  will  be  uncertainty  and 
confusion ;  and  .that,  in  proportion  to  the 
diligence  and  caution  with  which  we  collects 
weigh,  and  compare  the  variotts  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  our  subject,  the  nearer 
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E  shall  approach  to  a  conviction  that  yields 

with  reluctance  to  absolute  demonstration. 

It  is  a  most  important  observation  made 

^by  that  distinguished  philosopher  Dr.  Reid^ 
Vas  it  is  not  sufficient  to  the  discovery  of  ma- 
thematical truths,  that  a  man  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  mathematical  figures,  as  it  is  neces- 
.  sary  that  he  should  have  the  ability  to  dis- 
1  tinguish  accurately  things  that  differ,  and 
1  to  discern  clearly  the  various   relations   of 
the  qualities  he  compares;  so  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth,   in  what  relates   to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  man  be  able  to  give  attention  to  them: 

^Be  must  have  ability  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately their  minute  differences ;  to  resolve 
and  analyze  complex  operations  into  their 
simple  ingredients  i  to  unfold  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  which  in  this  science  is  greater 
than  any  other,  and  to  give  them  the  same 
accuracy  and  precision,  that  mathematicail 
terms  have.  For  the  same  precision  in  the 
use  of  words ;  the  same  cool  attention  to 
the  minute  differences  of  things ;  the  same 
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talent  for  abstraction  and  analyzing,  which 
fits  a  man  for  the  study  of  the  mathematics^ 
is  no  less  necessary  in  this."  The  Dr.  adds 
"There  is  this  great  difference  between,  the 
two  sciences;  the  objects  of  mathematics 
being  things  external  to  the  mind,  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  attend  to  them,  and  fix  them 
steadily  in  the  imagination."  See  Intellec- 
tual Powers.     Essay  I.  Ch.  VI. 

That  so  arduous  an  undertaking  is  very 
imperfectly  accomplished,  the  author  rea- 
dily admits ;  but  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance  of  pursuing  the  mode  adopted  has 
induced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  He  con- 
fesses that  all  his  hopes  of  success  depend 
upon  his  determination  not  to  use  any  im-: 
portant  term  without  explaining  his  concep- 
tions of  its  precise  meaning;  not  to  assume 
any  thing  as  a  fact  which  has  not  been  pro- 
ved; firmly,  and  yet  cautiously  to  pursue 
admitted  data  to  whatever  conclusions  they 
obviously  lead;  to  trace  consequences,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  their  source  to  their 
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[.extent;  and  thus  carefully  to  peruse  the 
history  of  human  nature,  and  make  a  faith- 
ful report. 


[  '  This  process  is  necessarily  circuitous.  A 
considerable  degree  of  patience  is  required, 
to  pursue  it  through  its  various  stages;  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  parts  of  the  treatise 
will,  to  many  readers,  appear  chargeable 
with  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  minuteness; 
particularly  in  the  definitions  concerning 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  The  charge 
will  be  valid  should  any  distinctions  have 
been  made,  where  no  real  difference  exists; 
if  otherwise  it  is  peculiarly  requisite,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  to  notice  such  differ- 
ences notwithstanding  their  minuteness;  for 
each  will  lead,  in  some  connection  or  other, 
to  its  own  peculiar  consequences.  It  is  a 
just  remark  made  by  the  Author  quoted 
above  that  "  if  all  the  general  words  in  a 
language  had  a  precise  meaning,  and  were 
perfectly  understood,  as  mathematical  terms 
are,  all  verbal  disputes  would  be  at  an  end, 
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and  men  would  never  seem  to  differ  in  opi-* 
nion,  but  when  they  differed  in  reality.'* 
While  we  are  investigating  these  minutef 
distinctions,  the  ample  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  accurate  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge  become  liiost  eonspicuous.  We 
discover  a  rich  variety  of  materials  spread 
before  us,  and  we-  are  enabled  to  select 
precisely  the  term  which  our  subject  de- 
mands; we  find  it  adapted  to  particular  con- 
nections, and  endowed  with  a  due  degree 
of  influence. 

In  our  Philosophical  Tre^itise  on  the  Pas. 
sions,  thatplanwas  followed  whichappeared 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  gain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  passions,  respect- 
ing their  nature,  character,  incitements,  &c< 
where  the  useful  and  pernicious,  honoura- 
ble and  dishonourable,  were  frequently  pla- 
ced in  contrast  to  each  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  our  Ethical  Treatise  to  change  the 
order;  to  separate  the  passions  and  affec-' 
tions  of  one  description  from  their  opposites  j 


iMoeikmiaHy  t6  i^cdpltiilate  the  chtrac- 
ettfttfeirrfdtdit,  a^  firf  is  thty  relate  to  the 
Aibjlfitt  MtMSAZtVy  hefott  ui.  It  is  hop^d 
that  these  repitititjns  will  not  appear  unne- 
e«»^kty;  H^lieAit  b  fecolledted  that,  in  sub- 

t 

j?<rfit  ofshch  iittficacy  jbicl  ittiportance,  peK- 
^uky  ii  of  tlid  fltst  ittpttient;  diid  that  it  Is 
pfft&tHblt  tabffend  agamst  brevity,  than  to 
irifflfidlti'a  sittgle  fact  which  ihay  be  appH- 
ctFb!if  t<ysttifit  tisieftir  putposej.  Powers  and 
p*ittti^!fel  bf  Whieh  the  operations  are  pef- 
petuat!  arid  extensive,  cattriot  be  rendered  tod 

< 

({(MispfcttbtiS,  or  be  called  to  our  recollec- 
tittrit  tob'  frtSquttitly.  As  the  present  Wbrit 
H' pt6feiied\y  fbutided  upon  the  principled 
irttitstigittal  in' the  preceding,  it  may  in  sohie 
fe*pedt^  bt  cbnsidered  aS  a  practical  coiti- 
metit  tipbii  thetn ;  and  this  will  frequently 
demand  particular  references.  For  as  iii 
the  study  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peUtiii,icn  ajSt)ficatbn  is  cbnistantly  made  of 
Ae  fetftt  dfetto^r€Jd  in  a  coursie  of  atatoiriy; 

tHUs-di^iirHibti^  oh  th^  ri^ht  cbnd^ct  df 

■         Ir    ■ 
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the  passions,  must  in  a  great  measure  coiu 
sist  in  the  developement  and  application 
of  the  philosophical  principles  previously 
investigated,  relative  to  them.  ' ;        : 

It  is  essential  to  the  analytical  method  to 
be  minute  in  our  examinations.  The.  par- 
ticular investigation  of  each  branch  of  th^ 
subject  must,  of  consequence,  assume  ^  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct  treatise.  The  work 
is  accordingly  divided  into  distinct  disquisi- 
tions .  The  immediate  subj  ec t  of  each  di vi- 
sion  will  doubtless  manifest  its  own  impor- 
tance, nor  will  their  mutual  relation  be  less, 
apps^rent.  How  infinitely  momentous,, 
therefore,  must  that  object  be,  to  which 
they  all  have  an  immediate  reference,  and 
which  communicates  to  each  separate  arti-. 
cle  the  whole  of  i|ts  importance : — Human, 
Happiness! 

f  •  ,  -  ...  r 

So  many  excellent  things  have  been  re- 
peatedly advanced. by  men  of  distinguishedr 
talents,  concerning  the  jSubjugation  of  the 
passions  to  the  mandates  of  reason,  that  the 
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Author  would  have  deemed  it  presumption 
to  attempt  adding  to  the  treasures  already 
before  the  Public,  if  he  had  not  supposed 
that  the  mode  of  investigation  he  has  pre. 
red,  has  enabled  him  to  detect  some  er- 
Vors  where  they  were  least  obvious,  exhibit 
in  a  new  and  interesting  point  of  view,  ma- 
ny important  facts  relative  to  human  con- 
duct, which  are  already  admitted,  and  render 
most  conspicuous  the  principles  on  which 
the  leading  sentiments  of  every  Moralist 
are  founded,  that  right  dispositions,  /jrotnpt- 
tocorrespondciit  ActioyiSjCanalonebc  product- 
of  personal  and  social  happiness;  and  that  the 
opposite  must  lead  to  wretchedness.  The  moral 
Philosopher  will  not  discover  many  new 
truths  respecting  the  principles  or  duties 
of  morality,  in  the  following  disquisitions; 
<Mt  it  is  possible  that  he  may  find  those  al- 
;ady  known,  arranged  in  lucid  order,  and 
placed  upon  the  firmest  basis.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  young  and  irresolute  mind,  exposed 
seductions  of  vice,  will  be  convinced 
b2 


^bo  the 


^t  th&y  are  ^e4n9Jtio»?  pf  the  roost  t^wpfe- 
#}roU5  naturje;  wd  tjj^t  the  p^xtmx\^  pf 
i^»PJDraJity  ?yiU  he  ^hame4  md  a»tpjwsj|^4 
at  the  futHity  of  their  ma:^im3,  the  ignpr 
painy  pf  their  )cpft4Hct^  and  the  meanne§?  of 
fheir  fnotiv^,  when  the^e  ^t  exposed  tp 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  reason?  |tnd  th^  th?y 
yill  be  ^ari^fid  9t  their  ipfvitable  e?fpQr 
fnre  to  the  e^ftremes  of  naisery. 

JJpw  i^f  the  Author  n^y  have  succeeded 
in  his  expectations,  is  now  left  with  the 
public  to  decide,  He  dpei;  npt  scruple  ^p 
acknowledge  that  he  will  feel  deep  regret, 
should  the  decision  be^  that  his  time  an4 
labours  have  been  enjployed  totally  in  vain. 
He  professes  to  love  hi$  species ;  he  knows 
it  to  be  the  fir§t  ambition  of  hi§  spnli  tf> 
contribute  a  sonjething  tp\v^^rds  their  we|r 
fare ;  and  therefore  be  pannot  he  ^atisfie^ 
wi|h  the  meagre  consolatipn  of  the  Poet, 

I?i  rnagni^  wfuisse  ^at  ^t» 

Bath,  Feb.  19,  1807. 
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T) Y  Moraiis^  we  understand^  in  the  present  dayi 
dispositions  and  conduct  modelled  according 
to  certain  rules^  which  are  deemed  obligatory  upoct 
rational  beings.  The  words  mos  and  moralh  in  the 
Latin  language^  from  whence  the  term  b  derived, 
are  equally  applicable  to  hahitSi  manners  and  cus-'. 
tojns,  of 'every  description ;  without  any  immediate 
implication  df  their  being  good  or  bad;  but  in  the 
English  idiom^  the  derived  t^rm  has  always  a  re- 
ference to  right  conduct.  By  a  moral  mstn,  we 
understand  one  who  practise  virtue  upon  princi- 
ple ;  by  an  immoral  man,  and  a  person  of  bad 
moralsi  one>  whose  manners  and  principles  ar& 
vicious. 

The  term  HthicJcs,  in  its  adoption  from  the 
Greek  into  the  English  language,  is  also  confined 
to  the  subject  of  morals,  according  to  our  accep- 
tation Of  the  word.    But  it  is  more  extensive  in 
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its  applications  to  this  subject.  EthicJcs  extend  ta 
the  investigation  of  those  principles,  by  which 
moral  men  are  governed ;  they  explore  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obli- 
gation, on  i^vhat  it  is  founded,  and  what  are  the 
proper  motives  of  practice;  Morality  in  the  more 
common  acceptation,  though  not  exclusively, 
relates  to  the  practical  and  obligatory  part  of 
ethicks:  Ethicks  principally  regard  the  theory  of 
morals.  If,  with  some,  we  derive  the  word  ethicks 
or  efhicai  from  fi^og,  which  is  also  a  general  t^rm  in 
the  original,  comprehending  propensity^  dispositiorit 
kaiitSj  customs,  manners,  we  have  still  directed  the 
aj^lication  of  it  in  our  idiom,  into  an  inquiry  tn* 
te  the  nature  and  obligations  of  these,  as  well  as  to 
the  prescription  of  certain  rules  of  practice.  If 
with  Qth^r  etymolqgist^  we  derive  them  from  n^w 
eoh,  to  secern  or  separate,  they  imply>  in  a  ineta- 
phoricpl  sense,  ihejiltration  of  mannei^^  as  it  were, 
a  separation  of  what  is  most  proper  and  refined, 
in  disposition  and  conduct,  from  every  thing  im- 
proper, vulgar,  and  gross ;  which  necessarily  in- 
cludes an  accurate  discernment  of  important  dif- 
ferences, and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

In  consequence  of  these  distinctions  between 
ethicks  2ind  morals,  y^hich  are  in  common  usage,  the 
former  is  more  generally  considered  as  a  specula-- 
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tivs  science,  and  the  other  as  more  immediately 
practical.  Thus  in  a  treatise  on  rnorak,  we  expect 
that  the  author  should  particularly  enlarge  upon 
the  rules,  or  duties,  and  motives  of  practice;  and 
by  an  ethical  treatise^  we  expect  a  more  extensive 
investigation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  state  and 
nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent ;  and  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  principles  themselves,  on 
which  moral  precepts  are  enforced.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  words  cannot  be  used  synonimously  in 
eveiy  connection.  We  cannot  substitute  the  ex- 
pression unethical  man,  for  a  moral  man  ;  nor  an 
ethical  sense  for  that  moral  sense,  which  denotes  a 
quick  sensible  perception  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  human  conduct. 

Presuming  that  the  above  distinctions  will  be 
admitted,  the  author  has  given  the  title  of  an  ethi- 
cal treatise  on  the  passions,  to  the  present  work;  al- 
though the  subject  of  morals  does  not  come  under 
■  immediate  consideration  in  the  first  part  of  it; 
which  is  confined  to  the  developement  of  those 
principles  that  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  im- 
portance of  moral  conduct  most  conspicuous. 
But  should  any  one  refuse  to  admit  the  above  dis- 
tinctions, as  not  being  valid  in  themselves,  they 
may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  more  accurate 
ideas,  of  the  author's  design,  which  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  man,  as  a  icing  zoho  possesses  passions  and 
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offectiomi  and  -who  is  ako  endotded  with  rationality  i 
to  examine  the  connection  of  his  passions  and  af*> 
feetions  with  hh  character  as  a  mora/  agent ;  and 
in  what  manner  they  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  grand  desideratum^  Well-being^  both  personal 
and  socials 

"As  this  science  embraces  evei^  principle  that 
relates  to  morals^  every  action  and  every  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  mind^  the  greatness  of  its  ex- 
tent must  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  its  impor- 
tance must  appear  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
extent.  Since  every  thing  around  us  possesses 
the  power  of  making  some  impression  upon  6ur 
susceptible  nature;  since  the  affections  are  con- 
cerned^ in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  whatever  we 
pursue  and  whatever  we  shun ;  since  every  thing 
which  has  the  least  relation  to  us,  may,  in  some 
connection  or  other,  excite,  some  emotion,  or 
call  forth  some  affection;  and  since  it  is  an  important 
^pnaeti^  ethicks  to  inform  us  of  the  real  nature  and 
tendency  of  every  influential  object,  this  science 
must  be  considered  as  an  universal  monitor ;  every 
surrounding  object  may  occasionally  manifest  its 
importance,  and  in  every  instance  of  attachment 
or  repugnance,  its  friendly  aid  will  be  required. 

The  inseparable  connection  subsisting  between 
the  passions  and  affections^  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  dictates  of  morality,  must  have  been  notic- 
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ed>  while  we  were  engaged  in  our  philosophical 
enquiries.  It  was  on  account  of  this  connection 
that  we  deemed  the  subject  deserving  of  such  mi- 
nute attention.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  investigated  to  those  ethical  enqui- 
ries which  immediately  relate  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 

As  references  will  be  continually  made  to  the 
principles  already  established^  it  will  be  propcfr 
io  bring  the  most  important  to  our  recollec- 
tion by  a  brief  recapitulation.  They  are  the 
ibllpwing: 

1 .  The  desire  of  well-being  is  natural  to  every 
being  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  it. 

g.  This  desire  disposes  us  to  love  whatever  wc 
deem  conducive  to  well-being;  and  to  hate  what- 
ever appears  to  be  inimical  to  it;  to  pursue  the 
one  when  we  think  it  attainable,  and  exert  every 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  other 

3.  Whatever  apparently  contributes  tg  our  well- 
being  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  a  Good; 
whatever  injures  or  endangers  it>  we  are  dispose^ 
to  consider  as  an  Evil^ 

4.  Human  beings  are  so  constituted  that  every 
object  of  sense^  every  perception^  every  new  ide» 

B  s 
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is  able  to  produce  some  change  in  the  state  and 
disposition  of  the  mind. 

£.  This  change  is  effected  by  certain  peculiari*- 
ties  in  states  and  circumstances;  by  the  real  or  sup- 
posed qualities  of  objects^  and  their  apparent  apti- 
tudes to  administer  something  good^  pleasing^  and 
acceptable,  to  some  principle  in  our  natures;  or  by 
their  being  able  to  produce  the  contrary  effect, 

6.  When  the  influence  of  the  exciting  cause  is 
to  great  that  it  violently  agitates  the  corporeal 
frame,  it  produces  some  passion  or  emotion,  cor- 
respondent to  its  supposed  nature  and  tendency. 
If  the  effect  be  less  violent  and  more  durable,  it 
becomes  an  affection. 

7.  The  appetites  refer  solely  to  the  corporeal 
wants  or  desires  immediately  excited  by  them ;  but 
f  hey  are  the  frequent  occasions  of  various  passions;, 
either  in  the  pursuit,  or  in  the  consequences. 

8.  When  an  object,  of  any  kind,  is  presented  to 
us  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  it  excites 
the  emotion  of  surprize  ;  If  any  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  appear  very  intricate  and  confused,  it 
excites  wonder;  If  it  be  totally  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  comprehension,  from  its  extent,  magnitude, 
<br  vastness^  it  impresses  us  with  astonishment. 
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9.  As  these  emotions  are  excited  by  (he  above 
attributes  solely,  and  independently  of  any  other 
quality,  they  may  equally  proceed  from  things  or 
objects  productive,  either  oi good  or  of  evif :  aftd 
as  they  are  designed  to  attract  our  attention  to- 
wards the  exciting  cause,  that  we  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  properties,  we 
have  given  them  the  appellation  of  mtrodttctory 
emotions. 

10.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  Selfish,  and  a  So- 
cial principle.  By  the  influence  oi'  ihc  first,  he  is 
attentive  to  his  own  interests ;  and  by  ihe  latter  he 
is  sensibly  afiected  by  the  state  and  condui;t  -^ 

11.  The  passions  and  aflections,  inspired  by 
either  of  those  principles,  are  always  excited  either 
by  the  ideas  oi  good,  ox  oi  evil. 

]  S.  These  peculiarities  point  out  a  classification 
of  the  various  passions  and  affections,  under  two 
heads;  the  one  respecting  the  Selfish  principle, 
the  other  the  Social;  and  also  an  arrangement  of 
them  under  each  class,  according  as  they  refer  to 
^^     Good,  or  to  Evil. 

^^H        IS.  The  passions  and  affections  arising   from 
^^B    self-love,  in  which  the  idea  of  Good  is  prevalent, 
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may  be  excited  by  the  perception  that  this  good 
is  immediately  present  or  indubitably  cei^tain ; 
producing  joy,  and  its  correspondent  affections  ; 
it  may  be  absent^  and  the  object  of  our  desire; 
or  it  may  be  future,  and  we  may  be  encouraged 
|n  our  expectation  of  it,  which  characterises  hope. 

14.  The  Evil  which  personally  affects  us,  may 
respect  losses  and  disappointments,  commissions 
or  negligences  of  our  own,  productive  of  sorrow; 
may  create  painful  apprehensions,  or  the  passion 
of/ear ;  or  they  may  be  inflicted  and  exposed  to 
danger  by  the  conduct  qi^omtc^ent,  and  thus  be 
productive  of  anger, 

1 6.  The  passions  and  affections  connected  with 
the  i^oc/flf/,  principle,  and  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
Goon,'  may  be  distinguished  into  onr  good  wishes, 
or  bmevolent  desires,  and  good  opinions  concerning 
them.  The  first  manifest  themselves  by  the  social 
and  sympathetic  affections ;  the  others  by  inspir- 
ing love,  gratitude,  admiration,  respect  &c. 

.    ■     !•  -  .  .  ■  .  * 

^  16.  The  Evil  which  inspects  the  social  princi- 
ple, .iS'  manifested  by  makvoleht  desires  and  dispo^ 
sitions;  such  as  malignity,  rancour,  resentment, 
suspicions,  &c.  or  by  displacency,  entertaining 
unfAvoura&h.  opinions,  of  conduct  .and  disposi- 
tion^  J-  wJiichr  may)e:]^ite  horror,  'indigtiatio0>  con^ 
fepmt,  disdaip. 
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17.  The  passions  being  in  their  own  nature 
transitory,  and  the  affections  more  permanent,  a 
state  of  permanent  well  being,  or  the  contrary, 
is  according  to  the  permanent  influence  of-  the 
affections. 

1 8.  The  passions  and  affections  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  themselves  agreeable^  or  disagreeable^ 
according  to  the  supposed  character  of  the  exciting 
cause.  Those  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of 
good,  are  mostly  of  a  pleasant  nature ;  those  con- 
versant with  evil,  are  the  reverse. 

1 9:  Passions  and  affections,  of  each  deiscriptioo, 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other;  so  that, 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  any  p^irticular 
passion  or  affection,  becomes  predisposed  to  im^ 
pressions  of  a  similar  nature,  or  to  indulge  feelr 
ings  of  a  similar  cprnplexion ;  and  it  is  thus  ren- 
dered less  susceptible  of  impressions  of  an  oppo- 
site character. 

«0.  The  character  of  the  passions  and  affection^ 
respecting  their  being  honorable  or  disgraceful,  is 
more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  nature  of  their 
exciting  causes,  and  the  degrees  of  dignity  and 
meanness  attendant  upon  our  attachment  to  these, 
than  by  our  acquaintance  with  the  psffticular  seat 
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of  the  passion ;  whether  it  be  in  the  corporeal 
frame,  orin  a  spiritual  principle. 

2 1 .  Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  passions  and 
afTections,  the  effects  produced  by  them  upon  the 
participiant,  are  obviously  sensations  of  a  pleasant, 
6r  unpleasant  nature. 

2C.  Numerous  rauses  conspire  to  create  a  di- 
versity in  the  dispositions,  pursuits  and  affections 
of  individuals;  by  the  influence  of  which,  indi- 
viduals not  only  differ  from  others  but  sometimes 
from  themselves  also;  such  as  the  influence  of 
exjierimce,  difference  of  sex,  temperament,  &c. 

«s.  The  passions  and  emotions,  by  the  manner 
of  their  acting  upon  the  human  frame,  frequently 
exert  a  salutary  or  a  morbid  influence  ;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotion,  the  degrees  of  its 
influence,  or  the  state  of  the  subject.  Those  in- 
spired by  the  ideas  of  good,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  most  beneficial ;  and  those  arising  from 
the  perception  or  ideas  of  evil,  the  most  pernicious. 

s*.  The  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind, 
have  an  immediate,  and  powerful  influence  upon 
the  train  of  our  ideas;  bringing  forwards  such  as 
are  moBt  correspondent  to  their  natures. 
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«5.  To  be  under  the  permanent  influence  of 
particular  affections,  or  peculiarly  prone  to  strong 
passions,  inHuences  general  character.  The  pas- 
sions and  affections  roost  productive  of  good,  are 
the  most  respectable;  and  those  which  diffuse  the 
greatest  misery,  are  the  most  disgraceful. 

26,  Though  the  desire  of  good,  be  iu  realilv 
the  efficient  cause  of  every  passion  and  emotion, 
yet  the  immediate  effects  of  each  upon  the  mind, 
are  according  to  its  own  specific  nature.  Some 
are  during  their  influence  productive  of  temporary 
Well-being;  while  others  induce  immediate  dis- 
comfort and  misery, 

27.  The  degrees  of  pleasing  or  painful  sensati- 
ons, arising  from  any  passion  or  affection,  are,  in 
general,  according  to  the  character  of  the  exciting 
cause,  united  with  the  strength  of  the  impression : 
Those  most  productive  of  good,  are  calculated  to 
render  the  subject  the  most  happy;  and  those 
productive  of  the  greatest  evil,  are  most  produc- 
tive of.misery  to  the  agent. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  above  epitome,  will  au#' 
thorise  us  to  consider  the  following  axioms  as  in- 
dubitable. They  demand  particular  notice,  as  the 
developement,  elucidation  and  application  of 
them,  as  principles  and  rules  of  conduct,  consti- 
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tute  the  professed  objects  of  the  following  trca- 
turn* 

.  1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  principle,  or 
ai^iom,  .which  forirns  the  basis  of  every  oth^r,.  is 
The  desire  of  well-being,  is  o^  natural ^  perpetual,  And 
inevitable  desire,  of  every  being  that  has  a  conscious 
^jff^ence,  and  possesses  the  powers  of  enjoyment.^ 
^;^,Jhis  fact  demands  no  proof;  and  does  not  rer 
(|]Uffie.  much,el^cidation.  It.has  shone  conspicuous 
itrc^Hgh  ey^ry  pao-t  of  our>  analytical  enquiriesj 
v\U^:t\^^  e:^c^tipg  cai^ses  of.  the  various  passions 
anc(  ^mptions^  t^iat  agitate ,  f he  breast;  it  calls 
forth,  and  arrests  every  afTectioi).  Neither  desire 
nor  motive  can  exist  without  it.  In  every  situa- 
lippj  we  lopl^aiFguAd  for  the  occasions  of  enjoy- 
^ei;^.  PlantSiith^rjt  are  placed  in  the  dark,  do  not 
l/i^f:)^  towar4s;. the;  ^s^nallest  glimpse  of  light,  with 
m/pre  certainty,  than  the  human  jmind  turns  to 
jvhateyer  appears  to  be  the  means  of  happiness. 
If  the  presenjt^lje  not  propitious,  we  place  our 
^expectations  oiV:Soinething  future;  and  we  look 
upwards  with  eager  hope  to  thisf  well  being,  when 
plunged  in  the  ^byss  of  misery.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
^nt  that  eypry  one  thinks  at  least  that  there  is 
§^ch  a  statie  as  we  denominate  well-being  or  hap- 
pjiflesi-  .  Every  onej^e/5  that  h}Sj  nature  is  rendered 
^^pable  of  y^ious  degrees  ojf^fipmfort  and  enjoy- 
taeii^    We  jQie^c^/pe^  oy  tJ^k  ^^  perc^ve^  an 
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fl^ptation  in  various  scenes  and  clicumslances 
surrounding  us,  to  something  within  us;  and  it 
is  this  which  kindles  our  desires  towards  them. 

2.  That  we  may  possess  well-heing  is  the  mani- 
fest object  of  OUT  creation.  No  one  who  believes 
us  to  be  created  by  a  wise  and  intelligent  being, 
can  suppose  that  these  desires  were  implanted  in 
our  natures,  totally  without  design.  Every  one 
who  studies  the  human  frame  will  perceive,  thai 
we  are  endowed  with  a  wonderful  sensibility, 
which  connects  us  with  every  thing  around  us, 
and  which  renders  every  thing  interesting  to  us; 
that  every  object  of  sense,  is  able,  by  the  peculiar 
qualities  it  possesses,  to  administer  something 
good,  pleasing,  acceptable  to  the  sentient  princi- 
ple we  possess;  and  that  every  perception,  and 
every  new  idea  it  excites,  may  produce  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  state  and  dispositions  of 
I  the  mind.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  posses- 
sion of  good,  by  the  desires  and  powei'S  inherent 
in  our  constitutions. 
W( 
; 
e, 
; 


But  notwithstanding  this  obvious  destination, 
we  cannot  be  more  eager  after  happiness  than  xce 
are  conscious  that  misery  aboiiiuh.  The  too  fre- 
quent subjugation  of  our  minds  to  all  the  painful 
emotions,  manifests  our  conviction  that  there  is 
much  evil  in  the  world;  for  it  is  real  or  apparent 
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evil,  which  excites  our  hatred,  and  our  fears;  fhi^ 
is  the  source  of  sorrow  and  of  inger ;  this  stirs  u|> 
within  us  the  sentiments  of  indignation  a^d  hor- 
ror, and  is  intimately  connected  with  every  malig- 
nant passion. 

By  adverting  to  the  various  passions  and  aflTec- 
tions  enumerated  under  the  distinct  classes  of 
good  and  evil,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  mul-^ 
titude  of  painful  sensations  to  whith  we  are  ex- 
posed, from  the  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  life  J 
and  that  the  misery  arising  from  those  passions 
and  affections,  which  have  evil  for  their  exciting 
cause,  is  at  least  equally  intense  with  the  felicity 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  greatest  good. 
The  agonies  of  fear,  sorrow,  remorse,  despair,  are 
as  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  powerfully,  felt, 
than  extacies  produced  by  the  most  fortunate 
events.  They  have  often  implanted  such  anguish 
in  the  breast,  that  life  itself  has  been  rendered  an 
insupportable  burden ;  the  torments  endured^ 
having  been  deemed  more  than  a  counterpoise  to 
numerous  blessings  which  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  sufferer. 

4.  These  fkcts  appear  the  more  extraordinary^ 
as  it  is  the  professed  objedt  of  the  passions  of  each 
class,  to  secure  that  well  being  of  which  we  perceive 
our  natures  ca/uiile.  They  all  refer  to  Mttie  iiA* 
xnedJate  perception  of  good>  or  to  chatafelers> 
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qualifications^  dispositions  and  actions^  which  res* 
pcct  the  production  of  good,  or  endanger  our 
possession  of  it.  One  class  of  passions  indicates 
the  possession  of  good,  as  joy,  contentment,  com* 
placency ;  some  communicate  it  by  re^iion,  as 
benevolence,  joyful  sympathy,  &c.  The  timorous 
and  angry  passions,  behold  it  as  taking  \t^  flight ; 
all  the  modifications  of  sorrow  suppose  it  to  be 
lost;  all  the  envious  passions  are  jealous  of  it$ 
becoming  the  possession  of  another. 

B.  It  appears  also  from  the  history  of  the  passi-> 
ons,  that  xoell  being  and  happiness^  are  not  an  inhe-- 
ritance  ofzchich  we  take  possession  from  the  hour  of 
our  birth,  and  which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  at  our 
ease.  They  are  to  be  searched  after  with  unwea- 
ried assiduity.  We  enter  into  life,  destitute  of 
every  thing  but  simple  existence.  All  that  we 
enjoy  in  our  passage  through  life,  are  acquisitions. 
They  are  the  result  and  the  rewards  of  our  own 
diligence  and  care,  or  communicated  by  th^ 
diligence  and  care  of  others. 

The  only  treasures  at  our  command,  in  the 
commencement  of  our  pursuit,  consist  in  the 
means  which  are  placed  before  us,  and  certain 
powers  to  use  them. 

However  unwelcome  these  truths  may  be,  par- 
ticularly to  the  indolent,  the  whole  constitution 
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of  nature  indicates  that  they  are  con  formable  W 
an, universal  and  immutable  law.  Our  desires, 
our  Itppes,  our  eager  attachment  to  the  means  of 
good>  our  fears,  and  anxieties,  our  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  the  passions  of  envy,  even  otff 
transient  fits  of  joj/y  are  all  correspondent  with 
this  our  destination,  to  pursue  good,  while  they 
demonstrate  that  we  are  never  in  the  full  posses-* 
sion  of  the  bliss  we  seek ;  and  when  disappointed 
respecting  any  particular  objects,  we  shall  change 
our  course,  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  schemes  and 
p  ojects,  which  have  deceived  us,  but  few  totally 
relinquish  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  or  placj^ 
themselves  down  in  ,the  seat  of  inactive  despair. 

6.  We  observe,  in  consequence  of  this  destina- 
tion of  man,  that  perpetual  attention  is  paid  to  the 
means  of  happiness;  mid  strenuous  efforts  are  made 
io  possess  that  which  is  to  make  us  happy.  By  ad- 
verting to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  passions,  we 
shall  perceive  that  most  of  them  respect  the  means, 
or  supposed  means  of  good,  rather  than  the  state 
itself.  Our  desires  are  practically  directed  to- 
wards those  objects  which  appear  to  be  the  causes 
or  instruments  of  good.  0\xv  fears,  hopes,  and  sor^ 
rorvs  generally  confess  these  to  be  their  objective 
causes.  This  eagerness  after  the  means  fostere 
ambition,  inspires  the  love  of  power,  and  animates 
to  the  pursuit.of  wealth.  The  pleasing  sensation* 
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of  contentment^  satisfaction^  cotnplacency,  love, 
gratitude^  admiration,  &c.  are  seldom  contem- 
plated as  the  objects  of  envy.  The  attention  is 
mostly  directed  towards  those  things  which  promise 
to  inspire  one  or  other  of  these  sensations.  We 
remark,  that  there  are  certain  situations,  cir- 
cumstances, and  objects,  which  seem  calculated 
to  produce  some  kind  of  good  ;  we  imagine  that 
if  these  were  at  our  command  that  good  would 
be  our  own.  Our  sanguine  expectations,  ascribe 
absolute  good  to  them,  from  the  persuasion  that 
by  the  possession  of  them,  we  should  secure  en- 
joyment. Thus  it  is  that  the  means  and  instru* 
ments  of  good  become  the  primary  objects  of  our 
affections.  It  is  the  loss  of  these  which  the  vir- 
tuous themselves  are  prone  (o  lament,  and  to  pos^ 
sess  these,  that  the  vicious  and  depraved  are  guilty 
of  injustice,  or  oppression,  and  are  driven  to  the 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  murder. 

I.The  Dersatitity  of  out  passions,  their  occasional 
irregularities  and  extravagances,  and  the  correspond- 
dent  irregularities  and  extravagances  of  conduct 
they  occasion,  prove  incontestably  that  mankind,  in 
general,  have  very  confused  and  imperfect  ideas,  ei- 
ther  of  the  nature  of  happiness,  or  of  the  proper 
means  to  attain  it.  If  all  men  knew  precisely  in 
^hat  well-being  consists,  and  could  accurately 
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ascertain,  in  all  cases/  the  adaptation  of  certain 
means  to  certain  ends,  they  could  not  coftimit  such 
perpetual  mistakes.  They  would  at  once  per- 
ceive the  state  and  the  means  ;  and  there  would  bie 
an  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning  the  one  and 
the  other ;  nor  could  we  possibly  plunge  ourselves 
imo  the  depth  of  misery,  in  our  search  after  hap-- 
piness. 

«.  From  the  contrariety  of  the  passions,  and  the 
evils  which  are  so  frequently  produced  by  them, 
it  is  most  obvious  that  the  passions  are  no  infaJliblt 
guides  to  happiness.  They  neither  inform  us  in 
what  well-being  consists,  and  what  may  be  most 
productive  of  it ;  nor  do  they  enable  us  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  nature  of  the  evil  we  may 
dread  or  resent.  They  are  always  excited  by  no- 
tions or  opinions  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
things,  and  of  their  being  adapted  to  our  state, 
or  inimical  to  it;  according  as  these  oprnionl^ 
vary,  do  they  create  a  diversity,  and  even  an  op- 
position in  our  passions  and  affections;  so  that 
we  frequently  cherish,  at  one  period,  that  which 
may  appear  hateful  at  another;  and  shun  with 
disgust  and  hatred,  the  objects  we  had  pursued 
with  fondness  and  ardour. 

s.  Most  of  our  passions  and  affections  are  occa-^ 
sioned  by  the  Social  Principle  in  man.  If  we  re- 
cur to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  passions 
marked  in  our  analysis,,  we  shall  perceive  that 
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those  arising  from  the  selfish  principle^  abstractedly 
con^idered^  bear  no  proportion  to  those  which 
originate  from  the  sociality  of  our  nature. 

The  introductory  ^motions  are  not  indications 
of  either.  They  may  be  produced  by  causes  in- 
dependent of  society,  or  they  may  be  excited  by 
the  actions,  principles,  or  situations  of  our  asso- 
ciates. This  may  also  be  the  case  with  joy,  glad- 
ness, desire,  fear,  hope,  sorrow ;  as  they  may  pro- 
ceed either  from  personal  or  social  causes.  But 
hilarity  or  social  mirth,  all  the  ramifications  of 
sympathy  and  compassion ;  all  the  affections  of 
love,  friendship,  complacency,  benevolence,  gra- 
titude, admiration,  esteem,  veneration  ;  all  the 
passions  and  affections  which  have  been  ranged 
under  malevolent  desires^  and  unfavourable  opinio 
onsy  as  hatred,  anger,  malice,  envy,  indignation^ 
contempt,  &c.  owe  their  existence  to  the  state^ 
characters,  conduct,  and  dispositions  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  conversant.  Emulation  seeks  to 
equal  others :  ambition  to  excel  them.  Pride  and 
vanity  proceed  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
others.  The  lust  of  power  seeks  to  have  dominion 
over  those  who  are  naturally  our  equals ;  the  dis- 
play of  riches  courts  the  admiration  of  surround- 
ing spectators ;  and  the  love  of  glory  seeks  the 
public  applause  by  popular  deeds.  So  connected 
a  being  is  man,  that  little  would  remain  for  him 
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either  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  pursue  or  to  shun, 
were  he  to  exist  in  an  unsocial  and  isolated  state. 
Every  appetite  and  passion  and  desire,  beyond 
the  sensations  and  requirements  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  those  of  pain  from  accidental  causes, 
have  a  relation  to  his  social  character.  Every  conve- 
nience, superadded  io  the  power  of  gathering  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 'of  scooping 
water  from  the  brook  with  our  hands,  is  the  result 
of  some  connection  with  animal  life,  or  demands 
the  aid  of  our  own  species ;  it  is  the  important  re-^ 
suit  of  social  intercourse,  and  induces  dispositions 
and  propensities  which  have  a  reference  to  others* 
1 0.  It  has  been  remarked  that  pleasing  sensations 
generally  accompany  contemplation  of  good,  and 
painful  ones  are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
evil;    it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  universal  de^ 
sire  after  good  induces  us  to  approve  of  such  actions 
and  dispositions  as  are  beneficial,  as  also  to  applaud 
the  agent ;  to  condemn  whatever  is  obviously  of  a 
pernicious  tendency,  and  to  censure  the  agent,  xchen-' 
ever  we  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  acting 
otherwise.    Thus  we  are  naturally  prone  to  annex 
the  ideas  of  moral  excellence  or  moral  depravity, 
to   the   voluntary   promotion   of  good   or  evil. 
This  fact  was  rendered  conspicuous  while  we  were 
considering  affections  under  the  divisions  of  com^ 
placency   and  displacency.     We   are    not    simply 
pleased  with  the  good  that  is  done  by  acts  of  libc- 
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rality,  compassion,  and  mercy,  but  we  love,  ad- 
mire, esteem,  and  applaud  the  agent,  according  to 
the  various  degrees  of  moral  excellency,  which 
are  apparent  in  his  conduct.  We  not  only  abhor 
those  deeds  which  are  designedly  injurious,  but 
we  are  angry  with  the  agent ;  and  when  we  per- 
ceive the  excess  of  turpitude,  we  feel  contempt, 
imlignation,  and  horror,  upon  adverting  to  the  de- 
signing cause.  Thus,  by  remarking  the  prevalent 
dispositions  of  mora!  agents  to  pursue  one  line  of 
conduct  rather  than  another,  we  form  favourable 
or  disfavourable  ideas  of  character.  Inadverten- 
cies, or  the  actions  committed  under  the  sudden 
impulse  of  some  violent  passion,  or  extraordinary 
provocatiouj  may  be  deemed  and /jo/Aa/erf  as  de- 
viations from  an  usual  tenor  of  conduct ;  but 
when  these  degenerate  into  habits,  we  form  our 
opinions  of  the  habitual  state  and  dispositions  of 
the  agent's  mind ;  and  these  opinions  are  accom- 
panied with  the  emotions  of  resentment,  contempt, 
indignation ;  whilst  habitual  mildness,  modesty, 
kindness,  compassion,  &c.  inspire  the  pleasing 
sensations  of  habitual  love  and  esteem:  nor  can 
the  agent  be  spoken  of  without  our  feeling  com- 
placency respecting  his  character,  and  a  respecjt 


for  his  person. 
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1 1 .  Although  much  misery  abounds^  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  escape^  and 
much  good  exists  without  their  particular  agency^ 
yet  we  perceive  that  jnany  actions  and  dispositions 
of  the  mind  are  themselves  productive  of  immediate 
enjoyment  to  the  individual;  where  these  advan^ 
tages  may  not    be   the  immediate  motives  for  the 
indulgence  of  them:  on  the  other  hand  many  ax:tions 
and  dispositions  are  themselves  sources  of  discomfort 
and  unhappinessy  even  in  cases  where  the  professed 
desire  is  to  avoid  disagreeable  sensations.     Love  to* 
wards  a  meritorious  object,  complacency,  grati- 
tude, admiration,  are  examples  of  the  first;  where 
pleasure  is  inspired  by  contemplating  the  excel- 
lencies of  others,  and  the  affections  are  the  most 
powerful  because  selfh  the  least  in  our  thoughts. 
Thus  in  the  painful  sensations  of  anger,  sorrow, 
fear.  Sec.  the  mind  being  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  evils,   inflicted,   or  apprehended, 
suffers  from  these  sensations  themselves,  indepen- 
dent of  the  evils,  real  or  supposed,  which  were 
their  exciting  causes. 


This  general  survey  of  the  leading  principles 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope  in  our 
elementary  treatise,  represents  human  nature  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view  :  the  one  respectsjETa/;- 
pinegs  mor^  immediately,  and  the  other  theConduct 
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by  which  it  is  to  be  produced.  The  first  compre- 
hends^ the  state  of  man  respecting  well-being  from 
the  commencement  of  his  existence^  his  desires 
after  it^  and  endeavours  to  attain  it^  his  partial 
success  and  partial  failures:  the  evils  suffered 
from  those  passions  and  affections  which  are  its 
professed  guardians;  his  ignorance  concerning  the 
naHire  of  well-being,  and  its  remedies. 

The  other  respects  those  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  that  line  of  conduct,  which  according  to  ge- 
neral opinion  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  follow; 
and  the  evil  practices  and  dispositions  it  is  deemed 
to  be  his  duty  to  avoid.  Under  the  first  head, 
man  is  not  considered  in  the  view  of  a  moral 
agent,  but  as  an  interested  being ;  and  our  specu- 
lations are  directed  to  his  own  powers  and  capa- 
cities to  pursue  good  and  to  escape  evil ;  and  also 
to  external  means  which  present  themselves,  cor- 
respondent to  the  propensities  of  his  nature ;  un- 
der the  second  head  moral  agency  is  the  principle 
subject  of  investigation ;  the  influence  of  virtue 
and  vice  on  human  happiness ;  the  obligations  im- 
posed Upon  man  to  cultivate  the  one  and  subdue 
the  other;  and  the  motives  which  present  them- 
selves uniformly  to  act  according  to  their  direction. 

We  shall  accordingly  divide  our  subject  into 
two  principal  points.     The  first  respects  the  in- 
Jluence  and  agency  of  the  passions  as  productive  of 
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'XlTHEN  we  consider  human  nature  as  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness^  the  following  subjects  pre* 
sent  themselves  as  being  most  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  requisite  to  inquire  what  is  the  proper 
office  and  what  are  the  uses  of  the  passions^  emo- 
tions^ affections^  and  particular  predelictions^  in  this 
important  pursuit:  in  what  their  irregularities  and 
pernicious  influence  consist;  and  to  what  causes 
they  are  to  be  ascribed : 

To  investigate  those  powers  of  nature,  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  in  order  to  direct  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  well-being : 

It  is  also  necessary  to  form  accurate  ideas  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  well-being;  what  are  the 
degrees  of  good  to  which  humanity  may  attain; 
and  from  what  sources  is  this  good  to  be  derived  : 
and  also  concerning  the  nature  and  degrees  of  mi- 
sery to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  may  be  ascribed. 


IDISQUISITIOJ^ 

THE  FIRST. 

The  Agency  of  the  Passions 

IN   THE 

PIUJRSUIT  OF  WELL-BEINGi 

OR   TIIEIB 

eFFICES,  USES,   IRREGULARITIES,  &c. 


DISQUISITION    I. 

Agency  of  the  Passions,  STc. 

^HE  incessant  desire  of  happiness^  united  with 
our  exposure  to  misery;  the  destitute  state  of 
man,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  life ;  his  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  true 
feh'city,  or  the  means  of  ensuring  it ;  the  diversity 
of  objects  attracting  attention,  either  by  their  en ' 
couraging  or  threatening  appearance;  our  various 
connections  and  relations  in  life;  the  good  or  evil 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  or  communicating  in 
our  social  intercourses;  together  with  a  sensibility' 
of  frame  which  exposes  us  to  impressions  of  a 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  nature,  from  every  object, 
and  from  every  idea  excited ;  are  obviously  the 
natural,  and  eflBcient  causes  of  those  diverse  feel- 
ings, which  manifest  themselves  in  the  passions, 
affections,  and  emotions.  Every  impression  made 
in  percipient,  and  sentient  beings,  produces  a 
change  in  their  perceptions  and  sensations,  which 
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frequently  indicates  or  betrays  itself,  by  external 
signs.  The  nature  and  characters  of  these  influ- 
ential causes  beingvarious,  a  correspondent  diver- 
sity is  produced  in  our  sensations,  and  in  theij:  ex- 
ternal tokens.  Although  every  impression  will 
have  some  relation  to  the  grand  object  of  well- 
being,  as  it  arises  from  an  apparent  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  of  objects  to  promote  or  impede  our 
welfare,  yet  it  will  acquire  a  peculiar  character, 
according  to  the  nature,  degrees,  and  causes  of 
the  excitement  of  the  passions;  and  this  effect 
may  be  legitimate,  and  beneficial,  or  the  contrary. 
Until  our  knowledge  shall  become  both  accurate 
and  extensive,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  mind 
perfectly  regulated  according  to  this  knowledge 
of  the  existence,  nature,  properties,  and  adap- 
tations, of  every  thing  which  may  concern  us,  w/z- 
suitaile  impressions  will  be  made;  that  is,  irregu- 
larities will  take  place  in  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions; and  while  one  class  of  them  manifest  their 
propriety  and  utility,  others  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  effects. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and  affec- 
tions,^the  specific  uses  of  some,  and  the  noxious 
tendency  of  others,  necessarily  presented  them- 
selves to  our  attention.  But  as  the  various  facts 
which  had  a  reference  to  this  subject,  were  disperse 
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i^doverdifTerent  parts  of  the  treatise^  atid  Were  fjla-' 
ced  in  the  particular  dotlnection  which  the  subject 
then  requiredi  it  will  not  be  iiiipfoper  to  collect 
&nd  arrange  the  principal  ideas  which  have  been 
already  suggested^  into  oine^  assemblage^  and  give 
them  that  particular  direction  which  our  present 
pUl'pose  demands.  A  concise  sumnfary  will  be 
suflBcietit. 

We  shall  accordingly  first  enumerate',  thosd 
passions^  affections,  and  emotions^  which  are  na- 
tural, and  are  calculated  to  be  beneficial ;  and  af- 
terwards advert  to  the  irregularities  observable  in 
many  of  our  passions  and  affections^  examine  into 
their  nature^  and  investigate  their  immediate 
causes^ 


:» 


CHAP.   L 


ON    THE    BENEFICIAL    AGENCY    OF    THE 

PASSIONS,  EMOTIONS,  &c.  IN  THE  PUR- 

SUIT  OF    WELL  -  BEING. 

SECT.    I. 


ON  THE   PASSIONS   AND  AFFECTIONS. 

1.    Love,    Hatred,    Desire,    Aversion^ 

jP'ROM  what  has  been  advanced  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion concerning  love  and  hatred^  it  appears  that 
these  constitute  the  two  leading  passions,  from  which 
all  others  are  derived  :♦  and  their  high  importance  to 
all  animated  beings  is  most  obvious.  These  are 
the  principles  which  excite  every  desire,  and  di- 
rect every  action.  They  implant  the  affections  by 
which  we  are  attracted  towards  every  thing  which 
seems  to  possess  good,  or  is  able  to  communicate 

*  See  Phil.  T.  chap.  1,  SeGtion  9. 
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it,  and  by  which  we  are  repelled  from  whatever 

[appears  hateful  in    itself,  or  threatens  to  render 

I  _Us  unhappy.      We  have  observed,  ihal  love  and 

iiatred  are  sometimes  viewed  as  principles,  some- 

^meiimes  as  passions,  and  sometimes  as  perma- 

■  jaent    affections;    and    in    every    character  they 

are  essential  to  our  well-being.     Without  them 

We  should  sink  into  an  universal  apathy ;  every 

k  thing  in  nature  would  be  as  indiflerent  to  percep- 
jtible  and  sentient  beings,  as  to  inanimate  matter. 
Jt  has  also  been  remarked  that  desire  and  avergion 
naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  the  principles 
of  love  and  hatred,  when  the  attention  is  directed 
-towards  particular  objects,  which  promise  to  bene- 
l)fit,  or  threaten  to  injure  us.     They  form  the  link 
l|pf  connection  which  subsists  between  the  affections 
mfii  love  and  hatred,  and  the  objects  immediately 
xciting  them.    As  we  cannot  enjoy  good  without 
rpossessing  the  means  of  good,  thus  is  the  desire  to 
possess  such  means  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
3ie  love  of  well-being,  and  a  powerful  stimulant 
Bjto  such  exertions  as  may  secure  them ;  and  an 
"(^version  to  the  occasions  of  evil,  is  virtually  the 
same  as  an  aversion  to  evil  itself.     In  every  in- 
stance it  renders  the  mind  watchful  and  rouses  its 
energies  to  repel,   or  escape  from  them.     These 
facts  have  already  been  rendered  so  obvious,  that 
farther,  enlargement  would  be  superfluous. 
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3.  Introductory  emotions  of  surprise,  xconder, 
and  astonishment. 
J^  we  are  surrounded  by  an  infinitude  of  ob- 
jects, and  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  Idci- 
dental  circumstances,  many  of  these  will  present 
themselves  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 
The  very  possibility  of  an  injury,  or  of  unpleasing 
sensations,  instantly  places  boih  body  and  mind 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  soon  as  either  of  these 
is  apprehended.  The  specific  object  is  thus  in 
some  measure  held  at  a  distance,  that  we  may  col- 
lect ourselves,  and  examine  its  precise  nature. 
If  it  should  possess  no  important  qualities,  nor  a 
capacity  to  produce  any  farther  effects,  it  is  imme- 
diately dismissed  and  the  alarm  subsides.  Should 
it  promise  good,  surprise  is  accompanied  by  a 
glow  of  exhilaration;  ifit  threaten  ill,  the  emotion 
is  accompanied  with  fear,  and  we  are  roused  to  repel 
or  escape  from  the  cause  of  an  alarm. 

As  xconder  is  excited  by  whatever  appears  at 
once  intricate  and  important,  thus  we  immediately 
feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  investigate.  We  at- 
tempt to  trace  all  the  mazes  of  intricacy,  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  knowledge;  or 
we  seek  relief  from  this  inquisitive  solicitude,  by 
forming  various  conjectures,  where  we  cannot 
investigate  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes;  and  al- 
though such  conjectures  may  be  imperfect  and 
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nsatisfactory  in  themselves,  they  frequently  fur- 
Iflsh  a  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  truth. 

'  Astonishment  is  an  emotion  which  relates  to 
something  great,  exceeding  the  usual  limits  or 
standards;  exceeding  all  we  know,  and  all  that 
we  conceived  to  be  probable  or  possible.  As 
there  is  a  vastness  in  the  exciting  cause,  so  there 
is  a  singular  elevation  in  this  emotion.  It  seems 
to  swell  and  extend  the  human  faculties,  that  they 
may  become  commensurate  with  the  object.  It 
is  always  introduced  by  something  of  extraordi- 
nary importance,  and  inspires  with  unusual,  I  had 
almost  said,  with  a  dignified  solicitude  to  investi- 
gate. Wherein  is  excited  by  an  excess  of ///,  it 
inspires  salutary  horror  and  indignation;  by  emi-  I 

nent  good,  the  mind  is  pleasingly  lost  in  admira-  i 

tion;  by  an  unusual  degree  of  human  excellence,  it  | 

cheerfully  pays  the  proper  tribute  of  praise,  and 

^^arms  the  heart  with  a  desire  to  emulate. 

^B  It  is  therefore,  the  office  of  all  these  introduc- 
tory emotions,  to  lead  us  through  ignorance,  into 
various  degrees  of  knowledge,  where  knowledge 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  safely  and  util- 
ity, or  consists  in  the  perception  of  some  extra- 
ordinary qualities.  They  inspire  the  mind  with 
vivacity,  perseverance  and  energy,  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  exciting  causes.  J 
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S.  Joy,  &\c.  ■     • 

Since  happiness  is  incei^ntly  pursued,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  means 
fidapted  t^  th^  end,  thus  whatever  we  deem  wor- 
thy ef  b^ing  possessed,  9s  conducive  to  cMs  end> 
will  necessarily  make  some  impression  upon  our 
minds  correspondent  to  its  supp<^ed  nature^  and 
our  situiation  respecting  it :  that  is,  'where  in- 
difference cannot  exist,  we  must  experience  sotne 
affection  relative  to  that  object,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  its  powers  to  make  us  happy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  our  expectancy  of  success, 
or  apprehiensibns  of  disappointment.  As  success 
will  not  consist  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  its  be- 
ing obtained,  but  in  the  satisfying  of  a  desire,  and 
in  the  s\ipposed  possession  of  a  positive  good,  it 
will  inspire  those  pleasurable  sensations  of  jby, 
$atisfactiony  contentment,  complacency,  &\C.  accord^ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  with  which  this  success 
is  surrounded.  These  are  among  the  choicest  of 
our  sensations,  and  they  communicate  happiness 
independent  of  the  good  expected  from  their  ex- 
citing causes.  Joy  is  that  delectable  exhilaration 
of  mind  which  we  consider  in  many  cases,  as  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  preceding  misfor- 
tunes and  oppressions.  Joy  is  the  due  reward  of 
Cur  assiduity ;  it  is  the  recompence  of  anxieties 
?nd  solicitudes;  the  triumph  of  victory  over  diffi- 
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culties  and  dangers.  The  various  kinds,  and  de- 
grees of  advantage  obtained^  produce  the  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  permanent  pleasure  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  contentment,  satisfaction, 
complacency,  &c. 

.  Every  object  of  desire  appears,  at  the  instant, 
possess  something  which  promises  either  utility 
or  pleasure.  If  we  be  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
possession  of  it,  the  heart  is,  for  a  season,  tntoxi- 
caied  with  joy.  If  the  apparent  good,  struck  us 
so  forcibly  when  it  was  not  in  our  possession,  as 
to  subdue  the  natural  indolence  of  our  disposi- 
tions, and  rouse  the  mind  to  painful  exertions, 
the  success  of  our  endeavours  must  necessarily 
produce  some  of  the  favourable  changes  in  our 
sensations  we  have  noticed. 


¥ 


4.  Sorrow.  , 

Whatever  has  been  a  been  a  source  of  consola-  i 

'  tion  and  enjoyment,  or  whatever  has  been  con- 
templated as  a  blessing  in  reserve,  must  have  ac  ■ 
quired  such  a  value  in  our  estimation,  that  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  respecting  its  loss  :  and 
should  we  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  this,  without  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent,  or 
of  indemnification,itmust  inspire  that  disagreeable 
>ensation  wc  denominate  Sorroic,  with  its  various 

Kid  ramifications,  according  to  the  ag- 
D  4 
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gravations  or  mitigations  of  our  loss.  Sorrow  is 
oft^n  the  eulogy  of  departed  blessings;  and  how- 
ever enigmatic^  it  may  appear,  the  depth  of  our 
sorrow  upon  privation,  clearly  indicates  that  we 
had  derived  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  from 
particular  possessions,  states,  situations,  and  ex- 
pectances, than  we  had  been  conscious  of,  while 
we  viewed  them  as  our  own,  or  within  ovir  reach. 
The  influence  of  the  good  we  lament  was  perpet- 
ually, though  gently  operative.  It  diffused  a  gen- 
eral sensation  of  well-being,  without  exciting  the 
degree  of  attention  requisite  to  investigate  the 
cause. 

The  absence  of  sorrow  constitutes  indifference ; 
but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  about  the  immediate 
cause  of  our  well-being,  at  the  instant  we  are  de» 
prived  of  it,  without  being  indifferentabout  well- 
b^ing  itself.  The  only  miiigatipn  to  the  pangs  of 
sorrow,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  directing  the  at- 
tention, and  in  strengthening  the  affections  to^ 
wards  some  other  good  in  our  possession,  or  to  bo 
o^Jtained  by  our  exertions. 

As  the  success  of  our  plans  naturally  inspires 
joy,  thus  will  dissappointments,  when  least  ex- 
pected, produce  the  unwelcome  sensations  of 
vexation  and  chagrin;  which  although  so  disagree- 
able, are  often  most  salutary.  They  induce  us  to 
^dvert  to  the  causes  of  our  disappointments,  and 
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["Aspire  more  caution  either  in  the  choice,  or  the 
l^iirauit.     They  serve  to  moderate  the  excess  of 

[*iirdour,  aud  render  us  more  watchful,  and  pru- 

l^dently  apprehensive  of  danger. 

When  sorrow  assumes  the  character  of  repentance 

^4nd   conlrilion,    it  superadds,  to   the    immediate 

eflects  of  the  loss,  a  painful  perception  of  our  own 

folly,  which  prompts  to  reformation,  and  is  (he 

t,  securest  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
^ponduct. 
y  i.  Fear. 

,  The  affection  we  indulge  for  that  which  we 
possess,  must  predispose  the  orind  for  painful  ap- 
prehensions, when  it  appears  expowd  to  imminent 
danger:  and  if  we  have  ever  experienced  what  it 

^iB  to  suffer  pain  and  misery,  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  these  will  inevitably  excite  sensations  most 
opposite  to  those  of  pleasure.     Such  painful  sen- 
sations are   denominated  Fear;   of  which  dread, 
terror,  consternation,  are  certain  modifications,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumstances,  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  treatise.     Nothing  can  mitigate 
or  qualify  these  indications  of  fear,  but  a  prospect 
of  escape,  or  of  possessing  some  other  good,  as 
^  an  indemnification  for  that  which  is  in  danger. 
^B"     Excessive  Fear  is  by  far  the  most  painful  of  all 
^■vur  sensations.     Fear  is  wholly  engaged  in 
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coptetnplation  of  Misery ;  which  contains  not  a 
(ingle  paHicIe  in  its  nature  calculated  to  soothe 
ajod  mitigate  its  agonizing  influence.  But  still  it 
is  the  vigilant  guardian  of  well-being.  It  tries 
every  expedient  and  makes  every  effort  to  escape 
thieevilso  much  dreaded.  Were  we  indifferent 
about  things  pernicious  in  themselves^  they  would 
frequently  seize  us  totally  unprepared^  and  over** 
whelm  us  when  we  might  have  escaped  from  them. 
Where. the  danger  is  real  and  pressings  the  sensa^ 
tions  inspired  by  the  perception  of  it,  ought  to  be 
keen  and  powerful,  that  we  may  be  impelled  as  it 
were,  to  avoid  it. 

When  we  ♦haye  unjustly  suffered  privation,  or 
when  we  perceive  ourselves  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  culpability  pf  others,  a  spirit  of  resent-* 
ment  is  raised.  We  charge  the  offender  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  criminality,  from  that  of  thought- 
less inattention  and  neglect,  up  to  premeditated 
design;  and  we  entertain  quick  and  vivid,  or  more 
pe^mftttent  sensations  of  an  irritating  nature  con- 
c^iOg  the  agent,  according  to  the  supposed  agr 
gravationjs  of  the  offence.  Although  our  self- 
love  be,  in  such  cases,  extremely  apt  to  mislead 
our  judgment,  and  we  impute  crimes  where  they 
do  not  exist,  or  imagine  culpability  to  a  greater 
is}^tent  than  the  act  deserved;  yet  we  are  not  so 
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formed  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  contemplate 
good  and  bad  conduct,  vrith  equal  calmness  oS* 
mind.  Such  an  indifference  would  not  o^Ay  be 
inimical  to  enjoyment,  but  it  would  expose  us 
perpetually  to  privations  from  the  perverse  and 
iniquitous  conduct  of  others.  Anger  is,  to  the 
subject  himself,  an  unpleasant  sensation,  that  he 
may  not  be  stimulated  by  inordinate  self-love  to 
indulge  it  upon  slight  occasions;  yet  it  is  much 
more  painful  to  the  object  of  our  anger,  unless  he 
should  be  rendered  callousto  every  social  feeling: 
for  to  the  person  incensed,  the  desire  of  inflicting 
punishment,  has,  like  most  other  desires^  some- 
thing gratifying  intermixed  with  it;  while  the 
violence  of  the  passion  is  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  insensible 
to  more  ingenuous  emotions. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  unless 
violent  paroxysms  of  anger  be  indications  of  insa- 
nity, however  agonizing  they  may  appear  in  the 
subject,  they  do  not  excite  the  sympathy  of  spec- 
tators, like  the  transports  of  sorrow.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  excess  of  anger  as  much 
more  culpable  than  the  excess  of  sorrow.  We 
observe  that  the  person  offended  has  taken  the 
redress  of  the  injury  into  his  own  hands,  while  the 
afflicted  are  supposed  to  be  without  redress.  Nor 
are  we  free  from  apprehensions  lest  violent  trans* 
ports  should  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  jnsticaj 
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and  inflict  Upon  the  offender  too  severe  a  chas- 
tisement.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  most  disposed 
to  sympathise  with  the  object  of  wrath,  attempt  to 
palliate  his  faults,  or  suggest  motives  of  forbear- 
ance and  compassion. 

7.  Desires. 

The  nature,  extent,  and  diversity  of  our  desires^ 
have  been  amply  considered  in  our  Analysis  of 
the  Passions.  We  shall  only  remark,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  importance,  that  they  are  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  to  those  changes  and  pursuits* 
which  promise  an  additipn^ttq  pur  present  stock  of 
comforts  or  supposed  means  of  enjoyment,  ^  liber-^ 
ation  from  whatever  is  painful  and  disagreeable  in 
our  state,  and  protection  from  whatever  threatens 
to  be  injurious.  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  an  in-^ 
finitude  of  objects,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
producing  some  augmentation,  or  diminution  of 
good;  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  qualities,  if  I 
may  thijs  express  myself,  either  of  a  beneficial  o*" 
pernicious  tendency,  the  influence  of  our  desires 
concerning  them  is  extensive  and  unremitted. 
Our  corporeal  wants,  the  higher  comforts  and  con- 
Teniences  of  life,  our  intellectual  pursuits,  social 
intercourse,  with  the  claims  andduties  arising  from 
it,  the  belief  and  expectancy  of  a  future  state,  our 
peculiar  sentiments,  and  even  our  doubts  concern- 
ing religious  suf^yects,  ^U  are  perpetual  sources  of 
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Kire,  as  each  may  inspire  joy,  or  sorroWj  hopes 
or  fears,  reverential  and  grateful  feelings,  anxious 
wiishes  and  painful  apprehensions;  sensations  these 
in  which  we  are  deeply  interested. 

From  the  above  view  of  these  Seffish  passions 
und  affections,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  na- 
tturally  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of  our  situations, 
■especting  the  objects  or  circumstances  which  ap- 
Lpear  to  affect  our  welfare;  and  although  they  may 
Ibe  improperly  excited,  and  indulged  beyond  the 
^dictates  of  reason,  yet  they  cannot  be  eradicated, 
as  long  as  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  and  feel- 
ing that  some  things  are  worthy  of  our  love,  and 
others  of  our  hatred;  that  some  objects,  situa- 
I  tionsj  and  circumstances,  and  modes  of  conduct 
fcofltribute  to  well-being,  deduct  from  it,  or  ex- 
pose us  to  dangers  respecting  it. 

As  in  every  state,  and  at  every  period  of  life> 
there  are  some  things  worthy  of  being  pursued, 
possessed  and  retained ;  and  as  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  we  are  exposed  to  frequent  injuries 
^irom  inadvertencies  or  malevolent  designs,  we 
pcannot  expect  a  total  exemption  from  their  cor- 
respondent affections.  For  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  our  desires,  and 
the  objects  of  ouf  pursuits,  yet  as  long  as  any 
thing  shall  remain  interesting  to  us,  adventitious 
circumstances  will  produce  characteristic  effects, 
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in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  Ydung  and  ar- 
dent minds^  void  of  experience,  possessing  quick 
sensibility,  and  charmed  by  novelty,  will  doubtless 
feel  more  frequent  and  stronger  emotions  than 
the  experienced  veteran.  They  will  more  fre- 
quefntly  feel  the  transports  of  joy,  the  ardour  of 
hope,  the  impetuosities  of  anger,  or  supposed  in- 
juries. The  Aged  will  grow  indifferent  about  some 
things,  acknowledge  the  vanity  of  others,  and  will 
moderate  most  of  those  desires  by  which  youth  is 
principally  excited ;  but  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments they  had  experienced  in  their  progress 
through  active  life,  where  they  might  have  ex- 
pected them  the  least,  and  of  injuries  where  they 
had  been  promised  acts  of  friendship ;  of  losses^ 
where  they  had  thought  themselves  most  secure, 
will  expose  them  to  habitual  suspicions  and  fearful 
apprehensions ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  diver- 
sities, the  primary  passions  and  affections  of  love^ 
hatred,  joy,  desire,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  anger, 
with  some  of  their  modifications,  will  occasionally 
exert  various  degrees  of  influence,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  natural  and 
legitimate  influence  of  these  passions,  they  act 
with  various  degrees  of  force  and  constancy  pro- 
-portioned  to  the  final  causes- of  their  excitements 
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Joy,  though  frantic  is  momentarTj  as  it  is 
simply  the  first  percussion  of  the  good  wc  expect 
to  be  permanenl,  joy  introducesan  habitual  cheer- 
fulness, and  goes  readily  over  to  the  pleasing  af- 

I  fections   of  contentment,  satisfaction,  and   com- 
►Jilacency, 

Anger,  in  its  violent  paroxysms,  is  also  of  short 

:  duration.  Being  the  destined  guardian  of  good, 
and  the  professed  avenger  of  wrongs,  it  is  quick 

■and  precipitate  in  the  discharge  of  these  offices. 
After  the  first  moments  of  transport,  anger  some- 

'times  gives  way  to  indignant  resentment,  where 
the  injury  has  appeared  attrocious;  it  sometimes 
yields  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason  ;  which  has 
discovered  that  an  heated  imagination  had  greatly 
magnified  the  offence;  and  it  is  sometimes  sub- 
dued by  the  pleadings  of  compassion. 

^^  Sorrozo  is,  in  its  own  nature,  more  permanent. 
]5rhe  first  agonizing  transports  are  succeeded  by 
Grief,  almost  as  agonizing,  or  by  corroding  Me- 
.lancholy.  Our  desire  of  well-being,  naturally  dis- 
.posing  us  to  feel  sensibly  the  loss  of  a  good  we 
had  enjoyed;  we  experience  a  painful  privation 
until  this  void  is  filled  up  by  the  acquirement  of 
some  other  good,  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent. 
The  moral  influence  of  Sorrow,  may  also  be  con-  i 
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sidered  as  a  final  cause  of  its  being  in  its  naturf 
more  protracted  than  any  other  passion. 

Fear  is  the  strongest^  as  well  as  the  most  painful 
of  all  the  Passions.  Its  most  powerful  paroxysms 
subdue  every  other.  They  extinguish  Love,  Joy^ 
and  Hope,  check  fhe  ichpetuosities  of  Anger  0!r 
ttage,  and  I'ouse  the  mind  from  the  listless  inac- 
tivity of  sorrow.  The  object  of  fear  is  to  guard 
the  good  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  or  in  ex- 
pectancy, or  to  shun  the  evils  of  which  w6  may 
not  be  able  to  calculate  the  extent  and  duration 
The  sensations  excited  for  this  purpose  are  pain- 
ful in  the  extreme ;  because  nothing  can  appear^ 
at  the  instant,  so  impoffant  and  desirable,  as  liber- 
ation from  the  impending  evil;  and  they  are  ren-^ 
dered  so  agonizing  that  wernay  be  impelled  to  make 
every  effort,  to  escape  the  supposed  calamity. 

Desires  towards  minuter  or  intermediafe objects/ 
are  in  their  own  nature  changeable.  An  object 
being  either  obtained.  Or  totally  lost,  desire  gives^ 
place  to  the  emotion  or  affection  that  corresponds^ 
with  the  natute  of  the  result.  Desire  toWarcls 
some  one  grand  object  may  be  perittanent.  The 
magnitude  of  the  good  desired,  appeals  in:  the 
prospect  too  great  to  be*  either  diminished  by  dis-' 
fance,  or  obscured  by  difficultie's^.  In  these  cases? 
4ettre^  as  long  ^si  it  is  encouraged  by  hope,  will 
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vary  its  pursuit  of  the  means,  while  it  remains  un- 
changeable respecting  the  end. 

Of  all  our  passions  and  affections,  Hope  is  t 
most  universal  and  the  most  permanent.  It  incor- 
porates with  every  other  passion  and  affection^  and 
always  produces  beneficial  eflTects.  By  intermixing 
with  our  fears  and  sorrows,  it  excites  to  exertions, 
and  prevents  the  horrid  inactivity  of  despair.  It 
animates  desire  :  it  is  encouraged  by  success,  and 
it  is  a  secret  source  of  pleasure  in  the  transports 
of  joy;  for  joy  triumphs  in  success  which  hope 
presages  will  be  permanent.  As  it  administers 
consolation  in  distress ;  as  it  quickens  all  our  pur- 
suits; as  it  communicates  to  the  mind  the  plea- 
sures of  anticipation;  as,  by  its  mild  and  yet  ex- 
hilarating influence,  it  is  the  most  salutary  of  ail 
our  affectionate  sensations,  it  cannot  be  of  too 
long  a  duration:  and  when  sanctioned  by  proba- 
bilities, I  had  almost  said  possibilities,  it  cannot  be 
too  much  indulged,  as  long  as  prudence  permits 
the  requisite  exertions. 


Social  Affections. 


I 

^^  The  indispensable  nature  of  the  various  relative 
and  social  affections,  is  most  obvious.  Conjugal, 
parental,  filial^    fraternal  attachments,    constitute 
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domestic  happiness^  e:^cite  to  t^ose  attentions  and 
offices  of  kindness  which  divide  and  dinupish  tb^ 
cares  and  burdens  of  life,  render  arduous  tasks 
familiar  and  pleasant,  incline  us  to  bear  with  each 
others  infirmities,  and  to  correct  and  soften  those 
asperities  which  a  contrariety  of  interest,  in  the 
minuter  articles  of  social  intercourse,  would  other** 
wise  engender. 

Friendship  selects  individuals  for  particular  ma-- 

nifestations  of  kindness.     It  admits  us  into  an  inti- 

• 

mate  acquaintance  with  peculiarities  of  plans, 
projects,  situations,  anxieties,  distresses,  which  are 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  It  dis- 
poses and  enables  us  secretly  to  administer  the  as- 
sistance, advice,  and  consolation  so  much  required : 
It  stimulates  to  extraordinary  exertions  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  extricates  from  embarrassments 
and  assists  pursuits,  in  cases  where  the  calmer  offi- 

« » • 

ces  of  benevolence,  would  prove  inadequate. 

The  different  ramifications  of  the  benevolent 
principle,  as  delineated  in  the  preceding  volume, 
abundantly  indicate,  not  only  the  general  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  benevolent  temper,  but  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  particular  state  and  ex* 
igencies  of  the  object;  as  we  attempted  to  exem- 
plify in  the  acts  of  liberality,  pity,  compassiqg, 
mercy,  and  the  hazardous  exertions  of  sympathy' 
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when  danger  is  imminent.  The  quick  emotions 
excited  upon  such  occasions,  expose  the  benevo- 
lent heart  itself  to  danger,  that  others  may  be  res- 
cued from  impending  death.  Compassion  allevi- 
ates distresses,  either  by  the  tokens  of  sympathetic 
concern,  by  administering  the  relief  particularly 
required,  or  by  the  sublime  acts  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct 
gives  the  highest  zest  and  relish  to  social  inter- 
course. It  annihilates  the'petulance  of  selfishness, 
and  envy,  and  censoriousness,  with  all  their  irrita- 
ting and  malignant  effects.  It  is  sure  to  communi- 
cate pleasure,  and  frequently  at  a  small  expence. 

Gratitude,  admiration,  esteem,  respect,  vene- 
lation,  &c.  are  those  pleasing  affections  and  emo- 
tions, which  have  for  iheirobject,  virtuous,  amiable, 
dignified  character  and  conduct,  and  whatever  is 
eminently  great,  wise  and  good.  They  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  different  degrees  of  worth;  while 
they  inspire  ihe  breast  of  the  admirer  with  an  in- 
ward pleasure,  which  is  a  full  indemnification  for 
that  sense  of  inferiority,  with  which  they  are  ac- 
companied. They  also,  according  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  social  affections,  cherish  the  love  of 
excellency,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  imitate  a  con  • 
duct  which  it  feels  to  be  respectable,  amiable,  and 
worthy. 
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Displacency,  inrits  various  degrees^  from  irrision 
to  horror,  is  a  pertinent  reprehension  of  folly  and 
yice,  adapted  to  the  degrees  of  their  deformity. 
Its  indications  are  calculated  to  cover  the  face  of 
the  offender  with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  to  con- 
firm the  indignant  censurer  in  all  his  virtuous  dis- 
positions. In  these  moments,  the  contrast  between 
the  elevation  of  just  and  dignified  conduct,  and 
tliose  atrocities  which  excite  horror,  indignation, 
and  contempt,  strikes  the  mind  with  irresistable 
force;  Such  strong  emotions  are  occasional  tem-' 
pests  of  the  soul,  which  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
whatever  is  mean^and  base;  while  by  agitating  the 
virtuous  affections  to  the  very  roots^  their  growth 
is  invigorated. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  all  the  ramifications,, 
compounds,  and  derivations,  of  the  leading  passions 
personal  or  social,  and  shew  that  they  have  an  in- 
termixture of  sensations,  correspondent  to  their 
natures.  Discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  whether 
they  respect  our  own  conduct  or  that  of  others, 
imply  a  mixture  of  sorrow  with  disapprobation>  or 
a  portion  of  anger,  according  to  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability. Their  proper  office  is  to  produce  further 
reformation.  Patience,  resignation,  humility,  al- 
ways alleviate  the  unpleasant  or  distressing  sensa- 
tions, natural  to  the  state  in  which  their  soothing 
aid  is  required.     They  sometimes  temper  sorrow^ 
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with  awe  and  reverence,  by  which  it  is  greatly  dig- 
nified; and  they  often  inspirejiope,  which  beholds 
brighter  scenes  behind  the  darkest  clouds.  Terror, 
which  is  the  dread  of  something  tremendous,  is 
connected  wiih  such  a  degree  of  hope,  and 
in  some  cases  of  anger,  as  excites  to  energetic 
reaction. 

But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularize  far- 
ther. Thevarious  degrees  of  utility,  and  the  precise 
adaptations  of  these  compound  afiections,  where 
they  are  excited  within  ihe  bounds  of  propriety 
and  moderation,  to  the  complicated  circumstances 
of  their  exciting  causes,  will  have  sufficiently  indi- 
cated themselves,  while  we  were  investigating  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  each.  We  shall  on- 
ly add,  under  this  head,  that  of  all  the  passions  and 
aifeclions.  Complacency  is,  frotn  its  nature,  the  most 
replete  with  enjoyment.  Complacency  has  been 
described  as  the  compound  of  satisfaction  and  ap- 
•  probation.  It  is  the  peculiar  recompence  of  some 
species  and  of  some  degree  of  merit;  either  of  our 
own  or  of  others,  in  whose  welfare  we  arc  warmly 
interested.  Introduced  by  pure  unmixed  joy,  it 
inspires  a  permanent  satisfaction  dignified  by  full 
approbation.  In  complacency,  reason  and  affec- 
tion form  a  delectable  union.  No  gratifications  can 
be  indulged  to  which  reason  does  not  give  unqua- 
E   s 
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liiied  consent;  reason  itself  pronouncei3  that  we 
have  a  right  to  rejoice^  and  ^is  renders  the  joy 
complete. 


The  geneml  survey  of  the  utility  of  the  passions 
and  affections  which  has  been  made,  clearly  indi- 
cates how  closely  they  are  interwoven  with  our 
very  nature !  Hbw  large  a  portion  they  make  of 
Oursel'Oes!  Notwithstanding  the  irregularities  with 
which  they  are  so  often  chargeable,  human  nature 
could  not  exist  without  them.  They  are  (as  one 
expresjsesit)  "  more  intimately  connected  with  u* 
than  the  limbs  of  our  bodies.  These  may  be  am- 
putated, and  we  should  remain  the  same,  but  the 
passions  and  affections  cannot  be  extirpated  with- 
cfut  the  destruction  of  humanity."  Were  it  a  fact 
that  the  Stoics  taught  the  eradication  of  every  pas-* 
sion  and  affection,  the  immutable  constitution  of 
his  nature,  would  not  permit  the  most  determined 
Stoic  to  act  upon  the  principles  he  professed*  He 
would  be  deprived  of  every  motive  to  propagate 
his  doctrines.  He  could  neither  take  pleasure  in 
diffusing,  his  sentiments,  rejoice  in  his  success, 
nor  grieve  at  his  disappointment.  Nor  would  he 
have  any  ]\x^  cause  to  rejoice;  for  the  completion 
of  his  scheme  would  consist  in  reducing  the  human 
face  toa  species  of  automaton,  which  might  have 
been  moved  by  wheels  aaidpullies,  instead  of  be- 
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ling  actuated  by  a  vital  sensient  principle.     Wilh- 
'  aat  that  power  of  sensation,    immediatelv  con- 
nected with  life,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  pas- 
sions and  affections,  man  would  become  inferior 
to  the  lowest  animal,  and  be  reduced  to  a  level 
I  with  the  vegetable  creation.     But  it  appears  that 
1  me  apalhy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  their 
i  principles,  implied  no  more  than  a  self-command 
I  igainst  every  violent  and  indecorous  transport.  It 
\  Aught  the  blessings  of  a  tranquil  mind  in  the  midst 
I  of  the  greatest  evils.   lis  sole  object  was  to  render 
s  superior  to  the  misfortunes  of  life,  by  enjoin- 
[•  Ing  a  total  indifference  to  them.     They  admitted 
I  flie  ira.%  or  affections  of  the  soul,  and  gave  excel- 
\  lent  rules  fur  their  regulations. 


Totally  to  condenin  the  firit  impulse  of  the 
I 'passions,  in  every  case,  would  be  to  exceed  the  dic- 
ftates  and  perhaps  the  requirements  of  nature.  The 
I  Only  argument  on  which  the  injunction  is  founded^ 
\  that  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  whatever  is  expo- 
Ksed  to  a  pernicious  nhiise;  which  would,  in  fact* 
■jOinihilale  everj'  species  of  uiility.     Though  the 
»assions  are  sometimes  so  impetuous,  and  the  ma- 
ferity  of  them  excite  such  painful  sensations,  yet 
'i  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  there 
[Bre  states  in  human  nature  andseasons  of  life,  where 
[hey*  answer  the  most  important  purposes.     Nor 
£  4 
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could  we  totally  suppress  them;  without  acquiring,., 
an  insensibility  which  would  incapacitate  for  ener- 
getic action, 

It  is  however  cheaffully  admitted,  that  violent 
transports  of  passion  are  not  so  necessary,  nor  are 
they  so  frequent,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
society,  as  in  its  rude  and  infantile  state.     Where 
the  objects  of  human  desires  are  few,  they  naturally 
appear  most  interesting,  and  they  are  more  apt  to 
make  forcible  impressions,  which  manifest  them-; 
selves  by  violent  emotions.    This  was  the  case  with 
the  nations  of  antiquity  most  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  is  still  observable 
among  savage  nations.     Wars  in  both  these  cases 
are  not  the  result  of  the  cool  calculation  of  policy, 
but  of  national  wrath;  the  cruelties  of  anger  know 
no' bounds,  and  are  softened  by  no  intreaties.  To 
sue  for  mercy  m^rks  the  coward;  and  to  bestow  it 
is  deemed  an  act  of  injustice.     The  expressions  of 
sorrow,  which  were  familiarly  exhibited  among 
the  ancients,  would  in  modern  days  be  considered 
as  marks  of  insanity;  such  as  rending  the  garments, 
lifting  up  the  voice  and  weeping  aloud,  covering 
the  body  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  observance 
of  fasts  with  rigid  and  protracted  severities.  Their 
joys  were  also  manifested  by  bacchanalian  exta- 
cies,  and  loud  shouts  of  sarcastic  triumph  over  z. 
Vanquished  foe^j  which  wpuldbedeempd  indecorous. 
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Kin  more  polished  states.  On  such  occasions  the 
Lmost  exalted  and  respectable  characters  did  not 
tdisdain  to  dance  with  the  multitude,  or  to  join  in 
L  the  public  sougs  of  exultation  and  triumph. 
L  We  may  also  remark,  that  in  societies  where 
L  government  has  not  taken  the  redress  of  injuries 
[  into  its  own  hands,  by  the  enforcement  of  penal 
Llaws,  every  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  be  the 
L  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs;  and  as  the  passions 
L  are  corrupt  judges  in  our  own  case,  the  quick  and 
L  irritated  sense  of  injuries  will  naturally  prompt  to 
L  inflict  punishments,  far  exceeding  the  boundaries 
L  of  justice:  but  in  states  where  private  offences  be- 
L  come  the  objects  of  public  animadversion;  where 
L  justice  is  impartially  administered,  and  were  the 
L  power  of  inflicting  punishment  is  denied  to  the 
I  offended  party,  the  passions  are  not  in  such  a  per- 
I  petual  ferment;  the  punishment  being  ti-ansferred 
I  into  other  hands,  the  violentstimulus  to  anger  and 
I  revenge  is  greatly  weakened,  and  tranquillity  of 
I  mind  is  much  sooner  restored. 
K  Although  the  love  of  glory,  and  a^irJt  of  re- 
Kyengej  or  tlic  desire  of  rapine,  inspired  unculli_ 
ryated  nations  with  courage,  and  with  an  insensi- 
bility of  danger  in  the  hour  of  contest,  yet  their 
ignorance  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
Jhe  fears  that  are  generated  by  superstition.  When 
most  indignant  to  be  afraid  of  man,  they  were 


afraiU  of  almost  every  thing   besides.     Where- 
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ever  fhey  imagined  powers  and  dangers  td  cslsf/ 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  the  stoutest 
hearts  were  not  ashanied  of  being  struck  with  a 
panic.  The  boldest  heroes  trembled  at  an  unfa- 
iourable  omen,  and  submitted,  with  ah  abject 
iBpirit,  to  those  whom  they  imagined  to  hold  com* 
mnnication  with  invisible  beings.  Terrors  ftoM 
these  sources  gradually  diminish  with  their  camies* 
Juster  notions  have  nearly  destroyed  the  itialtgnant 
influence  of  spectres  and  daemons:  reiterated 
experience  also,  by  enabling  the  subject  t6  calcu- 
late degrees  of  danger  with  greater  accuracy,  re- 
lieves the  informed  mind,  from  those  vain  terroW 
which  so  frequently  alarm  the  ignOfant  axiif 
inexperiericed. 

The  multiplicity  of  pursuits  which  engage  thd 
attention  of  active  and  instructed  minds,  by  miilti- 
plying  the  number  of  their  desires,  checks  the  ini-  / 
petuosity  of  each  individual  influence,  moderates 
joy  upon  success,  and  renders  disappointment  lesS 
vexatious.  The  hopes  of  happiness,  not  being  en- 
tirely centered  in  a  very  few  objects,  they  are  not 
so  completely  frusti-ated ;  nor  is  disappoihtment 
succeeded  by  that  excess  of  grief  and  despair,  tH 
Vhich  others  are  liable,  whoise  affections  and  dx- 
e'rtiotts  are  solely  directed  to  one  point.  Thosd 
habits  of  urbanity  also  which  are  the  pleasing  ce- 
ibents  of  Society,  in  civilized  arid  polished '  life; 
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soften  the  natural  impetuosity  of  temperj  and  pre- 
vent the  manifestations  of  violent  and  indecorous 
emotions,  which  are  calculated  to  kindle  similar 
emotions  in  the  breast  of  others;  and  thus  mild- 
er dispositions  and  calmer  habits  are  gradually 
introduced. 

Hence,  although  it  may  be  morally  impossible 
to  suppress  the  stronger  emotions  by  any  effort 
of  reason,  where  the  predispositions,  exciting  cau- 
ses, and  national  habits,  exist  in  all  their  vigour, 
yet  those  transports  of  every  kind  which  charac- 
terize persons  of  strong  passions,  and  few  ideas, 
and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  general 
example,  may  gradually  diminish,  or  simply  be 
called  forth  by  great  and  extraordinary  occasions: 
while  the  affections  will  be  directed  by  the  calmer 
I  ^conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  oftnerit  or  dement. 

P  To  conclude.  This  infinite  diversity  of  relati- 
ons of  human  beings  with  every  thing  around  them, 
is  the  manifest  cause  of  that  infinite  diversity  in 
the  passions  and  afliections,  which  has  rendered  a 
regular  arrangement  so  exrremely  difficult  to  the 
moralist.  For  we  percei\  e  that  some  are  primitive, 
others  derivative.  Some  are  simple,  others  com- 
plex, some  are  chiefly  operative  in  the  more  rude 
and  uncultivated  stateof  society,  others  in  the  more 
polished:    Some  are  predominant   in  childhood. 


^Jtlhers 


Ihers  in  youth,  and  others  in  advanced  yeais; 
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Some  are  intimately  connected  together,  as  love, 
joy,  gratitude,  among  the  pleasant  affections;  feai>' 
hatred,  anger,  &c.  among  the  unpleasant:  Some> 
arei  diametrically  opposite,  as  love  and  hatred;  hope 
and  fear;  joy  and  isorrow,  &c.    Some  refer  to  the. 
past,  as  sorrow,  contrition,  &c.     Some  to  the  fu- 
ture, as  fear,  anxiety :  Some  are  the  rewards  of  right 
6onduct,  as  complacency:  Some  are  the  punish* 
ment  of  errcH^  and  crimes,  as  penitence  and  remorse : 
Some  respect  the  present  good,  or  evil,  as  joy»; 
contentment,  anger,  envy:  Some  mark  approba- 
tion, as  complacency,  esteem,  admiration ;  others 
displacency  as  anger,  contempt:  Some  are  the  pu*, 
nishments  of  inordinate  self-love,  as  envy  and  jea- 
lousy; and  others  are  the  indications  and  rewards 
of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  the  strong  sym-*- 
pathetic  affectionai 

SECT  n. 

ON    THE    UTILITY    QF   THE   EMOTIONS. 

^THHE  Emotions  have  been  distinguished  by  ift. 
from  the  passions  and  affections,  as  being 
more  immediately  their  external  signs.  That  is, 
every  particular  passion  or  strong  affection,  has  its 
characteristic  marks,  by  which  we  not  only  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  subject  is  strongly  agitated, 
but  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
inffuential  pai^ion. 
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Many  important  advantages  result  from  this  con- 
stitution of  our  nature.  Milder  affections  may  lie 
concealed,  because  it  would  not  be  proper,  in  eve- 
ry case  of  their  indiilgencej  for  one  man  to  be 
madefuUy  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  pro- 
pensities of  another.  As  long  as  these  are  latent, 
they  may  be  inert;  and  where  they  exert  no  im- 
mediate influence,  of  either  a  good  or  bad  tenden- 
cy, it  may  not  concern  us  to  know  them.  But 
when  the  passions  are  strong  and  violent,  or  when 
the  affections  can  no  longer  remain  concealed,  they 
prompt  to  correspondent  aclions,  and  these  may 
not  be  indifferent.  In  such  cases,  it  is  frequently 
of  great  imporlance  that  the  spectator  should  know 
the  kind  of  impulse,  that  his  conduct  may  be  cor- 
respondent to  it:  that  he  may  either  soothe  aud 
moderate,  encourage,  direct,  subdue,  or  escape 
from  the  consequences.  This  internal  ferment  can 
no  longer  be  indifferent  to  us,  when  it  is  on  the 
pointofburstingforlhto  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  the  subject  himself,  or  of  those  around  him. 

II  As  therefore  the  social  principle  renders  us  deep- 
ly interested,  in  the  state  and  correspondent  con- 
Huct  of  our  associates,  it  becomes  important  that 
ire  should  know  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  ITencc 
it  is,  that  every  strong  passion  produces  its  speci- 
^c  emotion,  bywhich  each  passion  is  distinguish- 
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cd  from  the  others;  and  we  know,  with  an  ih(al« 
lible  certainty,  what  passes  within.  These  extern 
nal  signs  are  so  characteristic  and  so  strongly  mark-* 
ed,  that  they  frequently  enable  us  to  detect  the 
hypocrisy  of  language:  they  receive  full  credit^ 
in  opposition  to  the  strongest  verbal  declaration^ 
of  a  contrary  import. 

But  the  utility  of  the  emotions  is  not  confined  to 
the  advantages  of  discrimination;  the  changes; 
manifested  in  the  corporeal  system,  perfectly  har-» 
monize  with  the  nature  of  the  passion  or  strong 
affection,  and  are  obviously  calculated  to  produce 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  spectators,  most  adapt* 
ted  to  their  character.  This  view  of  the  subject,' 
is  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  perhaps  appear 
novel  to  some  of  my  readers;  we  will  therefore  give 
it  a  moment's  attention^ 

Jhe  striking  eccentricities  of  joy ;  the  lively  ac- 
cents, the  quick  and  animated  gestures,  the  spright- 
ly eye,  and  enlivened  countenance,  the  eager  de- 
sire of  communicating  to  others  all  the  circum^ 
stances  relative  to  the  acceptable  tidings,  are  ad^* 
mirably  calculated  to  spread  the  pleasing  con  tagion^^ 
and  awaken  the  endearing  congratulations  of  our 
friends,  who  by  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice, 
augment  their  felicity.  When  joy  is  the  issue  of 
particular  exertions,  when  it  is  the  result  and  re* 
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H  ^onipence  of  some  concerted  plan,  every  witness 
H  is  excited  and  encouraged,  by  these  incontestiblc 
^■Indicalions  of  felicity,   to   make  similar  efforts. 

■  Such  pleasing  manifestatioas  that  difficulties  are  to 
H  be  surmounted,  and  that  anxious  doubts  have  been 
H^exchanged  for  delightful  realities,  animate  the 
^Tj^guid,  kindle  fresh  hopes  in  the  despoodiag, 
^■3wd  redouble  the  ardour  of  the  most  active. 

K  The  pleasing  affections  of  contentment,  satisfac- 
^^tion,  complacency,  and  hope,  diffuse  a  captivating 
1^  vivacity,  or  a  chearful  serenity  over  the  counte- 
nance, at  once  indicating  inward  placidness  of 
mind,  and  disposing  the  spectator  to  a  participa- 
tion. They  manifest  where  true  enjoyment  is  seat-  ' 
ed ;  and  were  men  wise  they  would  consider  these 
sensations,  as  the  grand  objects  of  pureuitj  and 
value  the  means  alone  according  to  their  power  ia 
producing  these  ends. 

Pr  The  external  tokens  of  conjugal,  parental,  filial, 
Jraternal  affection,  or  of  warm  and  sympathetic 
Jriendship,  by  manifesting  what  passes  within, 
awaken  love,  gratitude,  and  reciprocal  attachments. 
They  soften  and  appease  anger,  and  put  indifler-  ->, 

^nce  to  the  blush. 

The  indications  of  love,  considered  as  a  personal 
jredilection.  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  ope- 
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Tate  still  more  powerfully.  The  exptessive  coufi- 
tenance  and  speaking  eye,  which,  while  they  reveal 
the  passion,  confess  that  it  is  mixed  with  varied 
degrees  of  hope  and  fear,  silent  dejection,  or  assi- 
duous desires  to  please,  exert  their  united  influence 
to  kindle  pity,  gratitude  and  sympathy;  those 
precursors  of  reciprocal  affection.  The  obvious- 
disposition  to  please,  inspires  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  The  lover  is  instinctively  prompted  to 
exhibit  his  good  qualities  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  he  cautiously  conceals  his  unpleasant  ones, 
without  any  studied  intention  to  deceive.  The 
passion  itself  disposes  to  every  thing  that  is  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable ;  softens,  for  a  time  the  natural 
rudeness  of  his  character;  and  could  he  always 
I'emain  the  lover^  he  might  become  permanently 
amiable. 

»  Thus  it  is  wisely  instituted,  that  in  the  nearest 
and  most  interesting  connections  of  life,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance  should  manifest  the 
strength  of  our  affections,  by  which  a  reciprocity 

is  inspired,  or  augmented. 

/ 

4 

'  The  open  unaffected  benignity  conspicuous  in 
the  countenance  of  a  benevolent  man,  increases 
the  value  of  his  kind  offices,  in  the  ^yes  of  the  re- 
cipient. His  benevolent  smiles  manifest  th^  at- 
tractive goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  while  they  di- 
minish the  reluctance  to  be  benefited  m  a  delicate 
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mind,  they  greatly  magnify  ils  estimation  of  the 
benefit. 

The  concern  inscribed  upon  the  couniennnce 
of  the  Compassionate  Man,  indicates  a  sympathy 
which  ingratiates  and  soothes.  It  affords  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted,  to  observe  their  distress  re- 
flected, as  it  were,  from  the  countenance  of  a  sym- 
pathetic friend;  and  where  compassion  is  manifested 
by  acts  of  mercy,  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
they  inspire  are  best  calculated  to  render  contri- 
tion sincere  and  permanent. 

Anger  is  conversant  with  injuries,  and  it  rouses 
the  whole  frame  to  repel  them.  It  inspires  the 
language  of  menace;  it  renders  the  aspect  terri- 
ble; and  it  gives  energy  to  the  muscular  system; 
these  unite  to  strike  the  offender  wiih  dread.  The 
injured  are  thus  empowered  by  the  emotion  itself 
to  inflict  the  merited  chastisement,  while  the 
guilty  are  impressed  with  fearful  apprehensions,  ' 

and  thus  rendered  more  unequal  to  resistance. 
When  anger  is  accompanied  with  the  marks  of 
contempt  and  disdain,  a  severer  satire  is  inscribed 
on  the  countenance,  than  the  utmost  force  of 
language  could  express. 

The   dangers  which   render  courage  a  virtue 
arouse  the  mind,  brace  and  invigorate  the  corpo- 
real system,  and  thus  augment  the  powers  of  aclioo  | 
and  of  resistance.                                                               m 
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The  first  agitations  of  Sorroxo,  are  most  empha- 
tical  signals  of  distress^  demanding  succour  from 
every  quarter :  by  its  plaintive  voice  and  dejected 
mien^  it  invites  to  friendly  and  consoling  sympathy ; 
while  it  relieves  oppressed  nature  by  ite  tears.  The 
adversities  productive  of  sorrow  too  frequently 
proceed  from  presumptive  insensibility  to  danger> 
from  thoughtlessness  and  inconsideration ;  or  from 
the  violence  of  our  passions ;  those  inexhaustible 
sources  of  error  in  our  choice,  in  our  expectations, 
and  in  our  conduct.  A  privation  of  the  good  we  had 
in  our  possession,  or  concerning  which  we  had  in- 
dulged the  most  sanguine  hopes,  introduces^  as  it 
were,  a  new  order  in  our  state,  and 'gives  a  new 
direction  to  our  purposes  and  pursuits. 

Disappointments  lead  us  to  reflect  more  mi- 
nutely upon  the  nature  of  the  blessing  to  which 
we  were  so  strongly  attached,  and  also  upon  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  which  deprived  us  of  its 
possession  :  in  the  one  case  we  are  rendered  more 
disposed  to  prefer  objects  of  a  more  durable  na- 
ture, and  in  the  latter,  to  be  more  upon  our  guar4 
against  the  surprise  of  privation.  These  united, 
render  that  pensive  mood  which  succeeds  to  the 
first  transports  of  sorrow,  highly  important.  The 
mind  is  now  disposed  to  reflection ;  its  former  le- 
vities are  checked  and  suspended;  its  insensibility 
is  removed;  it  is  softened  to  receive  the  dictates 
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9/  wisdom^  and  to  be  impressed  by  those  salutary 
instructions  which  were  so  frequently  refused  ad-» 
mittance.  The  love  of  solitude  so  peculiar  to 
grief,  is  highly  favotirable  to  that  train  of  reflecti- 
ons suggested  by  the  affliction;  and  the  afflicted 
mind  attlently  seeks  the  leisure  so  requisite  for 
these  important  purposes^ 

The  energetic  influence  of  Termor',  rouses  thtf 
frame,  either  to  repel  6t  to  escape  from  instant 
danger.  It  places  the  body  instinctively  in  an  at- 
titude of  defence;  it  throws  unusual  force  into  the 
limbs  to  effect  an  escape ;  and  when  this  is  im^ 
practicable,  the  wild  horror  mixed  with  savage 
fierceness  of  countenance^  inspires  the  assailant 
himself  with  dread. 

Abject  Fear  which  views  some  tretnendous  evil 
impending,  from  which  it  cannot  possibly  escape, 
as  it  depresses  the  spirits,  so  it  enfeebles  the  cor- 
poreal frame ;  and  it  renders  the  victim  an  easy 
prey  to  the  evil  he  dreads.  But  is  not  this  abject 
state  of  mind  and  body,  intended  as  an  humble 
suit  to  commiseration,  as  the  last  resource  ?  The 
pallid  horror  inscribed  upon  the  visage,  the  trem- 
bling debilitated  limbs,  are  such  indications  of  a 
subdued  mind  and  of  internal  kifferings,  as  call 
aloud  for  sympathy,  in  the  moment  of  distress  j 

It  i 
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and  must  dispose  all^  but  tyrants  and  cowards^  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  compassion  and  mercy^ 
where  they  can  be  safely  shewn.  Abject  fear 
}s  the  most  prevalent,  when  connected  with 
conscious  guilt.  It  is  seldom  experienced  to  the 
extreme  of  agony  by  a  virtuous  sufferer.  Does 
not  this  suggest  the.  idea,  that  when  the  vicious 
are  completely  subdued,  their  sufferings  have  still 
a  claim  upon  our  commiseration,  as  far  as  pru- 
dence  or  security  will  permit  ? 

It  h^s  been  noticed  that  the  blush  of  Shame  may 
4rise  from  different  causes.  It  may  proceed  from 
cmscious  guilt,  or  from  an  excess  oi  modest  diffi^ 
dence.  The  shame  of  criminality,  while  it  is  the 
commencement  of  deserved  punishment,  frequent- 
ly leads  to  a  full  detection  of  the  crime;  and  yet  if 
has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  wrath>  by  the  certain 
indications  which  it  gives>  that  the  heart  is  not 
totally  depraved.  The  blush  of  Modesty  attracts 
the  most  favourable  attentions,  as  it  is  the  mark  of 
a  virtuous  sensibility  ;  and  being  occasioned  by 
the  union  of  exalted  ideas  of  perfection,  with  con- . 
scious  deficiencies,  it  strongly  solicits  and  it  ob- 
tains indulgence. 

Jealousy,  being  a  mixture  or  a  succession  of  all 
the  passions,  varies  its  appearances  according  to 
the  complexion  of  the  emotion  predominant  at 
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the  instant;  and  consequently  it  may  occasionally 
excite  irrision,  contempt,  or  commiseration,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  influence,  and  of  the 
pi'obabilities  on  which  it  is  founded. 


Efivj/  and  Mafice  having  no  one  objectof  utili- 
ty, and  not  admitting  of  an  apology;  being  vice 
and  the  punishment  of  vicCj  at  the  same  instant; 
and  the  punishment  not  exceeding  the  crime,  they 
set  a  mark  upon  the  countenance  which  inspires 
horror  without  exciting  the  least  compassion. 


It  is  observable  that  Surprize,  IF^onder,  jldonish- 
ment,  however  strongly  they  may  be  marked,  sel- 
dom if  ever  excite  sympathetic  emotions  corres- 
pondent with  their  strength.  Is  not  this  because 
they  are  simply  introductory  of  the  influential 
qualities  which  immediately  relate  to  well-being? 
The  chief  eflect  they  produce  upon  the  spectator 
is  to  excite  curiosity;  they  render  him  desirous  of 
knowing  the  efficient  cause  of  these  strong  emo- 
tions, and  to  share  in  the  result  of  farther  in- 
vestigation. 

We  may  also  remark,  as  an  incidental  advantage 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  which 
tenders  every  passion  and  stronger  affection  so  vi- 
sible to  others  by  its  characteristic  signs,  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  pure,  innocent,  and  exalted 
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pleasures  Which  arie  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  delight 
in  imitations  of  every  description.  The  disposition 
to  be  pleased  from  this  source^  manifests  itself  in 
the  most  trifling  and  the  most  dignified  subjects; 
in  the  delineations  and  descriptions  of  objects, 
inanimate  and  animate^  from  the  lowest  plant  and 
reptile  to  the  human  form ;  from  the  mimickry 
that  charms  less  cultivated  minds^  to  the  interest- 
ing and  sublime  subjects  with  which  the  most  refi- 
ned become  enraptured.  In  this  extensive  range, 
the  human  character^  dispositions,  and  actions,  as 
they  are  manifested  by  attitudes,  gestures,  and 
countenance^  are  placed  in  the  most  exalted  raok. 
The  faithful  and  spirited  representation  of  these 
constitutes  the  grand  excellency  of  the  Drama,  is 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  sublimest  poet-» 
ry,  and  immortalizes  the  statuary  and  the  painter. 
The  pleasures  extended  and  multiplied,  from  this 
inexhaustible  source,  are  too  numerous  and  too 
influential  upon  human  enjoyment,  to  be  pas8e4 
pver  ip  total  silence. 
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SECT.  in. 

ON    PREDELICTIONS :    OR 

Advantages  arising frojn  those  various  causes 

which  create  a  diversity  in  our 

dispositions  <Sf  affections. 

TT  has  fully  appeared,  in  the  preceding  Essay^ 
that  the  cardinal  passions  of  Love  and  Hatred, 
are  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  that 
they  must  exist,«and  exert  their  influence,  as  long 
as  we  possess  the  power  of  perceiving  characters 
and  qualities,  in  situations  and  objects,  which  are 
deemed  of  extreme  importance  to  well-being: 
We  have  also  shewn  that  the  passions  immediately 
derived  from  love  and  hatred,  to  which  every  one 
is  exposed,  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation, 
respecting  interesting  objects,  as  joy,  sorrow,  hope, 
fear,  anger,  desire,  are  so  interwoven  with  our  na- 
tures, that  they  cannot  be  totally  annihilated,  with- 
out a  total  change  of  the  human  character:  It 
was  moreover  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  these 
generi^l  laws,  there  is  not  an  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  various 
passions  and  emotions;  that  some  persons  may 
feel  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  by  incidents  which  would 
inspire  others  with  joyful  transports;  and  some 
may  pursue  with  ardour,  objects  from  which  othe« 
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would  turn  away  with  disgust.     This  diversity  ari- 
ses from  a  diversity  in  our  ideas,  concerning  the 
character  of  the  means  or  instruments,  supposed  to 
be  productive  of  the  one  or  the  other;  and  these 
ideas  are  rendered  by  an  infinitude  of  incidental 
circumstances  so  various,   that  few  individuals  are 
uniform  in  their  sentiments,  either  respecting  the 
nature  or  the  means  of  happiness.     Some   of  the 
jnore  obvious  causes  of  a  diversity,  both  in  opin- 
ions and  affections,  have  been  enumerated  and 
enlarged  upon  under  the  following  heads :     The 
Influence  of  experience,  difference  of  sex,  of  tempera-' 
ment :  the  progress  of  our  nature  from  infancy  to  ad* 
vanced  years:  national  customs:  the  force  of  habit : 
the  principle  of  self -love :  influence  of  education;   of 
novelty;    of  fashion:  love  of  singularity  :  popular 
prejudices :    associated  affections :  the   manner  ^  in 
which  information  is  conveyed :    imitative  tones  and 
gestures:  rhetoric  and  oratory:  the  Drama,  or  scenic 
cal  representations :  and  various  predisposing  causes. 
These  peculiarities  have  in  some  cases  an  irre- 
sistible influence;  in  others  they  operate  with  more 
or   less   uniformity   according  to  circumstances; 
some  are  whimsical  and  capricious;  others  create  a 
characteristic  diversity  between  one  person   and 
another,  in  situations  apparently  similar;  and  others 
produce  a  diversity  in  the  dispositions  and  afTectiona 
of  the  same  individual,  at   different  times  and  at 
different  periods. 
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Although  some  of  these  influenttal  causes  may 
['•ppear  whimsical  and  exfravagant,  and  others  pe- 
Lculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  yet  many  advantages  arise 
I  from  that  consliliition  of  our  naliirc,  by  which  we 
ore  brought  under  subjection  to  them.     By  means 
of  some,  we  gain  instruction;  by  others  our  pur- 
suits are  usefully  divei'sined;  by  some,  our  lasles 
and  dispositional  are  admirably  adapted  to  our  situ- 
ations, and  we  are  thus  rendered  contented  and 
happy,  under  circumstances  which  might  have  be- 
'  come  irksome  and    tormenting ;  and  by   others, 
particular  afTections  and  propensities  are  occasion- 
ally excited,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  inci- 
dents of  the  moment. 

We  will   take  such  a  cursory  view  of  them,  as 
L  fazy  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  these  positions. 

The  inlinite  advantages  derived  from  Experience 
are  self  evident.  By  experience  we  not  only  /enow 
with  infallable  certainty,  but  we  fed  what,  and  how 
things  are.  We  become  both  intimately  and  ir- 
resistibly acquainted  with  all  those  facts  which  ex- 
perience has  placed  before  us,  We  perceive  with 
pleasant,  of  unpleasant  sensations,  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  particular  modes  of  con- 
duct, which  however  en-oneous,  we  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  relinquish.  Experience  is  a  faithful  in- 
structor of  the  most  ignorant,  and  monitor  of  the 
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iBost  obstinate.  It  is  this  alone  which  is  able  *  fa 
leclaim  the  headstrong  and  perverse,  by  making 
them  feel  the  consequences  of  those  errors  that 
proceed  from  strong  prejudices,  and  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  things.  It  enstamps  an  inestima- 
ble value  on  whatever  is  found  to  correspond  with 
preconceived  opinions  and  favourable  sentiments 
entertained,  concerning  particular  states,  objects, 
and  principles  of  action.  Experience  is  the  result, 
or  rather  the  personal  application  of  certain  facts; 
and  every  fact  thus  rendered  indubitable  may  some 
way  or  other,  be  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences,  as  it  will  always  enable  us  to  place 
our  love  and  hatred,  our  desires  and  aversions* 
upon  their  proper  objects. 

Sexual  predi/ed ions  are  manifestly  adapted  to 
the  principal  designs  and  duties  of  our  respective 
stations;  that  each  sex  may  take  pleasure  in  those 
objects  with  which  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
inost  conversant;  and  that  our  affections  may  ac-» 
company  our  duties,  in  the  different  walks  of  life; 
Domestic  and  more  sedentary  employments,  are 
so  different  from  those  which  are  arduous,  labori- 
ous and  foreign,  that  a  diversity,  both  in  the  pow- 
ers and  dispositions  of  the  agents,  is  highly  requi- 
site. The  predominant  forms  and  constitutions  ob- 
Tious  in  each  sex,  point  out  their  respective  pro- 
vinces; and  it  is  a  happiness^  that  the  dispositions 
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flre,  in  general,  correspondent  with  their  make. 
•These  laws,  tho'  theyareobviously  written  in  legible 
characters  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  are  not  so  rigid 
and  absolute  as  to  forbid  every  exception,  but  no 
considerable  change  could  take  place  without  ma- 
niTest  and  pernicious  incongruities,  A  most  un- 
couth and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  characters 
would  succeed  to  the  pleasing  distinctions,  which 
are  so  observable  in  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  masculine  manners  acquired  by  thesofter  sex, 
and  the  efFeminancy  adopted  by  the  stronger, 
would  excite  mutual  contempt  and  disgust.  May 
we  not  subjoin  that  these  ideas  receive  confirma- 
tion, by  the  occasional  specimens  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  transmutation  of  labours  in  civil 
life?  that  where  the  female  is  employed  in  the  hard 
manual  labour  of  men,  she  becomes  masculine, 
coarse  and  vulgar?  and  where  the  male  is  incessant- 
ly employed  in  those  occupations.  Which  are  bet- 
I  ter  adapted  to  the  delicacy  of  the  softer  sex,  he 
I  frequently  loses  all  that  is  manly  in  his  character 
urithout  attaining  any  of  those  graces  that  adorn 
Ltbe  female  ?   these  intruders  thus  become 


■  free 
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'  Uniinish'd  lhing!i,  one  knows  oot  what  to  coil 
■  A  Geaeralion  so  equivocal.' 


The  diversity  of  tastes  and  pursuits  arising  from 
Tertiperamenls,  contributes  to  the  production  of  an 
agreeable  and  an  useful  variety,  correspondent  with 
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that  immense  diversity^  so  obvious  in  various- 
states  and  situations^  and  in  the  qualities  of  various 
objects.  As  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the 
inferior  creation  are  diversified  in  every  possible 
manner^  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste  in 
that  ample  provision  prepared  by  the  Supreme 
Director,  for  these  numerous  and  diversified  be- 
ings, so  without  a  diversity  of  tastes  and  predilec- 
tions in  the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  there 
would  be  an  useless  expence,  and  absolute  waste 
in  the  various  qualities  of  objects,  many  of  which 
would  remain  unexplored  and  unknown.  Whereas, 
according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  each 
individual  is  enabled  to  select  his  favourite  object, 
investigate  its  nature,  discover  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties, and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them ; 
and  thus  while  he  gratifies  his  own  peculiar  incli- 
nations, does  he  imperceptibly  augment  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  knowledge.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  diversity  of  pursuits  arising  from  this  cause 
diminishes  that  competition  of  interests  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  the  eager  desires  of 
numbers. 

The  gradual  changes  of  disposition  which 
take  place  in  our  Progress  through  life,  from  in-' 
fancy  to  advanced  age^  are  perfectly  correspond- 
ent with  the  change  of  state  experienced  at  each 
period.  They  are  all  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  stage.    They  are  such  as  becotne  neces. 
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sary  to  ourselves,  or  enable  us  to  be  iiserul  lo 
others.  The  desires  of  the  Infant  are  few,  and  to- 
tally confined  to  its  animal  wants,  because  every 
other  desire  before  capacities  were  formed  for  a 
correspondent  pursuit,  would,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, be  superfluous  and  tormenting.  The  afiec- 
tions  and  predilections  of  3  "(?/»ig-  minds  are  such 
as  prepare  them  for  future  seasons  of  action. 
They  are  such  as  make  them  acquainted  with 
every  thing  about  them;  such  as  invigorate  the 
body,  and  even  in  the  hours  of  playfulness  imper- 
cepiibly  enlarge  their  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
fickleness  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  if  it  be 
not  indulged  to  a  capricious  extreme,  introduces 
them  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
■objects,  before  the  attention  is  engaged  in  parti- 
cular pursuits.  While  the  HtUc  rivalships  and 
frequent  collisions  of  humour,  serve  to  awaken 
ambition,  and  become  useful  correctives  of  that 
predominant  self-love,  which  is  so  often  indica- 
ted by  perpetual  encroachments  or  petulance  of 
temper.  The  dispositions  most  observable  in 
Manhood  are  consonant  with  the  more  con- 
firmed powers  both  of  body  and  mind;  more  ex- 
tensive connections,  growing  importance,  and  en- 
larged sphere  of  usefulness,  which  characterize  the 
adult.  The  predominant  afleclions  of  ^7^e,  often 
become  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  our  pre- 
Tailing  dispositions  and  conduct,  while  we  were 
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passing  through  the  different  scenes  of  formef 
years;  and  they  are  generally  such  as  graduaHy 
prepare  the  minds  of  those  who 'have  conducted 
themsdves  with  propriety^  for  quitting  the  scenes 
of  action^  such  as  soften  the  horrors  of  dissolutionv 

National  Customs^  in  almost  every  country^  form 
no  small  portion  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants.     An  attachment  to  the  region  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  a  predilection  for  its  customs 
and  manners,  is  one  of  the  strongest  propensities 
in  our  natures;  which  time  and  absence  cannot  en- 
tirely  subdue.     This  has  frequently  animated  to^ 
the  most  glorious  atchievements  in  its  defence,  and 
excited  general  indignation  against  the  opposite 
conduct.     To  betray  the  interests  of  our  country 
is  universally  deemed  the  act  of  a  parricide.   Par- 
tiality for  the  place  of  our  nativity,  reconciles  the 
mind  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  severities  of 
climate,  sterility  of  soil,  the  hardships  of  oppres- 
sive governments,  and  the  still  greater  severities  of 
absurd  and  barbarous  rites;  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  individuals  either  to  change  or  to  escape. 
In  consequence  of  this  general  predilection,  the 
associating  principle  operates  with  such  power^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  district  feel  an  unity 
in  the  collective  mass,  and  they  consider  mutual 
support  simply  as  a  modification  of  self-defence* 
Without  these  sentiments  and  sensations^  weaker 
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ijidividuals  would  be  continually  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  stronger^  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  inroads 
of  neighbouring  tyrants. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdities,  and  the  enor- 
mities, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
tries patiently  submit,  with  apparent  disgrace, 
yet  this  principle  of  attachment  and  predilection  is 
not  only  natural,  but  unavoidable  and  necessary, 
in  the  less  cultivated  state  of  mankind.  Before 
civilization  and  the  developement  of  the  rational 
faculties  have  taken  place,  it  is  the  only  rule  bjr 
which  individuals  can  be  gotemed.  The  child 
must  have  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinion 
and  conduct  of  its  parents;  and  those  who  are^ 
completely  ignorant,  naturally  look  up  to  the  more 
knowing  for  guidance  and  instruction.  For,  how- 
ever erroneous  both  may  be,  they  have  no  alter- 
native. They  who  are  not  able  to  judge  and  act 
for  themselves,  must  submit  to  the  authority  of 
their  superiors.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  presume 
that  others,  who  are  in  more  elevated  stations,  who 
are  more  advanced  in  age,  whose  judgment  is  ma- 
turer,  and  whose  experience  is  more  extensive,  will 
uniformly  act  according  to  the  best  principles  and 
wisest  plans;  and  to  these  they  are  disposed  to 
yield  unqualified  obedience.  Nor  is  there  any- 
other  principle  by  which  associated  bodies  caa 
maintain  their  associated  character.    Hence  it  is 
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that  in  all  savage  nations,  each  horde  is  one  family. 
Every  custom  is  adopted  in  the  full  confidence  that 
it  is  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  their  early  in- 
itiation into  it,  gives  it  a  decided  preference  to  eve* 
ry  other  in  their  opinioriy  as  well  as  their  affections. 
In  like  manner  every  injury  committed  upon  an 
individual,  is  resented  by  the  community  at  large, 
without  their  making  the  least  enquiry  into  th& 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  case. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  mental  improve- 
ment,  the  capacity  of  descrimination  arrives,  it 
brings  different  principles  and  obligations  with  it. 
A  discovery  that  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors^, 
was  not  always  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  wisdom 
and  equity,  gradually  disposes  to  make  some  salu- 
tary change;  and  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  jus- 
tice becomes  prevalent,  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  culpable,  and  avenge  the  harsh 
treatment  he  may  have  received,  however  it  may 
have  been  deserved,  will  diminish.  The  genuine 
rules  of  justice  founded  upon  knowledge^  are  now 
to  take  place  of  the  spurious  ones  which  were  found- 
'  ed  on  mere  opimon;  and  culpability,  is  to  be  alone 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  offender,  and  not  to 
the  whole  community  to  which  he  may  be  a  dis* 
grace. 
The  force  of  haiil  is  a  power  similar  to  the  pre- 
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ceding.  It  makes  us  contented  and  chearfiil  in  par-  '■ 
ticular  situations,  and  connections  in  life,  which 
may  not  be  tlie  most  favourable.  By  virtue  of 
this  accommodating  power,  we  become  reconciled 
to  various  scenes,  which  would  othenvays  have 
been  unpleasant  and  irksome;  and  we  learn  to  suf- 
fer hardships  without  a  murmer.  By  means  of  its 
happy  influence,  we  contract  a  fondness  for  things 
of  a  very  inferior  value,  and  deem  them  to  be 
treasures.  We  are  taught  to  prefer  whatever  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us,  to  things  far  superi- 
or in  themselves,  to  which  we  are  comparatively 
strangers;  "and  thus  do  our  desires  become  much 
more  moderate  and  less  tormenting.  Habit  spreads 
a  charm  overall  our  relative  and  social  connecti- 
ons, and  familiarizes  us  to  imperfections  which 
cannot  escape  our  notice.  It  gives  such  a  facility 
of  action,  in  our  various  occupations,  that  we  no 
longer  perceive  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  ihat 
embarrass  the  inexpert :  and  the  facility  with  which 
that  business  is  performed  to  which  we  are  accu&'. 
tomed,  leaves  the  mind  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other 
objects. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  dispute  the  utility  of 
that  Self-lave,  which  creates  a  peculiar  attachment 
for  every  thing  we  call  our  own.  Without  this, 
beloved  Self  would  be  stript  of  all  its  possemons; 
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it  would  liave  ito  recompeocei  for  tlic  most  arduous 
enterpri:^es;  no  indecnnification  for  all  tbe  Tcxa^ 
tians  and  disappoiatmenla  of  life.  This  also  gives 
a  relish  to  (he  smallest  acquisitions.  The  idea  of* 
exclusive  property^  makes  the  infant  delighted 
with  its  doU^  as  well  as  the  connoisseur  with  his 
cabinet  of  paintings;  and  the  humble  itinerant  is 
as  satisfied  with  his  ass  or  his  mule^  the  seriranf 

* 

and  companion  of  his  travels^  as  the  opulent  no* 
bleman  who  exuks  in  the  superior  beauty  or  speed 
of  h^  coursers;  and  as  highly  valnes  himself  £6f 
their  exploits^  as.  if  they  were  his  own. 

Tbe  high  importance  of  Education  was  foliy  ma* 
nifested  while  we  were  enlarging  upon  its  infla-^ 
ence  on  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  mstt^ 
Its  professed  object  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  oom-« 
petent  knowledge,  and  enable  it  duly  to,  appi?ecf* 
ate  whatever  appears  useful  and  interesting;.  It  is^ 
this,  which  either  eommunicatesy  or  strengthens  and 
exahs^  a  particobHr  cast  of  chaxacter;  cherishes^ 
the  best  aflBsctions^  and  directs  thero  to  their  poo!*; 
per  objects;  calls  forth  every  valuable  talent;  m% 
troduces  confirmed  habits^  in  whatever  is  useful  or 
excellent;  render^  that  familiar  and  pleasant  whiich 
is.  to  be  the  principal  occupation,  in  life,  ar  whicit 
may-  render  our  station  in  it  vespectat^le  and  bene*: 
ficial*  ' 
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The  liovevf  Novelty  is  a  jiowerful  stimu(aii(  id 
all  improvements.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  desire  of  learning,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
a  rapid  progress  in  every  useful  art  and  science. 
It  is  also  a  proper  balance  to  (host-  propensities  in 
our  nature,  which,  in  theirexcess,  would  be  highly 
pernicious.  As  in  physics,  the  centiifugdi  force 
is  necessary  to  counteract  the  cenirlpefi^,  thus  were 
there  no  operative  cdunterpoise  to  the  force  of 
national  customs  ami  inveterate  habits,  these  would 
become  effectual  checks  to  every  improvement. 
Our  first  affections  and  predilections  would  be 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  few  objects  surrounding 
us,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  or  in  the  most  con- 
tracted spheres  of  existence.  We  should  remain 
so  fully  contented  with  the  humblest  and  most 
abject  state  of  being,  that  all  the  poweis  and  ca- 
pacities of  our  nature  would  stagnate  ;■  and  cen- 
tury after  Century  would  roll  over  our  heads^ 
leaving  the  human  race  in  perpetual  bondage  to 
pernicious  prejudices  and  contracted  habits;  to 
prevent  such  permanent  imbecility,  we  are  en- 
dowed with  the  loVe  of  Novelty.  By  this  fortu- 
kliate  principle  we  are  eventually  roused  from  that 
lethargic  state  in  which  customs  and  habits,  whe- 
fiier  national  or  personal,  would  have  fof  ever 
detailed  us.    We  are  induced  to  observe,  with  an  J 

eager  attention,  things  of' which  we  were  befofW  I 
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ignorant ;  to  examine  into  their  nature>  pro- 
p^rties^  and  comparative  excellencies.  An  ac«: 
qiiaintance.  with  these^  is  calculated  to  excite 
within  us  new  desires  and  affections^  cprrespon- 
40at  with  their  apparent  powers^  Thus  are  we 
repeatedly  mdkyng  experiments^  th^  result  of  which 
may  .possibly  p^ove  beneficial  to  parselves^  or  to 
the  comipunity  ^t  large.  .After  we  have  learned 
to  appreciate  our  new  acquaintances^  they  some-; 
tioies. become  additions  to  pur  former  comforts^ 
sometimes  rivals,  and  substitutes.  The  discovery 
of  a  something  better,  moderates  our-esteem  fot 
what  we  may  have  valued  much  beyond  its  worth; 
and  thus  are  we  liberated  from  those  attachments 
which  would  have  effectually  impeded  our  progress 
ipa. well-being;  By  the  observance  of  those  useful 
prpperties  which  many  novelties  bring  with  them» 
lYevbefcome  restless  in  states  and  situations  to  which 

c 

nothing  .but  ignorance  could  have  reconciled  us;  and 
are^both  disppjSi^ and  enabled  to  improve  our  cout 

ditipn<   .  ' 

►  '•.••  "^  -  .     - 

•  ■••..  ... 

It  must  however  be  rejn^Jced  that  mere  Novelty 

cannot  qf  itpelf  add  a  particle  to  our  permanent 

h;^ppine$g^    It  is  the  oflBce  of  this^strifcing  quality 

to  allure  us  to  contemplate  spme  other  quality  or 

qyalities/ which  constitute  the  characteristic  nature 

of  the  novel  object;  and  from  these  alone  we  are 

to  expect  the  permanent  influence.     If  these  be 
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formed  to  produce  some  essential  good,  they  ena- 
»Je  us  essentially  to  ameliorate  our  state.  If  on 
ithe  contrary,  they  be  superficial  and  transclent; 
if  they  be  simply  calculated  to  amuse  the  fancy  or 
administer  to  our  pride  and  love  of  distinction,  the 
Itrong  impression  of  their  utility  is  soon  obllte- 
lated,  and  we  feel  ourselves  disappointed  in  our 
■expectations.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  those  pro- 
perties introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  by  Novelty, 
gradually  diminish  in  our  esteem,  while  the  im- 
pressions from  lia^ii  daily  increase.  We  might  ad- 
't^Suce  as  instances,  all  those  pursuits  -which  adminis- 
ter to  our  pride  and  vanity,  and  have  for  their  sole 
object  little  frivolous  distinctions  between  man  and 
inan.  Such  as  richness  of  apparel,  splendid  fur- 
iliiture,  sumptuous  dwellings,  and  other  marks  of 
grandeurand  superiority,  which  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
'■pectators,  and  excite  their  admiration  or  their 
■envy.  As  these  are  the  only  effects  which  such 
iflistinctions  can  produce,  and  as  they  have  nothing 
^«olid  or  satisfactory  in  their  nature;  admiration 
being  3  transcient  emotion,  and  envy  not  being  a 
Tespectable  one,  their  pleasing  influence  is  also  of 
rt  duration.  The  possessor  himself  feels  that 
ley  have  not  communicated  that  happiness  he  had 
"expected  from  them.  His  remaining  attachment 
finally  resolves  itself  either  into  the  force  of  habit, 
er  into  the  reliictance  which  his  pride  inspires  to 


1 
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become  retrogradie  in  his  situation.  It  is  tbos# 
novelties  alone  which  promote  additional  and  per**- 
fAanent  comfort^  which  can  induce  us  to  relinquish 
former  habits  without  regret,  or  with  entire  satis«> 
fa<:tion  of  mind. 

Thus  have  long  attachments  and  the  love  of  no* 
velty^  a  natural  tendency  to  counterbalance  each 
pther.  Were  it  not  for  the  force  of  ha]bit>  we 
should  be  carried  away  by  every  novelty,  and  bd 
making  perpetual  changes,  without  any  advance*' 
xnent :  were  we  not  allured  by  novelties,  we  should 
pever  emerge  from  the  lowest  state,  to  which  we* 
had  been  familiarized  by  customs  and  habits.  The 
reluctance  we  experience  to  deviate  from  the  paths  ^ 
to  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed,may  some« 
times  prevent  us  from  walking  in  one  that  is  better, 
but  it  frequently  prevents  us  also  from  losing  our 
way ;  when  the  nature  of  the  attractive  novelty 
is  well  ascertained^  and  it  is  found  to  possess,  qua^ 
lities  productive  of  utility,  then  does  our  attacbr 
ment  to  customs  and  habits  become  inveterate  and 
pernicious ;  whereas  the  changes  to  which  we  axe 
prompted  by  novelty  alone^  expose  us  to  the  lofls 
of  what  we  already  posi^ess,  without  supplying  9it 
eq:uivalent. 

The  Love  of  Fashion  is  manifestly  an  adventi*  - 
tious,  not  a  primary  priuciple  in  our  nature.    In 
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its  excess  it  is  a  sickly  pervereioD  of  the  social 
principle.  H  is  generated  by  an  union  of  a  fond- 
ness for  novelty,  with  the  love  of  imitalion;  and 
it  partakes  of  the  vices  of  each  parent  rather  than 
of  their  virtues;  possessing  the  fickleness  of  the 
former  and  the  servility  of  llic  latter.  Tn  its 
more  moderate  and  legitimate  infiiience,  it  may 
communicate  occasional  pleaaurej  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  agreeable  variety;  but  this  varietv  to 
be  agreeable.  Must  neither  be  violent  nor  rapid. 
It  frequently  calls  forth  the  talents  of  various  ar- 
tists, and  has  thus  afforded  temporary  advantages 
to  thousands.  But  enjoying  arbitrary  power,  like 
every  other  tyrant  it  is  perpetually  abusing  it. 
By  despising  the  guidance  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  it  retards  the  progres  of  elegance  and  taste, 
while  its  votaries  persecute  those  for  singularity 
who  possess  them.  It  is  most  inimical  to  perma- 
nent utility  and  permanent  enjoyment;  compel- 
ling us  to  relinquish  numerous  advantages,  when 
(hey  are  no  longer  in  the  mode.  It  entices  persons 
of  genius  to  direct  their  talents  to  some  particular 
object;  and  when  they  have  acquired  skill,  and  ad- 
dress in  their  respective  branches,  and  are  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  their  taboure,  the  fickleness  of  its 
nature  leaves  them  in  a  state  much  more  deplora- 
ble Than  that  from  which  it  had  taken  them.  Nor  J 
ca.n  it  provide  support  for  a  new  class  of  the  indua-  I 
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trious,  without  involving  those  who  lately  admi^ 
nistered  to  its  caprices^  in  the  depth  of  dii^tress. 

The  Love  of  Singularity,  proceeds  from  a  rest- 
less mind^  possessing  some  portion  of  genius  and 
tinctured  with  a  large  portion  x)f  vanity.     It  pre- 
fers novelties  to  truths,  and  aims  at  being  distin- 
guished for  its  taknts,  rather  than  its  deserts.     It  is 
a  copious  source  of  error^  as  it  despises  nothing  so 
much  as  obvious  facts^  and  as  the  sophisms,  and 
paradoxes  in  which  it  mpst  delights^  may  in  a  few 
sentences^  occasion  more  perplexities  and  embar^ 
ras$ments  to  the  mind>  than  it  is  in  the  ppwer  of 
volumes  tp  remove.     Yet  even  this  disposition  has 
been  occasionally  advantageous.   It  has  sometimes 
produced  the  strong  efforts  of  ,an  aspiring  rnind^ 
to  break  through  the  trammels  of  a  perverse  edu- 
cation and  inveterate  prejudice^;  and  although  the 
tenets  it  advances  may  be  as  distant  from  the  truth> 
as  those  it  explodes^  yet  by  daring  to  think,  it  has 
enervated  the  influence  of  implicit  faith ;  and  by 
encouraging  others  to  exercise  their  judgment^ 
it  has  made  some  atonement  for  its  own  crude  no- 
tions^ and  fallacious  reasonings.     In  short  the  no- 
vel propositions  boldly  advanced  by  persons  of  this 
description^  somewhat  resemble  the  boasted  reme- 
dies of  Empiricks,  which,  when  they  are  not  total- 
ly inert,  possess  powers  that  in  the  midst  of  much 
wischief,  may,  iq  singular  inl^tances,  prove  more 
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efficacious  than  some  medicaments  which  may  have 
been  in  the  course  of  regular  practice  for  a  series 
of  years. 

The  Influence  of  popular  Prejudices  has  also  been 
adduced  as  one  cause  of  the  diversity  of  our  af- 
fections; and  although  the  instances  recited  were 
manifestations  of  abuse,  to  which  this  principle  is 
peculiarly  liable^  yet  there  are  certain  l^ituationsih 
which  it  may  prove  beneficial.  Popular  prejudi^ 
ces  may^  in  general^  be  considered  as  the  implicit 
exercise  of  that  species  of  sympathy,  which  arises 
from  the  sociableness  of  our  nature,  and  from 
the  particular  attachments  acquired  by  mutual 
intercourse.  These  attachments  are  frequently 
formed,  and  always  strengthened,  by  some  one 
point  of  union  or  agreement,  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  fhe  circle :  Such  as  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  country  or  of  the  same  district^ 
being  educated  at  the  same  seminary,  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits,  possessing  a  similarity  of  taste^ 
being  members  of  the  same  society,  or  p6ssessing 
a  conformity  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  religion 
politics,  &:c.  Such  circumstahces  corroborate  the 
the  associated  affections,  attd  produce  preferences 
and  predilections  .which  resemble,  in  a  smaller 
sphere,  national  castoms.  They  naturally  in- 
spire the  disposition  to  be  more  friendly  to  those 
who  reseqible  oprsi&Hafps^  and  thus  constitute  a  por- 
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tionf  of  our  own  circle,  than  to  others  who  are  in 
a  distinct  sphere ;  and  as  such  are  more  frequentiy 
within  the  circle  of  our  immediate  connections 
we  have  more  frequent  opportunities  to  exert 
tbes^  ccHdial  dispositions  to  their  advantage. 

The  disposition  thus  formed,  unites^  a  certain 
degree  of  selfishness  with  sociality.  It  becomes 
the  guardian  or  promoter  of  sonde  principlesi^ 
pursuits,  or  dispositions,  which  are  possessed  in 
common.  It  formi  Ibi  kind  of  phalanx  in  suppori 
of  character,  professions,  sentiments,  and  mest* 
sores,  concerning  whicb  there  i^  a  similarity  in 
jopinion ;  and  thus  it  enables  the  associates  to  resi^ 
with  greater  probability  of  success,  the  attacks  of 
their  opponents.  It  prompts  us  to  afford  that  kind 
9nd  degree  of  assistance  to  those  who  appear  de» 
serving  of  our  aid,  which  may  be  requisite  to  draVr 
tbem  forth  from  obscurity,  enable  them  to  a«U 
¥ance  their  fortunes  in  the  wt>rld,  and  distinguish 
themselves  in  public  lif^:  and  in  such  instances,  it 
emulates  the  advatitages  which  we  have  ascribed  t6 
the  influence  of  private  friendship.  Without 
theseaids,  each  individu^,  being  totally  indiffeiient 
to  every  member  of  the  comm-ninnity  to  which  he 
•belongs,  would  have  to  combat'  varioiiii  imp^dtr 
4nents  and  difikulties, .  by  hisi  owb  strength  alone; 
smd  he  would  frequently  Jeei  bts  power  inadequate 
te  the  ifiik.  .>Xbu^  altyakoughpf^uldr  jprejudicss 
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p.i^cacious  than  some  medicaments  which  may  have 
Hitbeen  in  the  course  of  regular  practice  for  a  series 
V<ef  years. 

I        The-/w/7»e«ce  ofpopie/ar  Prejudices  has  sho  been 
B  adduced  as  one  cause  of  the  diversity  of  our  af- 
Blfections;  and  alihough  the  instances  recited  were 
^manifestations  of  abuse,  to  which  this  principle  is 
I  ■  peculiarly  liable,  yet  there  are  certain  situations  in 
H  which  it  may  prove  beneficial.     Popular  prejudi- 
Hces  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  the  implicit 
■texei-cise  of  that  species  of  sympathy,  which  arises 
Btfrom  the  sociableness  of  onr  nature,  and  from 
"  the  particular  attachments   acquired  by    mutual 
intercourse.     These   attachments   are   frequently 
formed,  and  always  strengthened,  by  some  one 
point  of  union  or  agreementj  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  the  circle:     Such  as  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  country  or  of  the  same  district, 
being  educated  at  the  same  seminary,  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits,  possessing  a  similarity  of  taste, 

^ being  members  of  the  same  society,  or  possessing 
It  conformity  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  religion 
politics,  &c.  Such  circumstances  corroborate  the 
the  associated  affections,  and  produce  preferences 
and  predilections  which  resemble,  in  a  smaller 
sphere,  national  customs.  They  naturally  in- 
spire the  disposition  to  be  more  friendly  to  those 
_  who  resemble  ourseh-es,  and  thus  constitute  a  por-  , 
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•  From  the  pages  of  history  we  acquire  a  general 
Icnowledge  of  mankind.  We  are  made  acquaint* 
cd  with  a  great  diversity  of  characters,  motives  of 
action,  means  employed,  with  the  result,  &c.  &r 
and  thus,  is  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge  render- 
ed very  extensive.  We  also  learn  how  to  conduct 
ourselves  in  similar  circumstances;  and  are  enabled 
lo  profit  by  the  conduct  and  experience  of  others, 
without  committing  their  mistakes,  being  guilty 
of  their  crimes,  or  suffering  their  misfortunes. 
While  these  are  the  only  purposes  to  be  answered, 
Ive  can  wade  through  narratives  of  vice  and  distress, 
not  only  with  patience,  but  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure;  and  we  are  prompted  both  by  sympathy 
and  curiosity  to  proceed  in  our  enquiries.  Nay 
we  feel  oqr  minds  strengthened  in  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, by  the  interest  we  take  in  the  sufferings,  or 
the  triumphs  of  the  virtuous;  and  we  feel  a  con- 
scious satisfaction  in  the  detestation  of  those  vices 
and  horrors,  which  so  strongly  arrest  our  attention 
in  the  perusal.  Did  our  sensations  rise  higher  thao 
to  this  point,  we  should  close  the  book,  and  pre-^ 
fer  continuing  in  our  ignorance,  rather  than  suffer 
the  agonies  of  sympathy  or  the  agitations  of  indig- 
nant horror;  or  we  should  be  rendered  miserable 
to  no  valuable  purpose.  When  conduct  and  event* 
are  impressed  upon  the  imagination,  by  the  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  a  Spectator,  the  subject 
approaches  nearer  to  ourselves;  the  business  is 
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brought  home  to  us;  we  feel  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing placed  in  similar  circumstances,  or  being  wit- 
nesses to  similar  events;  and  we  enter  more  deep- 
ly and  warmly  into  every  afTecling  particular.  The 
mind  is  therefore  prepared  and  disposed  for  action, 
or  for  (hose  stronger  sympathies,  which  such  in- 
teresting scenes  may  require.  But  when  Jl'e  Our- 
se/vfs  become  actual  spectators,  our  sympathy  is 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  instinctively 
prompted  to  a  conduct  best  adapted  to  ihc  excit- 
ing cause;  and  thus  are  we  enabled  to  act  a  bene- 
ficent part  in  the  distressing  drama,  to  which  we 
:e  witnesses. 


The  important  uses  to  which  Eloquenre  and  Ora- 
tory may  be  made  applicable  are  self-apparent.  As 
tliey  are  such  powerful  iuslrumcnls  to  move  the 
will,  they  are  able  to  produce  all  that  the  will  can 
determine  to  accomplish.  In  skilful  and  honest 
hands,  they  may  be  most  successfully  employed  to 
calm  each  turbulent  passion,  and  eradicate  each 
unworthy  afTections;  to  arouse  the  patriotic  vir- 
tues; animate  the  mind  to  struggle  with  dilUcuUics 
and  dangers;  instil  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  compassion;  dissuade  men  from  persevering 
in  the  path  which  leads  to  their  own  dcsiruciiou, 
or  from  being  the  authors  of  misery  to  others. 
*'  Eloquence  says  ixn  anonymous  author,  governs 
.States  without  violence;  it  obtains  subjects  without 
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the  force  of  arms;  it  subdues  their  wills  by 
compulsion;  it  gives  battle  and  gains  vie toriesy 
"without  the  effusion  of  blood." 

The  jDrawcr  being  a  lively  representation  of  men 
and  manners,  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  tbei 
most  valuable  purposes.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  unskilful  and  depraved  it  has  too  frequently  be-* 
come  the  school  of  every  immorality.  It  has  been 
made  to  ridicule  unfashionable  virtues;  to  establisb 
felse  and  pernicious  maxims  of  conduct;  to  destroy 
that  horror  which  ought  always  to  accompany  the 
success  of  villany;  and  it  has  rendered  scenes  of 
treacheiy,  intrigue,  debauchery,  and  riot,  familiaf 
and  pleasant  to  the  minds  of  the  superficial  and 
unthinking.  Under  proper  regulations,  it  becomes 
not  only  a  rational  amusement,  but  the  school  of 
valuable  knowledge.  It  may  be  made  to  ini^ire 
every  noble  principle  and  virtuous  affection.  By 
its  histories  it  is  adapted  to  perpetuate  interesting 
events,  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  most  la^ng 
impression  upon  the  memory.  By  its  delineation 
of  character,  "  it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature/'  If 
thews  us  ourselves,  our  passions,  our  prejudices^ 
our  foibfes.  It  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  in  its  versatilities,  its  excellencies  and 
defects.  When  it  traces  the  natural  consequences 
of  human  motives  and  human  conduct,  with  a  due 
degree  of  accuracy^  it  sets  forth  all  the  advantages 
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of  experience,  without  its  troubles.  It  is  able  to 
inspire  us  with  the  love  ofcveiy  thing  that  Is  great 
noble,  and  amiable,  and  with  the  detestation  of 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  infamous.  It  may  re- 
fine the  (aste  and  soften  the  manners;  and  by  vir- 
tiie'oi  that  concatenation  of  the  difitrent  afTcclions 
which  has  been  formerly  noticed,  it  may  clierl^h 
improve  the  sympathetic  feelings. 


r. 


It  is  however  observable,  that  too  great  a  fond-' 
ness  for  pathetic  scenes,  either  in  novels  or  at  the 
theatre,  has  rathera  tendency  to  blunt  our  feelings 
for  particular  instances  of  real  misery  than  to 
quicken  them.  By  being  perpetually  conversant 
with  fictitious  distress,  the  keen  and  beneficent  ef- 
fects of  novelty  and  surprise  are  worn  out;  and  the 
mind  being  long  accustomed  to  the  higher  colour- 
ings of  art,  will  finally  experience  that  these  are 
become  absolutely  requisite  to  excite  the  proper 
sensation.  It  is  thus  rendered  indifferent,  perhaps 
disgusted,  at  the  simple  or  squalid  miseries  of  real 
life";  and  although  our  dispositions,  and  general 
habits  may  be  so  far  improved,  that  we  may  be  ele- 
vated above  every  thing  that  approaches  to  abso- 
lute cruelty  and  ferocity  of  manners,  yet  we  shall 
not  be  awakened  to  the  relief  of  misery  with  that 
H  promptitude  which  might  have  been  expected;  nor 
BBossess  that  genuine  sympathy  we  may  be  tempted 
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to  ascribe  tb  ourJcAveij  from  tfafe;  exalted  ple^railih 
we  take  in  the  representations  of  fictitious  misery «i 


•    A   •  * 


-  The  occdsioxialfinfiucfnce  of  external  Circumstmi'' 
CCA,  or;  pre^ispasingi  Causes,  manifestly  proceeds 
£tx>m  a  law  of  out>  ctinstitution  highly  beneficial 
io  itself. '  r  It  is  ^inaCural  consequence  Of  that  m^t 
ceptibility  to  exteriial. impressions  with  whii^b  yf^ 
are  endowed;  and  it  is  of  some  value  in  preven- 
tltigv  tQQ}  gr^at  .a>  n^o^otony  of  disposition  in  the 
sarbe  individual  ..^tifelthe  fluctuations  of  tempejif 
occasiotied; .  by .  i4<i4$i>t^l  < causes^  rqasyy  under  the; 
directjiofi  of  reason  ^^dgood  sense^  be  productive 
of  yery  great:  ;a4Y9l)tages.     By  virtue  of  this  law, 
the^  siubject  him^JI^Sr  made  to  experience  what  is 
most  fs^vpurable/la  good,  or  to  bad  impressiops; 
he  has  it  in  his  ppwi^rto  avoid  the  latter  and  en-^ 
GQuragejjhe  forijncir.     He  is  enabled  to  escape  the; 
danger  while  it  is  remote;  while  his  exertions  are; 
the  lie^ast  painfull  and  his  success  certain.    He  may. 
thui^  render  his  ^{/77702/r5  instrumental  to  the  cause, 
of  virtue.     Although  the  best  feelings    derived 
from  such  adventitious  means  may  lay  no  claims 
to  merit,  yet  by  a  wise  application  of  the  laws  of 
associatiop,  they  may  terminate  in  amiable  and 
virtuous,habit5j,aiid  therefore   they  may  in  th©^ 
issue  be  productive  of  merit.    .  .' . 

The  versatility  of  temper  proceeding  from  these 
occasional  causes,  being  assiduously  watched  by 
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2iti  attentive  monitor,  yrill  presea^h^n^ifillih 

opportunitieis  of  suggesting .  v^ise  iV?M»i?4F  ^ 
friendly  admonitions^ .  with  grfs^ta4yffUagp,.;Yfl]U9^ 
would  have  been  nugatory  if  yrged^  |i^lei;fi^  jayoij't 

ahle  moments:  and  thus m^.jtj^e  changes pradfice4 
by  predisposing  causes  ^bjspome.cp^^uctprs  lo,  yi^ 
tue,^  they  are  too  frequi^ntly  prec;\i^Qr8  of  ^veiy 

thing  that  is  viciojus.      . ;    u,         •  Ur     -r;       ;  .,, 

'  •         •  ... 

~  There  is  another  important^dv^ntage  to  b^  der 
rived  from  the  numerous  causjps  specified/  as  con- 
spiring to  create  a  diversity  in  our  opinions,  dis- 
positions, and  affections.  Their  influence>  whic^^ 
is. in  many  instances  irresistible,  holds  forth  a  lesr 
son  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charitable  indut-. 
gence.  When  disposed  to  entertain,  a  censorious 
dispositi€(n,  and  express  our  resentment,  or  even 
our  si/AT^me,  that  others  should  think  ..or  feel  differ- 
rently  from  ourselves,  in  cases  we  dj^em  to  be  th^ 
most  obvious  and  indisputable;  we  ought  to  cpnr 
sider  the  force  of  natural  propensities,  habits,  cus- 
toms, education,  &c.  which  exert  such  influence 
over  the  judgment,  and  then  candidly  to  enquire 
how  far  these  may  have  influenced  our  own?  We 
ought  not  to  feel  indignant  because  others  submit 
to  a  force,  which  it  would  not  have  been  in  our 
power  to  resist.  If  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
discover  the  truth,  or  to  cherish  the  best  afibctions, 
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mHi  i^  tfa^'fb^n  y^ett  6pe!ifatitfg  against  tt^ 
iAry  s^diild  We  6x!p€ct  WAer;^  f  6  accdm^lisb  a  taOi 
io  WNicK  2t?e  ItaA  1)ii^A  iifiei^iial  ?  If  Natural  talents^ 
ihf^g^ty  bf  hclart>  and  Jliirity  of  inotivcs,  ^cAajis 
ifet  ililerior'tb  our  6Wfi/fcaVe  ritft  ^eseiVed  th^ 
fifbfa  eriMi^>  the  on^  emotions  we  should  feel> 
^re  ^%  iiM  grbtUulie,  iMt  we  ItaVe  lDeen  placed 
under  the  influence  of  more  fortunate  circum* 
stances;  united  with  compassion,  for  those  who 
are  Ait  ks  yet.  extricated  from  mental  bofida^e. 
Alth'oligh  biir  opihibris  may  finally  be'  the  i^nlt 
bfrea^bh/^iid  biir'dispbsrtions  ck)nf6rmab}eto  her 
dictates^  yet  it  becomes  us  to  reflect  iipon  those 
circiiinstances 'Which  enabled  oiir  reason  to  act  in 
this  siipei^br  mahner^  ahdthe  circiiihstahdesVhtcb 
h^ve  cast  bur  affedfibhs  in  the  choicest  mould; 
iiid  ive  have  full  evidetice  Hvithih  ourselves,  that 
f^a^Bh  ms  ifibt  yet  completed  its  ofiice,  if  We  do 
not  mbke  -adiple  allbwahcie  for  othiirs  destitute  of 
bur  adfvant'ag^s. 
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INQCIRY  INTO    THE    IRREGULARITIES    OF 

THE  PASSIONS  AND  AFFECTIONS ;  THEIR 

NATURE   AND    CAUSES. 

SECT.  I. 

THE  IBEEGDLAKlTlES  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  &C. 
IN    WHAT   THET    CONSIST. 

XT  Tias  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  Essay,  that 
Human  Nature  is  endowed  with  various  Passions 
and  Affections,  in  order  that  they  may  operate  as 
means  to  obtain  certain  and  important  ends.  These 
ends  have  immediately  or  remotely,  a  relation  to 
Tf ell-being.  When,  therefore,  the  Passions  and 
Affections  are  excited  in  such  a  manner  as  is  pro- 
ductive of  that  end,  they  are  useful  and  proper; 
and  in  exact  proportion  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  deviate  from  it,  they  become  improper,  irregu- 
lar and  injurious.  In  all  deviations,  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  by  which  we  are  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  such  impressions,  is  abused  to  the  most 
pernicious  and  fatal  purposes.  We  are  destined  to 
experience  inconvenience,  discomfiture  and  un- 
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happiness  ourselves,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  dif- 
fusing Misery  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
influence. 

The  nature  of  an  aWuse  is  indicated  by  out 
knowledge  of  the  Use  of  any  thing.  Whatever  is 
TtB^id  xt%\z%  a  mem  to  obtain  a^  ^end;  .and  the 
degyee^  of  its  utility  are  estknated  by  the  degrees 
of  its  suitableness  to  the  desired  purpose.  Abuse 
may  therefore  be  considered,  in  the  positive  sense 
of  the  word,  as  the  application  of  certain  powers 
to  other  purposes  than  tbosQ  for  which  they  were 
destined ;  or  the  use  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  frustrate  the  designed  object,  and  to  prpdupe 
different  or  opposite  effects.  The  term  may  ^l^p 
be  supposed  to  comprehend  a  negative  iiQport. 
A  culpable  Keglect  to  exert  those  powers  which 
might  havie  teen  usefully  employed,  deservjcs  the 
ajppeltaiion  of  an  abuse,  both  as  it  indicates  estate 
of  mind  dissonant  from  the  ends  of  our  creation,; 
and  also  as  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  misapplica- 
tion of  some  other  principle,  such  as  improper 
attention  to  other  objects,  timid  caution,  or  a  cri- 
minal love  of  ease,  which  enervate  the  mini  and 
render  the  powers  it  possesses,  indolent  and  in- 
active. 

•  .  .     .  .   •    •    • 

«n<      '  i    ■ r  '  '  ' 

Thus  respecting  the  passions  and'affections  with 
which  human  nature  is  endbwed,  if  their  object 
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be  to  protect  us  from  evil,  and  to  promote  indi- 
vidual, social,  or  gieneral  happiness,  it  will  be  uni- 
versally aJlowed  that  every  deviation  from  thesfe 
constittxtes  an  Abuse.  They  are  not  excited  or 
indulged  according  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  endowment;  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
salutary  and  beneficial  powers  they  possess ;  and 
some  inconvenience^  some  evil  or  other  must 
inevitaldy  ensue.      *"      • 

It  is  asserted  by  all  Moriifists  that  moderation  is 
the  basis  of  permanent  enjoyment ;  and  a  moment's 
attention  will  convince  us  that  it  is  absurd  to  think 
otherwise.     For  the  greatest  good  possible  being 
the  legitimate  standard,  every  deficiency  or  excess 
in  our  attempts  to  attain  it,  is  a  deduction  from 
what  might  have  been  enjoyed. «   This  trutli  lies 
couehed  in  eirery  word  tbat  is  used  in  the  present 
connection.     Deficiency  expresses  a  falling  short. 
Excess  relates  to  some  violence  which  goes  be- 
yond it.     Every  thing  we  deem  extra-vagant,  er- 
cert4ric,  &<j.  is  .considered  as  deviating  from  the 
right  line;-,  or  as  flying  o£Ffrom  that  centre  around 
which  every  .thought  and  every  action  ought  to 
forfn  the  radii  and  the,  circle.    Every  species  of  en- 
j6ytnrent  has  its  acme  and  its  bounds.    If  the  height 
be.  not  attained,  i^m^thing  of  a  privation  remains; 
iri,t  be  dxcepdedi  sqme  power  or  principle  of  hu^ 
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man  nature  is  violated ;  and  that  which  forms  a 
perfect  and  beautiful  figure  at  the  precise  focus, 
becomes  inverted  and  deformed  by  stepping  be- 
yond it.  ThiiSj  for  example,  deficiency  of  food 
on  the  one  hand,  or  excess  on  the  other,  are  de- 
trimental  to  the  corporeal  frame;  whilst  moderate 
indulgence  refreshes  and  exhilarates  :  Too  much 
rest  induces  languor;  too  much  exercise,  fatigue; 
while  a  due  degree  is  salutary  to  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  excess  of  an  affection  that  becomes  a  pas- 
sion, and  the  want  of  due  affection,  constitutes  a 
morbid  apathy,  that  incipient  gangrene  of  the  soul. 
The  perversion  of  the  passions  and  affections 
from  their  proper  influence,  may  consist  either  in 
the  undue  and  perniciousexcitement  of  the  strong- 
er passions,  or  in  the  indiscreet  engagements  of 
the  more  permanent  affections,  either  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  object  chosen,  or  the  degrees  of 
attachment  to  it.  For  when  the  passions  arc  not 
excited  on  the  proper  occasion;  when,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  total  insensibility  to  danger,  where 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  obvious,  or  to  the  most 
important  losses,  or  to  the  grossest  injuries;  when* 
a  total  indiflerence  is  shewn  towards  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  interest  every  one;  the  mind  is 
either  elevated  above  them  by  being  pre-occupied 
by  some  very  exalted  principle;  or  it  is  in  an  un- 
natural and  diseased  state;  or  this  indifference 
may  be  the  result  of  an  apathy  acquired  by  the 
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disappointment  of  immoderate  desires  and  aflec- 
tions,  terminating  in  discontent  and  di^ust,  and 
exchanging  the  excess  of  incitement  for  a  total 
insensibility.  The  one  indicates  that  an  extraor- 
dinary counterpoise  to  the  usual  affections  and 
emotions  is  in  powerful  exercise;  the  other  that 
a  species  of  inanition  has  taken  place  from  prece- 
ding excess.  Various  instances  have  been  addu- 
ced, in  our  analysis,  of  the  abuses  which  arise  both 
from  excess  and  misapplication.  As  truth  is  one 
and  simple,  and  surrounding  errors  inflnite,  thus 
the  passions  and  affections,  the  most  natural,  in- 
nocent, and  laudable,  have  but  one  point  of  per- 
fection in  their  indulgence.  If  they  attain  not 
this  point,  they  are  impeded  by  the  undue  influ- 
ence, that  is,  by  the  improper  exercise  of  some 
other  passion  and  affection;  if  they  exceed  it,  they 
run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  become  inju- 

Ij-ious  to  some  other  principle,  disposition,  or  af- 
fection, which  ought  to  have  been  regarded. 
pel 
* 


The  cardinal  affections  of  Love  and  Hatred,  be- 
;<ptne  pernicious,  when  they  are  directed  to  impro- 
T  objects,  or  indulged  upon  those  which  are  in 
j^emselves  lawful,  to  a  degree  beyond  the  bound- 
les  of  reason  and  propriety.  The  misapplication 
of  the  principle  or  affection  of  Love,  is  to  value 
that  asa  good,  which  is  in  itself  an  evil;or  to  give 
H  ♦ 
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that  ipreference  to  inferior  objects,  which  is  alone 
flUe  to  thoi^  possessing  higher  qualities,  or  with 
Whifch  wfc  are  connected  by  some  special  and  in- 
dt^eii^abte  obh'gation.  The  principle  of  Hatred 
feabused,  when  an  aversion  is  entertained  for  that 
which  is  a  real  good,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
qiiality  it  may  ppsisess,  which  is  unpleasant  to  pur 
feelings :  or  if  we  suffer  an  aversion  to  exceed,  4n 
any  case  the  limits,  which  reason,  justice,  humai)- 
ity;  prescribe.  When  this  hatred  is  directed  against 
individuals  of  our  species,  where  it  has^not  been 
merited^  or  when  it  exceeds  the  degrees  of  delin* 
tjuqncy,  it  becomes  an  injustice  of  the  most  crim- 
inal nature.  Exemplifications  of  such  an  abuse 
were  given  in  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
malevolence,  malignity,  envy,  rancour,  censori-i" 
Qusness,  cruelty,  &c. 

The  abuse  of  Self-love  consists  in  a  desire  of 
things  which  are  improper  or  pernicious  to  us  ; 
in  pursuing  inferior  objects  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree and  to  the  neglect  of  things  which  are  most 
important;  in  attempts  to  monopolize  and  en- 
gross the  means  of  enjoympnt  at  the  expence  of 
those  whp  have  an  equal  claim,-  in  illicit  indulgen- 
cies  and  gratifications  to  th^  injury  of  others. 
Where  a  contrariety  presents  itselt  where  private 
interest  and  the  good  of  oth^^  stand  in  competi^ 
tion.  Self-love  will  in  common  cases,  incline  us 
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tt>^ prefer  our  own  advantage.  This  being  a  prin- 
-ciple  on  which  all  would  act,  excepting  in  particu- 
lar and  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  censure  it.  But  when  these  advantages 
are  pursued  by  unjustifiable  means,  by  deceit,  in- 
justice, oppression.  Self-love  becomes  inordinate* 
Again,  if  by  making  smaller  sacrifices  of  profit, 
ease,  pleasuire,  we  are  able  to  communicate  some 
essential  benefit  to  others,  that  Self-love  is  base 
and  reprehensible  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
compassion,  and  refuses  to  administer  aid  to  the 
wretched  apd  necessitous. 

•  As  the  universal  or  primary  passions  of  Joy,  Sor- 
row, Fear  and  Anger  have  each  their  object,  they 
have  also  their  limits.  Joy  becomes  inordinate 
when  .  it  greatly  surpasses  the  good  obtained  :  by 
exciting,  fallacious  hopes  it  inevitably  terminates 
in  disappointment.  The  passion  is  abused,  when 
it  inspires  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  our- 
selves, or  in  the  advantages  acquired;  and  when  it 
prompts  us  to  insult,  and  treat  with  indignity,  those 
over  whom  we  may  have  triumphed.  If  it  be  ex- 
cited by  improper  objects,  it  gives  a  false  report 
of  happiness,  which  may  conduct  us  into  the  most 
fatal  errors ;  or  it  is  a  mistaken  exultation  respect- 
ing events  which  must  prove  injurious  somewhere. 

The  excess  of  JSorrow  is  pernicious  to  ourselves, 
by  being  destructive  to  health,  by  depriving  us  of 
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the  power  of  enjoying  the  good  whicb  is  HiU  m 
our  possession^  by  enervating  the  nuncio  and  inea- 
pacitating  it  for  the  performance  of  its  various^ 
duties. 

Although  every  allowance  should  be  inade 
where  the  affliction  has  been  great;  and  although 
the  depth  of  sorrow  may  be  permitted  for  a  season^^^ 
to  render  the  mind  less  sensible  to  su:p:oupding 
comforts ;  yet  habitual  and  obstinate  Melancholy 
degenerates  into  an  abuse  of  the  passion.  It  is  a 
species  of  injustice  to  others.  //  is  a  tacit,  but  a 
very  expressive  denial,  that  our  surrounding  friends 
posses3^  any  longer,  the  pleasing  power  to  com- 
niunicate  that  happiness  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  communicate.  It  deprives  them  of  that  share 
of  our  attention  and  complacency  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  and  of  all  those  comforts  which  the 
chearfulness  of  social  intercourse  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  It  is  also  the  parent  of  impa" 
iience,  discontent,  peevishness,  repinings,  Sec.  those 
unpleasant^  and  unlawful  sensations. 

The  excess  of  Fear  is  not  only  an  extreme 
weakness^  but  it  is  dangerous.  Where  fear  is  im* 
properly  placed^  precaution  will  also  be  impro* 
perly  directed ;  and  thus  will  the  mind  be  thrown 
off  its  guard  againi^t  the  approach  of  real  eviU,   It 
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Kttles  also    into  pusillanimity,  which  disqualifies 
k  ttther  for  acting  or  suffering  with  propriety. 

Where  Anger  is  excited  without  due  cause,  it 
stiintiiates  to  punish    the    innocent,    and   brings 

I  those  into  temporary  disgrace  who  may  perhaps 
have  merited  our  praise.     When  indulged  to  ex- 

l"Cess,    it  becomes  itself,   an  injustice :    It  is   (he 

'  commission  of  an  injury,  much  greater  perhaps, 
than  that  which  it  attempts  to  punish.     It    fosters 

i  implacable  hatred,  and  all  those  unworthy  desires 
and  dispositions  which  we  have  contemplated  as 
characteristic  of  Malevolertce,  and  degenerate  into 
outrage,  violence,  and  murder. 

If  the  kindly  Affections  be  improperly  placed, 
|_  or  indulged  to  excess,    they   arc  either  thrown 
I  away,  or  they  become  the  occasions  of  mischief. 
[  The  object  cannot  possibly  make  the  returns  we 
[  expect;  hence  we  are  exposed  to  the  pangs  of 
disappointment.     The  excess  of  affection  cannot 
be  indulged,  without  thecommission  of  a  robbery 
upon  those  who  may  have  equal  or  superior  me- 
rit, and  equal  or  superior  claims;  while  it  is  liable 
I  to  prove  injurious  to  the  favoured  party. 

These  ideas  are  exemplilied  in  the  partial  fond- 
[  ncss  of  indiscreet  parents,  for  some  individual  of 
I  their  offspring,  whom  if  it  do  not  Jinil,  it  general- 
I  ly  leaves   the  least  deserving;  renders  him 
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Jent,  insolent,  and  assuming;  while  it  depresses 
the  spirits  of  his  equals,  or  inspires  them.  witB 
envijy  jealousy,  and  hatred  against  the  pampered 
favourite.  Even  the  co)npassioriate  affections  in- 
dulged to  excess,  may  become  injurious;  tbey 
may  prove  encouragements  to  iippostors,  indo^ 
lence  and  vice;  and  when  they  are  directed  into 
an  improper  channel,  they  disqualify  us  for  admi*- 
sistering  assistance  and  consolation  to  those  who 
are  more  deserving. 

The  Desires  that  relate  to  our  corporeal  wants, 
when  indulged  in  an  inordinate  manner,  are  pe. 
culiarly   disgraceful,    and  peculiarly  pernicious. 
These  lay  no  claini  to  respectability  in  their  most- 
moderate  and  licensed  gratification,  and  they  ^re 
most  pernicious  in  the  abuse.     The  Epicure,  who 
places  his  supreme  felicity  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  and  the  Glutton,  whose  chief  enjoyment  of 
life  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  and 
who  wastes  by  his  excesses,  the  gifts  of  Providence 
which  were  imtended  for  the  support  of  his  animal 
frame  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  to  invigo- 
rate the  powers  of  the  mind,  after  they  have  been 
exhausted  in  useful  services ;  these  characters  are 
considered  by  common  consent  as  upon   a  level 
with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.    Excesses,  of 
this  kind  inducerdiseaseupon  the  corporeal  system; 
and  obtund  the  powiersiof>that  soul  whose  opera- 
tioitodlcmeicatt  jjadka^Aerauperiprity  of  ourir^Qk^ 
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The  Drunkard  voluntarily  renounces  for  the  sedu- 
cing cup,  that  rationality  which  is  theprerogalive 
of  his  nature.  He  shortens  the  period  of  his  ex- 
istence, or  treasures  up  a  large  collection  of  infir- 
miries,  for  the  evening  of  his  days.  The  strength 
of  the  sexual  passion  was  wisely  appointed  to  se- 
cure an  nninterrupted  succession  of  animal  life. 
The  importance  of  this  end  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  thesuperiority  of  the  species,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  its  existence  ;  the  Beings  there- 
fore who  indulge  in  these  sensual  gratifications,  in 
a  manner  subversive  of  the  ends  proposed  by  na- 
.  ture,  are  guilty  of  an  offence  against  nature,  they 
meanly  attempt  an  evasion  of  its  sacred  laws, 
They  frequently  induce  deserved  misery  upon 
themselves,  and,  what  is  still  more  unfortunate, 
.  too  irequendy  entail  undeserved  misery  upon 
|iBKAlt&'  •'     -  -  '> 

Every  Desire  may  become  inordinate;  that  is,  it 
,  may  degenerate  into  an  absurd  or  pernicious  ex- 
cess.    The  desire  of //'fa///;,  when  it  degenerater 
into  avarice  becomes  a  pernicious  absurdity.     It 
'  checks  the  circulation  of  that  which,  by  being 
'  dilTusedj  might  diffuse  comfort  and  enjoyment.    It 
rests  in  the  means  of  enjoyment  or  of  usefi^lness, 
without  producing  either;  and  thus  completely 
I  annihilates  those  very  purposes  for  which  wealth 
I  has  been  coveted.     When  the  desire    of  riches 
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prompts  to  illicit  means  of  gain,  it  becomes  fraud, 
deceit,  injustice,  oppression,  and  villany.  The 
excess  of  Emulation  tempts  to  the  use  of  unlawful 
nieaiis;  and  it  inspires  hatred  and  animosities  be- 
tween rivals  and  competitors:  and  the  Ambition 
which  treads  upon  the  rights  of  mankind,  is  usur- 
pation and  tyranny.  To  expend  the  devoliontU 
Jemper  upon  imaginary  beings;  to  attempt  to 
please  the  best  of  Beings,  by  frivolous  rites  and. 
ceremonies,  by  an  uncharitable  attachment  to 
particular  doctrines,  propagating  them  by  violat- 
ing all  the  laws  of  jusiice,  humanity,  and  common 
sense,  is  an  abuse  of  Religion.  In  short  every 
amiable  quality  and  every  virtue,  misapplied  or 
indulged  to  an  excess.,  degenerates  into  a  pernici- 
ous abuse.  Mildness  of  disposition  is  proximate 
to  an  insipid  lameness,  destitute  of  energy  where 
energy  is  most  required.  The  excess  of  courage 
becomes  rashness ;  of  boldness,  impudence;  the 
excess  of  caution  is  timidity  ;  rigid  ceconomy  is 
related  to  avarice; and  liberality  borders  upon  ex- 
travagance. 


It  may  be  supposed,    upon    a   superficial  view, 

that  some  of  our  irregular  and  pernicious  passions 

and  aflections,  cannot  have  the  most  remote  con- 

neCrion  with  those  which  are  innocent  and  bene- 

[  fitial.     They  appear  to  be  originally  and  radically 

'  vile  and  depraved,  and  to  possess  an  inherent  ma- 


I 
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Ilgnity,  which  entitles  them  to  a  distinct  and 
opposite  class.  It  will  perhaps  be  asserted  that 
envy,  malice,  implacability  in  resentments,  and 
cruelty,  at  least,  are  of  this  complexion,  and  that 
pride,  avarice  and  ambition,  are  scarcely  exempt 
kifirom  the  charge. 

We  have  attempted  to  analyse  these  various 
passions  and  alfections  in  our  philosophical  trea- 
tise, and  if  the  explanations  there  stated  be  re- 
ceived, they  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  genuine 
sources  of  every  extravagantand  inordinate  passion, 
without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles 
which  are  merely  hypothetical,  and  also  liable  to 
numerous  objections. 

Avarice  is  an  inordinate  passion  for  gain.  The 
term  may  be  applied  to  the  eager  anxiety  with 
which  it  is  sought,  and  by  which  it  approaches  to 
rapacity ;  but  it  more  usually  expresses  a  disposi- 
tion to  hoard  treasures,  without  having  thedisposi- 
tibh  orspirit  to  use  them.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
txcess  and  perversion  of  that  desire  of  gain  which 
Bay  in  itself,  not  only  be  innocent,  but  lauda- 
iWe,  by  becoming  the  grand  spur  to  industry  ; 
ffie  only  means  by.  which  numbers  can  enjoy  the 
Comforts  of  life,  support  those  who  are  dependent 
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upon  their  exertions,  or  become  serviceable  to  j 

_   the  community.    But  an  attachment  to  the  means,  I 
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itt^y  gr^duallyiStealMpdn  th^  mind  &i  such  a  mm-^ 
nj^x  a$  totally  to  dpfitat  the  end.  The  afTectioii 
HQ.W.  biecomes  a  disease.  Tb^..  avaricious  , man, 
pjrfefers.to.live  injwretchedijess.and.wanl,.  by  to-» 
tally;  depriving,  himself' of  that  j^ood>which  it  wa$ 
his  original  desire  to  procure^  rather  than  diminish 
the  means  in  his  possession^  by  the  purchase  of  it. 
Apfbtiiion,  in' its  most  crimihal  f&cess^  is  simpler' an 
ab^^eiipf  that  pQrsQjpial  afScction  which .  renders 
eyieryj  qi^aA  pro^e i to  seek.. his:  own )  Advantage  and 
jMfftTf)Qun<90ce^ili  preference  .tO;  that/of  his,iieigh- 
b.o,9x;  2^  principle  AV^bAch  under  proper  restrictions, 
and;^isjBJy  4irecte4».p[)ay  beproductive  of  extensive 
i4|:iU|ty.ti)  (It;isa,stiii|iuliis,tQjS/^2//^f^/2  which  iiidir 
cates  itself  by  exertions :  and  althQ%  plre-eminence 
cannot  be  the  lot  of  every  candidate^  yet  by  his  ex- 
ej;t|ons  he  will  have  ^dv^nced.  han3elf  in  the  ^ale 
lo{  |;ionour  and  iu  the  po>yers  of  futility;  and  the 
fijuit;^;  of  these  m^yxl^sseminate  their  beneficiiil  efr 
fects;  o|ver  t}ie  cQmmi}nity.         m.    » 


M  I    ;,i     . 


.  Envy,  malignity,  implacable  resentment,  may 
lm\\y  be  cpnsidered .  as  an  improper  and  unjust 
perversion  of  the  principle  of  Hatred.  Th/ey  ori- 
ginate from  the  criminal  and  despicable  Self-love 
Q^liUle  mindsj  in  ponsequence  of  their  observing 
the  superior.,^d vantages  of  others;  or  from  iheii; 
bf opding  oy^r  soipething  displeasing  in  their  cour 
duct  towards  ^l;iemselves.  .  .    .-_.;/ 
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In  our  analysis  of  Envy,  we  have  considered  it 
as  the  effect  of  inordinate  Self-love,  indicated  by 
the  union  of  pride,  sorrow  and  anger.  Extrava- 
gant ideas  of  personal  merit,  induce  us  to  behold 
with  a  criminal  displeasure,  the  good  possessed  by 
others,  united  with  a  resentment  no  less  criminal, 
that  it  has  not  fallen  to  our  own  share.  Hence 
this  corroding  passion,  hateful  as  it  is  in  itself,  may 
be  legitimately  traced  to  principles,  implanted 
within  us  for  important  purposes. 

Malignity  is  a  species  of  hatred  and  resentment, 
rendered  criminal  by  its  motives  and  its  excesses. 
It  is  mostly  generated  by  an  Envy  that  is  impatient 
to  punish;  which  contemplates  what  is  desirable 
in  the  state  of  others  as  a  crime  deserving  chas- 
tisement. In  these  wretched  paroxysms  of  Self- 
love,  a  malignant  temper  affects  to  be  governed 
solely  by  the  love  of  justice,  when  it  attempts  to 
imbitter  the  sweets  of  prosperity,  to  blast  a  repu- 
tation that  eclipses  our  own,  to  reduce  to  the  com- 
mon level  those,  whom  Envy  pretends  to  have 
been  raised  above  it  by  means  unconnected  with 
merit;  ,^,r  when  it  rejoices  in  the  ill  fortune  of 
those  for  whom  we  may  have  imbibed  a  personal 
hatred. 

Thus  we  may  consider  Malignity  as  a  vile  and 
baneful  compound  of  principles,  which  in  their 
separate  characters  may  .be  permitted  to  occupy  a 
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pkce  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  the  perversion 
of  hatred  in  consequence  of  self-love^  which  con- 
founds and  perverts  every  idea  of  justice. 

Cruelty  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inexplicable  dis- 
position which  can  disgrace  humanity.     Delibe- 
rately to  inflict  misery,  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
groans  of  the  tortured,  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
Common  depravity.     But  the  universal  horror  that 
it  excites,  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  common  cha- 
racter;  that  it  is  no  constituent  part  of  human 
nature.     It  is  elcclaimed  against  with  united  voices 
as  inhuman^  and  consequently  thrown  as  it  were 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance from  the  failings  incident  to  humanity.     It 
is  manifestly  an  engendered  passion,  arising  from 
a  combination  of  adventitious  circumstances,  such 
as  perverse  education,  envy^  hatred,  cowardice, 
resentment,  which  conspire  to  harden  the  heart 
and  sour  the*  temper,  to  foment  implacable  hatred, 
and  inspire  a  thirst  for  revenge  which  exceeds  the 
offence,  while  it  macRy  supposes,  that  too  great  a 
sacrifice  cannot  be  made  to  vindictive  justice.  It  is 
such  an  exaggeration  of  self-love  as  reLHers  the 
subject  insensible  to*  every  thing  but  this  worth- 
less Self. 

When  Cruelty  accompanies*  the  lust  of  power, 
it  acts  as  a  mean  to  obtain  an  end :  when  exercised 
in  the  uncontrouled  possession  of  power,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  prefvious  habits  which  have 
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induced  a  total  insensibility  to  the  state  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  It  somefimes  proceeds  from  a 
wanton  exultation  in  absolute  dominion,  which 
openly  defies  the  Subjugated  to  resist  or  complain  ; 
and  sometimes  it  imagines  a  grandeur  in  being 
able  to  imitate  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  spread- 
ing desolation,  when  the  heart  is  too  depraved  to 
imitate  its  beneficence. 

These  few  instances  of  the  nature  of  abuse,  in 
the  passionsand  affections,  sufficiently  indicate  why 
they  deserve  the  term.^i»se.  They  indicate  that  im- 
pressions and  dispositions  which  are  useful  and  ne- 
cessary, at  certain  seasons,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
mayinothercircumstanccsbecome  the  causes  of  ex- 
tensive mischief:  For  the  excess,  or  misapplication 
of  the  passions  and  afl^ections,  does  not  simply  ter- 
minate in  the  loss  of  that  particular  eflTect  which 
was  expected,  but  it  frequently  becomes  introduc- 
.  tory  of  a  long  train  of  complicated  evils. 

P  Since  the  beneficent  effects  derived  from  each 
passion  and  affection,  can  alone  proceed  from 
their  due  exercise ;  and  since  aberrations  are  so 
numerous  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  what  dread- 
fid  and  accumulated  evils  is  human  nature  occa- 
sionally exposed,  by  those  very  passions  which  are 
the  professed  guardians  of  iis  well-being!  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  advantages  and  the 
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variety  of  objects  which  appear  capable  of  com- 
municating delight^  does  the  danger  increase,  of 
Man's  becoming  superlatively  miserable!  That 
very  complication  of  circumstances  which  might 
extend,,  vary,  and  multiply  his  enjoyments,  and  to 
which  increased  knowledge,^  extensive  experience, 
diversified  pursuits,,  social  connections,  give  birtb> 
may  be  rendered  the  sources  of  accumulated  dis- 
tress! The  more  he  can  obtain,  the  more  he  has 
to  lose;  and  the  more  are  the  causes  of  anger, 
sorrow,  fear,  jealous  apprehensions,  multiplied 
and  increased!  The  more  social  and  benevolent 
his  dispositions,  the  more  may  his  heart  be  ago- 
nized by  surrounding  distress !  The  pleasures  de- 
rived from  his  social  coimections  are  frequently 
interrupted,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  by  the  mis- 
fortunes or  irregularities  of  some  individual  within 
the  circle.  The  stronger  his  desires  and  the 
warmer  his  pursuits,  the  more  is  he  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  disappointments,  the  greater  hi* 
danger  of  exceeding  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  of 
reaping  vexation,  repentance  and  remorse,  and 
of  becoming  the  agent  of  complicated  misery  to 
others ! 

Were  we  to  take  a  sun^ey  in  our  recollection, 
and  sum  up  the  quantum  of  wretchedness,,  of 
which  we  so  loudly  complain,  we  should  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  proceeds  from  the  Abuse 
of  the  passions  and   affections.     May  it  not  be 
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asserted,  that  there  is  no  evil  incident  to  human 
nature,  excepting  <:orporeal  diseases,  or  the  abso- 
lute want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  may 
not  be  ascribed  immediately  or  ultimately,  to 
disordered  passions  and  affections?  And  may  we 
not  add,  that  both  disease  and  want  would  be  al- 
most unknown,  were  the  impetuous  passions  under 
proper  controul,  the  selfish  affections  indulged 
with  moderation,  and  the  benevolent  ones  duly 
operative? 

General  Summary. 

it  appears  from  the  extensive  survey  of  the 
passions,  emotions,  and  affections  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  particular  changes  produ- 
ced in  our  sensations  and  dispositions,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  mind, 
either  by  the  operation  of  external  circumstances^ 
or  of  inward  Suggestions.  These  changesprove  agree- 
able or  painful,  according  to  theimature,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  ideas 
we  have  of  its  qualities;  and  according  as  it  ap- 
pears adapted  or  repugnant  to  our  natures.  When 
these  sensations  are  powerfully  excited,  they  are 
productive  of  external  signs  correspondent  to 
their  specific  characters  and  the  degrees  of  their 
influence;    and  thus  are  they  made  manifest  ta 
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others.  These  external  tokens  are  also  corres- 
pondent to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  by 
virtue  of  which,  various  useful  and  moral  purpo- 
ses may  be  answered. 

All  our  passions,  affections  and  emotions,  relate 
to  things  which  appear  interesting  at  the  moment, 
to  some  good  received,  in  expectancy,  in  sus- 
pense, lost ;  or  to  evils  suffered,  committed,  ap- 
prehended. They  are  all  excited  by  different 
modifications  of  Love  or  Hatred;  and  however 
various  or  opposite  in  their  natures,  they  all  ac- 
knowledge the  desire  of  well-being  for  their  com- 
mon parent.  The  transient  nature  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  demonstrates  the  versatility  of  our 
tempers,  the  imperfections,  uncertainty,  and  mu- 
tability of  our  state.  The  prevalence  of  affections^ 
the  degrees  of  their  intenseness  and  the  nature  of 
their  objects,  manifest  the  prevalence  of  disposi- 
tion ;  stamp  innocence  or  guilt,  virtue  or  vice,  ex- 
cellence or  deformity  upon  the  human  character, 
and  constitute  the  permanent  happiness  or  misery 
of  man. 

When  apparent  good  is  to  be  pursued,  or  evil 
to  be  avoided,  the  Passions  and  strong  Affections 
are  roused  to  action.  Without  these,  cool  and un- 
influential  approbation  or  disapprobation,  would 
accompany  the  contemplation  of  good  or  evil, 
Vmattended  by  mental  or  corporeal  exertions,  to 
appropriate  the  one  or  escape  the  other  :  With- 
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out  these,  human  nature  would  lose  ils  character, 
and  be  transmuted  into  an  inconceivable  species 
of  being. 

The  Passions  and  Affections  therefore,  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  man.  Through  their 
medium  we  find  ourselves  connected  with  every 
object  around  us,  and  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  innocent  and  useful,  their  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  qualities.  When  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  excited  by  proper  objects, 
and  in  a  due  degree,  they  indicate  a  healthy  vigour 
of  mind.which  spreads  its  benignant  influence  over 
the  whole  system  .When  they  are  im  jwoperly  placed, 
unduly  excited,  and  under  no  olher  direction  than 
ihat  of  inordinate  self-love,  they  become  the  tor- 
ments of  ourselves  and  the  scourges  of  mankind. 


INQUIBY  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  IRREGULARITIES 
OF  THE  PASSIONS  AND  AFFECTIONS. 

,  CINCE  every  natural  Passion  and  Affection,  well 
directed  and  well  regulated,  has  its  proper 
object  and  its  uses;  and  since  the  abuse  is  so  de- 
trimental to  the  very  design  for  which  the  passion 
was  implanted  within  us,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
wonder  that  human  nature  should  be  so  continu- 
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ally  missing  its  aim  ;  that  our  desires  of   hap- 
piness should  be   so  perpetually  frustrated ;  and 
that   those  very  passions,    which  are  excited  by 
the  love  of  good,  are  stimulating  us  to  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  are  professed  guardians  against  the 
dangers  to  which  this  good  is  exposed,  should 
themselves    become   the    grand    and    extensive 
sources  of  the  most  poignant  misery !    It  seems, 
upon  a  superficial  view,  as  if  we  were  formed  to 
be   tantalized ;  as  if  we  were  destined  to  have  the 
shadow  of  good  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  be 
seduced  into  evil  by  attempting  to  attain  it ;  to  be 
created  with  ardent  desires  after  well-being,  which 
are  never  to  be  realized;  and  to  pass  our  days 
with  the  prospect  of  some  bliss  before  us,  which 
is  to  recede  from  our  grasp  with  a  celerity  equal 
to  that  with  which  we  pursue  it !     Nor  is  this  the 
complaint  of  a  few  discontented  individuals,  or  of 
those  who,  from  a  combination  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  are  exclusively  become  the  children 
of  distress;  it  is  a  general  complaint,  it  has  been 
uttered  in  every  age,  in  every  situation,  and  at 
every  period  of  life ! 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  an  inquiry.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  such  a  pha^nomenon?  \^  it  the  ir- 
revocable law  of  our  Constitution  that  we  shall  be 
incited  to  pursue  what  we  are  never  to  attain? 
Has  some  Evil  Being  blinded  our  eyes,  perverted 
our  judgment,  destroyed  our  powers,  and  blasted 
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all  our  fairest  hopcsP  Or  are  we  ourselves  the 
culpable  causes  of  so  much  misery,  while  appa- 
rently surrounded  by  so  many  means  of  happiness  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  it  is 
not  my  design  to  become  either  the  partizan  or 
opponent  of  the  hypothetical  notions  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  Endeavouring  to  be  the 
faithful  historian  of  nature,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities,  I  shall  confine  my  whole  attention  to  such 
causes  as  are  universally  acknowledged  to  exist; 
the  operations  of  which  are  so  extensive,  that 
every  instance  of  abuse,  of  depravity  accompany- 
ing the  abuse,  and  of  misery  that  follows,  may  be 
explained  by  them.  Should  any  other  causes  be 
superadded,  they  must  be  enforced  by  diflerent 
arguments  than  (hose  arising  from  necessity. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  the  existence  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  Ignorance;- the  Influence  of  present 
Ohjecls;  and  of  Inordinale  Self-Iiove. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  influence  ofcach  in  ren- 
dering the  Affections  irregular  and  Passions  exces- 
sive; andlhus  inducing  adisorder  in  the  directions 
and  operationsofthosePassionsandAffections,  which 
have  the  desire  of  good  for  their  professed  object, 
1 .     Ignorance. 

From  our  introductory  observations  it  appears 
that  man  was  born  in  total  ignorance:  that  every 
advance  he  makes,  as  an  individual,  from  infancy 
10  manhood,  and  from  the  firstdawn  ofexistencein 
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his  social  character,  to  the  most  improved  state  of 
society,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  experience 
gradually  acquired.  It  has  also  been  frequently 
remarked,  in  our  analytical  view  of  the  passions, 
that  we  are  so  constituted,  as  to  be  rendered  sus- 
ceptible, in  some  way  or  other,  or  at  some  parti- 
cular period,  of  every  thing  around  us  :  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  every  thing  around  us  posse^es 
various  qualities  or  attributes,  calculated  to  have 
some  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effect  upon  us;  and 
to  contribute  a  something  towards  our  well-being, 
or  deduct  from  it:  we  have  further  noticed  that 
our  desires  or  avei-sions,  respecting  these  objects, 
arise  from  an  aptitude  which  they  possess,  or  seem 
to  possess,  from  some  particular  adaptation  to  our 
nature,  situations,  and  humours,  on  the  one  hand^ 
or  on  the  other,  from  a  something  that  is  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  and  feelings. 

These  facts  plainly  indicate  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  influential  objects,  and  a  very  mi- 
nute and  discriminating  acquaintance  with  their 
natures,  powers,  and  properties,  becomes  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  to  ourselves 
their  kindly  influence,  or  to  escape  whatever  might 
prove  pernicious  or  displeasing.  As  long  as  we 
remain  totally  ignorant  of  things  possessing  inhe- 
rent powers  of  good  or  evil  tendency;  as  long  as 
our  minds  remain  dormant  and  inattentive  to  their 
qualitiesj  they  are  to  us  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 
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We  are  like  persons  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  bu- 
siest scenes  of  action ;  or  plunged  in  palpable  dark- 
ness, which  conceals  all  objects,  however  nume- 
rous and  important;  and  in  every  case  where  we 
have  formed  wrong  ideas  of  those  qualities,  pow- 
ers, or  properties,  if  we  attempt  to  act,  we  must 
inevitably  commit  innumerable  erroi-s.  Hence  if 
is,  that  knowledge  is  uniformly  compared  to  light, 
and  ignorance  to  darkness;  the  inability  of  the  eye 
to  see  and  distinguish,  and  of  the  mind  to  perceive, 
being  perfectly  analogous.  From  the  ignorant 
Man,  both  good  and  bad,  beyond  the  things  im- 
mediately before  him,  lie  so  completely  conceal- 
ed, that  they  are  not  known  to  exist.  Through 
Ignorance  we  are  prone  to  estimate  some  things 
much  too  highly,  depreciate  others  much  beneath 
their  value,  and  to  remain  indilTerent  respecting 
things  which  may  be  calculated  to  promote  our 
best  interest.  Ignorance  often  walks  in  the  midst 
of  dangers,  and  thinks  itself  secure.  It  foresees 
no  pernicious  consequences  in  conduct,  by  which 
the  most  IiUel!is;etit,  are  the  most  alarmed.  It  is 
deceived  by  false  principles;  it  argues  erroneously 
,  from  true  ones,  or  draws  improper  inferences  from 
partial  documents.  Ignorance  is  guilty  of  perpet- 
ual mistakes  concerning  character,  conduct,  and 
motives;  and  thus  witholds  approbation  and  aflec- 
tion,  where  they  are  justly  due;  excites  hatred,  en- 
vy, jealousy,  and   all    the  malevolent  affections, 
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where  they  are  the  least  deserved.  It  often  rejoi- 
ces when  it  ought  to  weep>  and  laments  when  it 
ought  to  rejoice.  The  ignorance  of  his  powers, 
his  motives  and  his  qualifications,  too  frequently 
induces  a  man  to  appreciate  his  own  talents  or  ac- 
complishments much  beyond  their  deserts ;  mspir- 
ing  him  with  pride  and  vanity,  discontent,  ingrati- 
tude, and  envy.  Not  knowing  that  others  are 
wiser  than  himself,  he  is  often  eager  to  take  the 
lead  in  situations  for  which  he  is  the  least  qualified. 
He  may  imagine  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  knowledge  before  he  has  laid  the  foundation ; 
^nd  thus  he  prepares  disappointment  for  himself, 
and  vexatious  injuries  for  others,  by  dangerous 
and  fruitless  attempts.  Self-ignorance  will  some- 
times also  create  a  diffidence  and  timidity  destruc- 
tive of  proper  exertions,  by  which  the  most  pro-* 
mising  talents  become  useless.  Supposing  him  to 
possess  the  best  disposition  that  ever  graced  huma- 
nity, an  ignorant  person  must  for  ever  wander  in 
a  labyrinth  of  error,  where  he  will  meet  with 
disappointments  and  vexations  at  every  turn.  In 
a  word  as  Knowledge  is  Power ,  so  is  Ignorance 
Imbecility  ;  which  is  not  unfrequently,  as  danger* 
ous  and  detrimental  as  determined  vice.  It  neither 
knows  what  is  good,  nor  how  to  pursue  it :  nor 
where  to  place  the  best  affections;  nor  can  it  cal-^ 
culate  the  fatal  consequences  which  will  follow  the 
Indulgence  of  the  mo3t  pernicious  passions. 
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Notwithstanding  the  injurious  consequences 
flowing  from  ignorance,  are  many  and  great,  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of  that  ig- 
norance which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  in- 
formation, or  to  unavoidable  inexperience,  to  ex- 
cite passions  and  affections  which  are  irregular  or 
illegitimate  in  themselves ;  but  simply  to  err  res- 
pecting the  choice  of  the  object,  the  degree  of 
the  emotion,  or  the  strength  of  attachment.  When 
guided  by  ignorance  alone,  we  may  not  be  con- 
scious that  we  are  going  wrong,  though  we  walk  in 
the  paths  which  lead  to  ruin. 

There  is  a  species  of  ignorance  which  is  highly 
culpable  in  itself,  as  it  arises  from  careless  inatten- 
tion,where  attention  ought  to  have  been  exerted;  and 
this  necessarily  deprives  of  many  advantages  which 
might  have  been  obtained,  in  our  search  after  hap- 
piness. It  disposes  us  to  draw  improper  inferen- 
ces, and  form  hasty  resolutions,  which  due  consi- 
deration would  have  prevented.  It  is  this  species 
of  ignorance  which  inspires  with  pride,  vanity, 
and  self-conceit,  obstinate  perseverance  in  the 
wrong  path,  without  attention  to  the  admonitions 
of  those  who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves. 
It  is  this  which  seduces  us  into  false  ideas  concer- 
ning the  state,  and  conduct,  and  motives  of  others  ; 
inspiring  sorrow,  fear,  anger,  with  all  their  com- 
plications; such  as  personal  hatreds,  envy,  jealou- 
sy, discontent,  repining,  &c.     It  also  is  the  cause 
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of  cFur  so  frequehtly  mistaking  the  means  for  the 
end ;  and  induces  us  to  conclude  that  felicity  con- 
sists in  the  possession  of  the  means  and  instruments 
and  occasions  of  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
such  as  wealth,  honor,  power,  title;  hence  it  is 
that  sordid  avarice  is  indulged,  and  that  injustice 
and  insatiable  ambitidn,  take  the  lead  in  order  to 
obtain  them. 

2.  In/iuence  of  Present  Objects. 

According  to  the  wise  constitution  of  otir  make^ 
things  present  and  immediate,  are  destined  to  af-' 
feet  us  with  peculiar  force.  We  are  thus  excited 
and  disposed  to  act  according  to  the  apparent  de-* 
mands  of  the  occasion.  Were  we  always  affected 
by  every  fact,  power,  and  property,  according  to 
the  precise  degree  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and 
not  according  to  the  degrees  of  proximity,  there 
would  be  perpetual  excitements,  and  a  perpetual 
waste  of  correspondent  affections,  without  any 
valuable  purposes  being  answered  by  them.  We 
should  live  in  a  vortex  of  useless  sensations.  In- 
ferior objects  therefore,  vihen  present,  are  permit* 
ted  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  than  their  absent 
superiors.  Our  attention  is  aroused  and  directed 
towards  them,  that  we  may  obtain  the  immediate 
good,  of  which  they  promise  to  be  productive,  or 
avoid  the  immediate  disadvantage  with  which  they 
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threaten  us.  But  this  law,  which  presents  us  with 
a.  wise  and  proper  rule  of  acting,  where  no  inter- 
ference of  competitorship  exists,  is  exposed  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  The  influence  of  such  objects  is 
often  permitted  to  obliterate  all  the  salutary  im- 
pressions, which  much  superior  qualities  may  have 
made  upon  the  mind.  Their  apparent  powers  to 
delight  us,  impose  on  the  affections,  and  may  in- 
flame desires  for  immediate  gratification,  at  the 
expence  of  the  choicest  principles  by  which  the 
human  heart  can  be  governed ;  or  of  the  most  re- 

I  fined  and  permanent  happiness  in  revereion.    The 
presence  of  such  objects  seduces  the  affections  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  advantages  or  enjoyments 
of  the  moment,  to  the  most  promising  assurance  of 
extensive  good    which  appears  remote.     !t  may 
lender  us  so  impatient  of  what  is  immediately  irk- 
some and  disagreeable,  that  we  shall  frequentlyat- 
tempt  to  obtain  a  release  by  unlawful  means,  or 
under  the  strongest  probabilities    of  augmented 
evils,  at  some  distant  period. 
The  influence   of  present  objects  h   conspicu- 
ous  in   the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites. 
The  impetuosity  of  desire  kindled  by  immediate 
objects  of  sensual  enjoyment,  like  a  powerful  tor- 
rent, breaks  down  every  barrier  which  reason  and 
^^princlple  attempt  to  erect.     It  is  also  obvious  in 
^Hthe  sudden  gush  of  anger,  in  irritable  minds,  on 
^Bthe  quick  perception  of  an  injury,  prompting  to 
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all  the  horrors  of  revenge.  It  magnifies  present 
dangers,  and  instanstaneously  increases  their  niim-* 
ber,  until  a  few  pigmies  shall  appear  a  formidable 
host  of  giants.  It  gives  poignancy  to  the  losses 
and  disappointments  of  the  moment,  however  tri- 
fling their  nature,  or  insignificant  their  consequen- 
ces: and  which  would  scarcely  be  perceived  were 
all  our  remaining  enjoyments  to  present  them- 
selves to  our  view,  with  a  force  equal  to  their 
importance. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  present  objects  is 
also  perceivable  in  our  social  intercourse,  and  by 
the  abuse  of  the  sympathy  of  our  nature.  It  is  this 
which  renders  evil  example  so  contagious,  and  ener- 
vates resistance  to  maxims  and  conduct,  both  per- 
nicious and  abandoned.  It  favours  the  pertinacity 
of  customs  and  habits,  after  reason  has  been  fully 
convinced  of  their  absurdity.  It  gives  irresistible 
power  to  fashions  the  most  preposterous,  introdu- 
ced by  inventors  ^nd  patrons  the  most  frivolous 
?ind  contemptible. 

This  cause  of  irregularity  chiefly  affecting  the 
passions  excited  by  animal  propensities,  sudden 
transports  of  anger,  and  the  social  principle  of  imi- 
tation, the  passions  and  affections  themselves  may 
still  be  natural,  or  such  as,  in  some  circumstances 
and  situations,  may  be  lawfully  indulged.  Their 
offence  may  consist  either  in  excess,  improper 
choice  of  objects,  or  the.  violation  of  some  other 
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principle^  to  obtain  immediate  gratification^  which 
ought  to  have  been  revered  as  the  rule  of  conduct* 
There  is  not  an  animal  appetite  which  may  not, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  indulged.  Anger, 
when  it  prompts  to  protect  our  rights  from  inva- 
de^Sy  or 'inflict  diie  punishment  upon  a  criminal, 
is  perfeotly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  nature  ; 
Fear  properly  excited  is  the  guardian  of  safety  . 
and  the  assimulating  influence  of  Social  intercourse 
constitutes  one  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and 
may  become  the  handmaid  pf  virtue. 

Irregularities  from  the  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, are  often  committed  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  better  judgment;  but  the  dispositions  excited 
often  pervert  the  judgment  at  the  instant.  The 
particular  propensity  produces  a  train  of  ideas, 
^vourable  to  its  indulgence,  which  crowd  in  up- 
on the  mind  to  intercept  the  influence  of  better 
principles,  and  silence  the  dictates  of  dispassion- 
ate reason.  Nay,  equally,  reluctant  to  forego  the 
gratification  desired,  and  to  relinquish  our  title  to 
rationality,  we  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  subter- 
fuges, in  order  to  seduce  that  reason  we  are  asham- 
ed to  violate.  We  attempt  to  vindicate  our  conduct 
by  various  arguments,  which  in  oyr  pooler  mo- 
ments we  acknowledge  to  be  fallacioui^  and  futile. 
Of  this  propensity  several  instances  were  given  in 
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the  chapter  of  Associated  e^fectiohs ;  ta  wbieb  we 
refer  the  Reader  * 

$ .  Inordinate  Self-Love. 

The  principle  of  Self-love  is  the  earliest^  iht 
most  universal^  and  the  most  operative  principle 
in  Man,  It  exists  long  before  we  are  conscious 
of  any  of  the  exertions  of  reason;  and  is  prior  to 
every  social  affection.  It  is  a  principle  common 
to  all  animated  natures ;  without  it  vitality  would 
be  destitute  of  charms,  for  none  of  its  objects 
would  be  pursued  as  desirable  or  beneficial. 

But  Self-love,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  well-be- 
ing, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  it,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  excesses  of  the  most  extrava-*- 
gant  nature,  A  power  which  operates  so  strongly, 
universally  and  perpetually,  must  have  a  tendency 
to  great  irregularities,  unless  it  be  moderated  and 
counteracted  by  antagonist  principles.  Where 
Self-love  is  indulged  without  controul,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  enormities  that  astonish  and  confound  !  It 
becomes  deaf  to  the  claims  or  miseries  of  others  ! 
It  perpetually  aims  at  a  complete  monopoly  of 
happiness,  and  employs  without  hesitation  the 
basest  means  to  obtain  it.  When  it  possesses  pow- 
er, it  is  the  parent  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
pppression,  with  all  the  dreadful  passions  they  in- 

*Ph.  Treat   Part  II.  Chap.  II.  p.  255. 
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spirej  ^nd  the  calamities  they  difTuse :  and  when  it 
is  fortunately  qivcumsipHbed  la  its.  influencQ^.  it 
breeds  all  the  Httle  corroding  pa^oQs  of  ^vy,  ha- 
tred^ jealousy^. pietvii^  discontent^  &c.  This.  alsQ 
inspires  pride  and  arrogance  by  some  vain  conceit 
of  superiority  of  r^nk^  station^  or  worth  ;  and  j  us* 
tifies  to  the  selfish  hearty  revenge^  hatreds  wd  every 
species  of  maUgmty.  Ignorance  nnay  be  produc- 
tive of  many  evils  unintentionally^  which  upcM^  tt\f 
retrospect  it  may  sincerely  lament;  the  strong  de* 
sires  excited  by  present  objects^  may  occa^on^^Uy 
suspend  the  influence  of  those  better  principJe$ 
which  exist  within  the  breast;  but  this  Fiend  fre^ 
qucntly  commits  intetUional  mischief^  and  rejoices 
in  its  success^  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  pro^ 
duced.  It  sometimes  detains  the  mind  in  the  most 
determined  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  resr 
pects  the  claims  of  others^  or  moral  obligations 
towards  them.  It  never  resists  the  gratifications 
of  the  moment,  from  any  other  motive^  than  the 
expectancy  of  completer  indylgence  at  some  fui- 
ture  period.'  It  scruples  not  to  offend  against  the 
clearest  convictions,  and  it  frequently  perverts  the 
judgment  to  such  an  extent  that  it  erects  self-in- 
terest as  the  sole  standard  of  equity.  It  entertains 
no  other  idea  of  wrong,  than  of  what  is  injurious 
to  Self;  and  it  establishes  acts  of  injustice  and 
crwelty  as  claims  of  right.     It  retains  sophistry  to 
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plead  the  cause  of  usurpation,  arfd  subpoenas  every 
petty  interest  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause.  It 
listens  with  keen  attention  to  every  argument 
which  coincides  with  its  own  advantage  ;  while  it 
fortifies  the  mind  against  the  most  powerful  attacks 
of  pure  uncorrupted  reason,  as  being  an  enemy 
the  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  this  which  so  fre- 
quently  conceals  the  folly  and  baseness  of  conduct 
by  adopting  the  mildest  appellations,  or  by  giving  it 
the  garb  of  virtue.  Thus,  as  by  the  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter, mean  avarice  is  converted  into  laudable 
economy;  cowardice  into  prudence;  the  most atro- 
cious  cruelties  are  deemed,  by  the  tyrant,  saluta- 
ry chastisements.  The  violation  of  every  principle 
of  honour,  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction  is  softened 
down  into  Gallantry;  while  the  murder  of  a  i^r/eW 
for  an  imaginary  or  a  trifling  offence  is  exalted  into 
a   high  sense  of  Honour  ! 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  sentimei^ts  of 
integrity,  justice  and  humanity  begin  to  solicit  at- 
tention, the  selfish  passions  and  affections  will  sug- 
gest arguments  to  palliate  or  justify  principles, 
maxims,  and  conduct,  which  the  Uninterested,  and 
Unbiassed  uniformly  condemn.  Submission  to  supe- 
rior authority,  the  law3  of  long  established  custom, 
the  right  of  conquest,  the  love  of  glory,  revenge 
for  imaginary  injuries,  under  the  pretended  love 
of  justice,  even  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  shape 
of  a  leg,  have  each  in  their  turns,  been  urged  to 
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vindicate  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  sentiments 
and  actions,  which  uniformly  oppose  the  uncor- 
rupted  opinions  of  mankind. 

But  when  this  inordinate  Self-love  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  judgment,  it  sternly  oppo- 
ses its  dictates,  mocks  at  its  remonstrances,  and 
triumphs  in  the  commission  of  injustice,oppression, 
and  cruelty. 

Hence  it  appears  that  this  disposition  fosters  the 
most  hateful  and  most  baneful  of  all  the  passions. 
It  is  peculiarly  prone  to  generate  adventitious 
passions  and  affections,  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  nature;  which  are  always  criminal  without 
exception,  and  without  a  palliative;  such  as  envy* 
inveterate  malice,  and  cruelty. 


Since  each  of  the  causes  above-mentioned  pro- 
duces separate  efiects,  so  inimical  to  human  wel- 
fare; since  each  has  its  own  characteristic  perver- 
sions of  the  passions  and  affections,  and  is  charge^ 
able  with  the  correspondent  evils,  what  miseries 
may  not  be  diffused  by  their  union  ?  What  can 
be  conceived  more  fataVto  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
than  the  darkest  ignorance,  the  presence  of  objects 
either  exciting  desire  or  aversion,  and  ungoverna- 
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We  self-love,  united  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
possess  the  power  to  accx)mplish  et^ery  purpose  of 
their  hearts?  This  dire  assemblage  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  tyranny  with  all  its  baneful  conse- 
quences! It  diffuses  the  agonizing  sensations  of 
fear^  dread,  const ematifOn,  grief,  anguisrh,  and  hor- 
Tor,  in  every  direction ;  «nd  filk  those  rqgions  of 
the  earth  ivith  misery,  which  becoafie  subject  lo 
its  wretched  empire. 

Thus,  from  the  examination  of  each  of  tbese 
prrnciples,  separately  and  conjointly,  it  is  -easy  to 
perceive  that  there  is  not  a  disorder  or  irregularity 
in  our  dispositions  and  conduct,  which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  'tbem.  In  some  instances  they  may 
•exert  their  own  characteristic  iirffuence  singly.  We 
may,  for  example,  commit  many  dffenoes  and  ir- 
regularities through  ignorance  or  mistake,  with- 
out the  seduction  of  present  objects,  or  the  inor- 
dinate influence  of  self-love.  We  may,  ^n  the 
other  hand,  be  led  astray  by  the  impulse 'Or  lem^ 
tations  of  the  moment,  contrary  to  thec^onviotion 
of  our  own  minds;  clearly  perceiving  both  the 
criminality  and  the  danger  of  our  conduct:  and 
inordinate  Self-love  may  coolly  determine  to  vio- 
late every  principle  of  reason,  and  deliberately 
commit  that  which  it  knows  to  be  wrong.  They 
have  each  their  distinct  characters  also.  Ignorance 
by  mistaking  the  nature  and  properties  of  things 
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and  the  nature  and  effects  of  particular  actions^ 
may  commit  a  thousand  irregularities :  or  by  mis- 
take may  place  its  resentments  and  attachments 
upon  tb^  most  improper  Objects;  and  have  every 
passion  and  emotion  excited  without  a  just  and 
adequate  cause.  It  may  do  mischief  in  a  thousand 
directions^  where  it  intended  good>  without  being 
conscious  that  it  was  impelled  by  the  influence  of 
present. objects^  or  instigated  by  a  criminal  attach** 
ment  to  Self.  The  seductions  offense  show  their 
power  chiefly  in  the  love  of  pleasure  and  sensual 
gratifications^  in  the  pernicious  influence  of  exam^ 
pie>  and  in  the  violent  transports  of  passion^  from 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  cause.  The  irregu- 
larities comnitted  by  exaggerated  Self-love^  are 
the  imost  pernicious  of  any.  The  predominance 
of  Self4ove  frequently  detains  the  mind  in  a  kind 
of  insolent  ignorance,  and  exposes  to  all  its  con- 
sequences. It  yields  itself  up  to  the  influence  of 
pxeseiat  desix«s  and  present  objects,  whatever  may 
be  their  naitucje  or  consequences,  and  it  delibe- 
rately tramples  .upon  every  social  virtue,  and  every 
priiOcipie  of  humanity .     ( See  Note  B ) . 

Tise  above  ivmarics  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  cause  ^  those  Irregularities  in  our  passions 
and  affections,  which  pervert  the  design  of  their 
cpc;istem:e.     One  w  other  of  these  causes  has  ope« 
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rated  wherever  Evil^  either  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  has  been  experienced;  and  were  these 
completely  regulated  or  subdued,  human  na- 
ture would  have  little  to  appreheod  from,  any 
other  principle  which  hypothetic  notions  may 
have  suggested.  It  must  however  be  confessed 
that  in  the  infancy  of  our  nature,  many  of  these 
irregularities  are  inevitable.  To  be  ignorant,  is 
the  earliest  lot  of  humanity.  Every  individual  of 
our  species  is  born  into  a  world,  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded bv  an  infinite  multitude,  and  an  infinite 
diversity  of  objects^  to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stran- 
ger f  He  is  rendered  susceptible  of  impressions, 
and  destined  to  feel  emotions,  according  to  his 
Ideas  of  the  respective  qualities  of  these  objects, 
which  must,  at  the  commencement,  be  crude  and 
erroneous.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  spe- 
cific powers,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  repeated 
experience  of  ourselves  or  of  others ;  and  by  pro- 
per observations  and  deductions  founded  on  ex- 
perience. Thus  is  every  particle  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  a  distinct  acquirement.  Many  ira-» 
perfections,  will  present  themselves ;  many  expec- 
tations must  prove  fallacious;  many  calculations 
erroneous;  and  many  fruitless  essays  wilHermi- 
nate  in  sorrow,  vexation,  and  disappointment; 
many  affections  will  be  wrong  placed,  until  our 
failures  have  convinced  us  of  preceding  errors,  and 
inspired,  us  with  subsequent  caution ;  until  the 
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experiments  which  have  been  made  of  the  various 
qualities,  of  every  thing  connected  with  us,  shall 
enable  us  to  discriminate  with  more  precision,  and 
chuse  with  greater  wisdom. 

* 

At  this  early  period  of  our  existence,  the  diffe- 
rent passions,  resemble  the  Antennas  of  feeble  in- 
sects, which  enable  them  to  feel  their  way,  as  they 
are  creeping  over  the  surface  of  things ;  by  means 
of  which  they  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adapt- 
ed to  their  natures,  what  is  displeasing  and  may 
prove  injurious.  Our  natural  wants  create  desires; 
desires  animate  us  to  the  use  of  means,  and  with 
hopes  of  success;  success  inspires  confidence  in 
our  future  plans,  and  we  enlarge  our  pursuits,  ac- 
cording as  our  knowledge  and  experience  are 
expanded.  On  the  other  hand,  ill  success  inspires 
sorrow,  implants  caution,  and  creates  salutary  ap- 
prehensions. The  appearance  of  immediate  dan- 
ger excites  fear;  impediments,  designedly  or  in- 
cautiously, laid  in  our  way  by  others,  provoke 
anger,  which  in  the  infancy  of  human  nature,  is 
the  only  mean  we  possess  of  protecting  ourselves, 
connections,  and  property.  As  many  mistakes 
must  exist,  respecting  proper  objects  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  degrees  of  influence  they  ought  to 
exert  over  us,  thus  will  the  cardinal  passions  of 
love,  joy,  fear,  anger,  and  sorrow,  be  improperly 
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direct^dj  or  indulged  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
moderation. ' 

These  errors^  so  inevitable  at  the  commence* 
mentj  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  increasing  ex- 
perience  and  due  observation  to  escape,  in  our 
progress  towards  improvement,  were  these  no 
other  impediments  than  that  of  ignorance.  The 
joint  experience  of  ourselves  and  of  others  would, 
in  process  of  time,  direct  us  into  the  rig^t  path# 
would  enable  us  to  appreciate  every  thing  accord* 
ing  to  its  value,  and  to  act  according  to  it&  ac- 
knowledged worth,  were  we  not  fascinated  by 
present  objects ;  and  did  we  not  sacrifice  every 
consideration  to  the  gratification  of  the  selfisb 
principle. 

But  however  culpable  these  causes  may  be,  when 
they  are  admitted  as  tjhe  constant  rules  of  action, 
yet  some  degrees  of  knowledge  and  experience 
are  necessary  to  restrain  their  influence.  The 
gratification  of  our  senses  is  a  natural  desire ;  and 
there  are  seasons  in  which  these  gratifications  are 
innocent.  The  powerful  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects is,  in  many  cases,  useful  and  necessary ;  and 
it  is  alone  by  experience  and  observation,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  learn>  in  what  cases  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  this  influence,  may  be  pernicious  to 
ourselves  and  fatal  to  others.   The  Self-love  which 
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IS  so  natural,  universal^  and  perpetually  operative, 
may  also  be  supposed  to  be  frequently  inordinate 
atKi  irregular  in  ils  earliest  operations.  It  is  a 
spring  of  a  strong  impulsive  Force,which  possesses 
a  constant  tendency  to  act  in  every  direction ;  and 
tliis  Force  is  in  exertion  before  any  other  princi- 
ple csm  be  brought  forwards  to  oppose  it.  Tlie 
operations  lof  ufae  Social  principle  ate  nanifeslly 
sidiisequenttodiosecif  Seif-Jove.  A£EectiofB,  friend-* 
i^p,  gmikude,  duty,  refined  solf^inteiest,  not  he-i 
ing  coeval  «vith  Ibeotber,  vre  may  naturally  expect 
that  it  will  sometimes  exert  too  giest  a  degree  of 
energy^  befme  these  beneficiid  restraints  and  coun* 
teipoieesicafli  be  fanongfat  into  sali£tary  action^ 

4*here  isa^sense  in  which  every  aberration  of  the 
passicms  snay  be  ascribed  to  Ignorance,  in  those 
abeirations  which  proceed  from  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  presiint' objects^  it  may  be  ui^^ed^  that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  exciting  cause  renders  the  mind 
ignorant,  at  the  instant,  of  ail  the  evil  consequen- 
ces, which  may  follow  its  indulgence;  that  the 
torrent  fiff  ideas  which  flows  in  upon  the  mind» 
chiefly  consists  of  arguments  and  inducements  to 
act  in  oonformity  to  the  desires  of  the  moment.  It 
is  too  ivell  known  that  strong  desires  are  dangerous 
sophists.  They  artfuUysuppress  every  objection^and 
rapidly  collect  every  motive  favourable  to  the 
propensity;  and  thus  spread  a  temporary  cloud  of 
ignorance  oyer  the  soiU.     IncHnliqaJe  self-love  will 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  perpetual  blindness.  It 
manifests  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Tnature  of  hap-- 
pihess^  or  where  it  may  be  found.  It  completely 
torments  itself,  by  its  absurd  manner  of  pursuing 
well-being;  and  while  it  attempts  to  monopolize 
the  largest  portion,  it  ignorantly  permits  the  choi- 
cest blessings  to  escape  its  grasp!  Yet  both  these 
kinds  of  ignorance  are  very  different  from  that 
which  is  connate  with  the  human  species.  They 
toe  marks  of  ignorance  which  owes  its  existence  to 
inclinations  and  propensities  which  are  most  inim- 
ical in  their  own  nature,  to  well-being.  This  spe- 
cies of  ignorance  may  continue  long  after  that 
which  is  the  result  of  inexperience  is  removed; 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  its  removal  is  more 
immediately  invested  in  ourselves.  It  arises  not 
from  an  involuntary  error  in  judgment,  but  from 
perverse  dispositions,  and  can  only  be  dissipated 
by  improving  the  heart. 

The  above  statement  indicates  the  necessity  of 
that  kind  of  mental  culture,  which  moulds  the  pre- 
vailing dispositions  and  propensities;  which  can 
alone  relieve  from  the  torment  of  evil  passions, 
and  painful  emotions,  and  prove  favourable  to 
those  predilections  and  permanent  affections,  in 
which  true  happiness  resides. 

These  facts  present  us  with  a  l^ge  field  for  dis- 
cussion, and  will  become  the  subjects  of  future  in- 
vestigation. 
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DISQUISITION   II. 

On  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  the  Mind,  as  Guides, 
and  Directors,  in  the  Pursuit  of  Well-being. 

fTHHE  above  inquiry  into  the  practical  tendency 
^      of  the  passions^  the  final  causes  of  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  some;  and  the  irregnlarities> 
confusion^  and  misery  consequent  upon  others^ 
will  have  clearly  evinced  the  truth  of  a  position 
advanced,  that  the  passions,  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  not  calculated  to  be  our  guides  and  di- 
rectors, in   our  pursuits  after  Well-being.     For 
although  there  may  be  a  pleasing  and  beneficial 
diversity  in  the  indulgence  of  some  propensities 
of  human  nature,  occasioned  by  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  have  attempted  to  show   under 
the  preceding  article;  yet  the  legitimate  influence 
of  such  circumstances  is  very  circumscribed.  Were 
we,  in  every  case  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
passion  alone,  they  would  very  frequently  lead  us 
into  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  happi- 
tiess;  they  would  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance^ 
and  expose  us  to  every  calamity. 
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It  becomes  therefore  a  most  important  question. 
Whether  we  be  destined,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature^  to  be  incessantly  exposed  to  unhappiness^ 
and  to  be  agitated  by  evil  and  pernicious  passions^ 
without  suitable  means  to  oppose  them?  Are  we 
thus  to  be  driven  into  every  danger,  by  their  im- 
petuosity, without  a  compass  to  point  out  where 
we  are  going,  or  a  pilot  to  direct  our  course  ?  If 
this  were  the  immutable  destination  of  Man,  we 
should  inevitably  suffer  greater  calamities  than  those 
to  which  inferior  natures  are  exposed.  For  as  the 
vital  powers  of  inferior  beings  are  more  confined, 
so  are  their  wants  and  desires.  They  are  led  by 
the  hand  of  instinct  into  the  right  path,  though 
it  be  narrow.  The  few  objects  with  which  they  are 
conversant,  are  easily  accommodated  to  their  con- 
tracted statfons;  whereas  the  multitude  of  objects 
with  which  our  more  enlarged  perceptions  make 
us  acquainted,  may  contribute  to  our  misery;  and 
every  desire  which  these  are  calculated  to  excite, 
may  become  an  augmentation  of  wretchedness! 

Such  gloomy  ideas  of  our  nature  and  destination^ 
can  alone  be  dissipated  by  a  conviction,  that  the 
human  species  possesses  powers  adequate  to  its  ex- 
tensive wants,  and  to  its  more  enlarged  capacities 
for  enjoyment;  and  that  it  is  furnished  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  possessing  a  superiority  in  hap- 
piness, ^well  as  in  station. 
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But  in  fact  no  one  ever  seriously  supposed  it  to 
be  the  destination  of  man,  that  he  should  be  solely 
governed  by  his  passions.  The  most  ignorant  will 
sometimes  perceive  that  human  beings  possess 
rules  of  action,  by  attention  to  which  they  are  able 
to  avoid  many  calamities.  Those  who  yield  the 
reins  to  their  impetuous  passions,  will  often  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  doing  vsrong;  that  they  are  in- 
considerate; that  they  are  acting  umoisely  and  with- 
out reflection.  When  we  behold  others  the  sport 
offolliesjorof  tormenting  passions,  we  all  unite  in 
the  accusation  that  they  are  acting  irrationally  ;  that 
they  violate  the  dictates  of  their  own  understanding 
and  oppose  their  better  judgment. 


To  these  Powers  of  a  superior  nature,  destined 
to  guide  the  legitimate  passions  and  affections  into 
the  right  course,  and  to  control  every  propensity 
that  is  irregular  and  pernicious,  we  shall  novf  di- 
rect our  attention;  and  we  will  examine  how  far 
they  are  qualified  to  perform  the  task  allotted  to 
them. 

"  The  faculties  of  our  mind,"  says  Dr.  Rcid, 
"  are  the  tools  and  engines  we  must  use  in  every 
disquisition;  and  the  better  we  understand  their 
nature  and  force,  the  more  successfully  we  shall  be 
able  to  apply  them." 


^ 
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The  office  of  these  powers  is  to  ittstruM  us  in 
thfe  kftoWledg^  df  o^rfeelVe*>  our  real  ^i^r^fc  aiM 
dtirriifelilAlt^soHices;  and  of  the  exfetenc^>  Siijd^ 
of  iexfetence,  characteristic  'piop^ieu,  i^^tm^Yie^^ 
cbhhections,  of  teveiy  thing,  hrA  evWy  stit)je€*> 
wilfc  ivhich  V^e  tfi^y  have  lAiy  »C6Dcem ;  that  Wfe  ft^y 
discover,  on  Whfat  to  place  our  afifectiohs;  Hfte  due 
degree  6f  affection  that  eac*  p&tticuTat  ofcject  «iy 
merit;  i*id  the -dtte  degree  of  hatred  hhA  ^tvet^c^ 
tv^  shoteid  entertaih  towards  those  catesies  >whicli 
ttidaiiger  our  welfare;  that  we  may  b^  aMe  1M>  tee- 
Iwt  thepro^r  objecti^  of  our  choicwt  ^flftetidtts, 
the  indulgencfe  of  Which  constitutes  tso  latgfe  a  por* 
tion  of  our  felicity ;  that  We  niay  he  abfe  uni^* 
formly  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  procure  to 
ourselves,  and  communicate  to  others,  as  large  a 
portion  of  6rf7od',  as  the  l^trftcof  Tiumanlty  AviU -ad- 
tait,  and  escape  the  nutribefrless  4Ms  to  Which  It  is 
exposed.  It  is  also  thfeir  eJfiee to  pl«<>e  he(6teilt 
the  line  df  conduct  most  prekiuctive  of  tlte  ^Attd 
d^sidei^atum  Hai*p1'n^ss,  T^otli  as  individtiafe,  ^nfdaft 
'connected  and  social  beitiga;  and  render  the  mintl 
familiar  with  such  motives  as  may  counteract  '-mA 
subdue  its  irregular  propensities. 

In  evety  instatice  whe^reihe  passions  ^re  excJffed, 
or  the  aflffections  attracted,  there  is  btft  Oiife  degtee 
of  sensation,  or  mode  of  action  which  is  perfectly 
accurate,  while  the  gradations  of  error,  from  ex- 
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I  Kpts  or  defect,  may  be  innumerable.  A  clearness 
of  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  the  per- 
nicious cousequences  of  confusion;  and  a  power 
of  deep  penetration,  to  develope  subjects  which 
are  intricate,  and  discriminate  essential  diiferences. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  invariably  excited,  according  to  the  im- 
pressive ideas  we  entertain  of  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  objects,  and  the  conceptions  formed,  at 
the  instant,  of  their  being  more  or  less  adapted  to 
promote  present  enjoyment,  or  future  welfare. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  our 
conceptions  of  these  should  be  just  and  accurate; 
without  which,  our  afiections  must,  at  times,  be 
improperly  placed,  and  our  passions  roused  by 
un  awful  objects,  or  to  a  pernicious  excess.  For 
although  right  dispositions  are  not  always  attend- 
ants upon  competent  knowledge,  vet  tliis  know- 
ledge is  not  only  preparatory  to  right  dispositions, 
llmt  absolutely  necessary  to  render  fhem  efficacious, 
■  Where  our  knowledge  is  sufficiently  extensive  and 
Kicurate,  where  every  part  of  a  subject  is  compre- 
indedj  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  influencei 
f  Whether  good  or  bad,  we  may  safely  conclude 
I  iJiat  a  correspondent  disposition  will  be  formed ; 
if  the  mind  be  disengaged  from  the  influence  of 
every  other  affection  inimical  to  it,  Where 
predile&tion  has  been  already  indulged^  strength- 
I,  i 


k 
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ened,  and  supported,  by  the  powers  of  example 
and  habit,  both  judgment  and  affection  may  be 
perverted ;  Reason  itself  may  "be  solicited  to  find 
arguments  in  support  of  our  propensities:  But 
when  the  mind  is  not  pre-engaged,  when  it  can 
be  brought  to  contemplate  all  those  properties 
which  are  in  themselves  most  excellent  and  advan- 
tageous, the  contemplation  will  terminate  in  a 
happy  predilection,. 

The  irregularity  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
has  been  ascribed  to  three  causes:  Ignorance; 
the  influence  of  present  objects;  and  Self-love. 
These  evils  can  only  be  counteracted  by  know- 
ledge, by  preventing  present  objects  from  having 
an  undue  degree  of  influence,  and  by  restraining 
the  principle  of  self-love  within  due  bounds.  In 
each  case,  the  directions  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  equally  necessary,  though  their  offices  may 
be  different.  Ignorance  can  only  be  counteracted 
by  competent  knowledge :  and  where  the  least 
mistake  may  lead  into  practical  error,  this  know- 
ledge must  be  proportionably  accurate.  The  influ- 
ence of  present  objecis  cannot  be  opposed,  without 
a  conviction  that,  in  particular  instances,  they  are 
irrational,  improper,  and  pernicious ;  or  without 
calling  up  various  considerations  as  motives  and 
as  a  shield  to  ward  off"  the  danger.  It  may 
require,    in  the  first   instance,  an    extraordinary 
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exercise  of  the  rational  faculties,  to  convince  aiiy 
one  (hat  inordinate  self-love  is  irrational,  yet  we 
may  find  it  an  arduous  task  to  place  the  conduct 
of  the  selfish  man  in  such  a  point  of  light,  as  shall 
induce  him  to  correct  his  selfish  propensities;  it 
requires  competent  knowledge,  to  collect  argu- 
ments adapted  to  some  leading  principle  in  his 
nature,  which  may  act  as  a  counterpoize  to  such 
an  enormous  power;  either  by  implanting  fear, 
■exciting  his  compassion,  kindling  the  blush  of 
shame,  or  convincing  him  that  the  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize happiness  must  inevitably  occasion  the 
I  ioss  of  it. 

The  Intellectual  Powers  of  man  have  been  the 
frequent,  and  favourite  subject  of  philosophical 
I -investigation.      The   ideas  of  their  dignity   and 
triumphant  superiority,  over  every  other  faculty 
observable    in  the  most  perfect  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, is  gratifying  and  soothing  to  us;  and  the 
[^peculiar  intricacies  attending  the  interesting  sub- 
I  ject,  have  served  to  stimulate  genius  to  exert  its 
7  choicest  talents.     Most  of  our  metaphysical  read- 
I  ers  mil  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  many 
lexcellent  treatises  that  have  been  written  on  this 
I  branch  of  philosophy;  and  they  will  readily  per- 
iiit  the  author  to  confine  himself  to  such  remarks 
s  are  intimately  connected^.with  the  subject 
L  § 
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mediately  before  hint.  Studiously  aToiding  there-* 
fore,  every  disquisition  merely  theoreticeili  he  will 
direct  his  if  hole  attention  to  what  may  be  deemed 
ihe  moral  history  of  the  intellectual  faculties; 
trace  their  various  powers  to  instruct  and  guide  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  Good;,  by  the  acquirement  of 
competent  knowledge ;  and  by  the  establishment 
of  such  principles  as  will  enable  us  to  regulate  our 
passions  and  affections,  According  to  wise  and  per- 
tinent rules;  and  thus  secure  the  more  sensitive 
or  impetuous  parts  of  our  nature,  from  the  degra- 
dations and  injuries  arising  from  improper  indul- 
gences, and  ensure  to  ourselves  that  happiness  we 
are  incessantly  pursuing. 


The  offices  of  the  intellectual  faculties  conducive 
to  these  purposes  are  the  following  : 

I.  To  acquire  competent  knowledge. 

II.  To  retain,  or  recollect  knowledge,  for  the 
application  of  it  to  suitable  purposes. 

III.  Tq  imagine,  or  exert  a  creative  faculty. 

IV.  To  will,  or  determine  to  act. 

V.  To  be  conscious  of  our  own  state,  and  eve- 
ry part  of  our  qjvp  operations. 

See  Note  C. 
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ACQUIREMEINT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

npHE  first  direct  of  tb^  intellectual  facultie?;  is  t9 
ac^pjrp  useful  knowledge,  or  to  obtain  a 
competent  number  Of  just,  and  pertinent  fdeas^ 
concerning  the  existence,  nature,  and  properties  of 
things,  thpir  relations,  influence,  &c. , 

Hoover  simple  the  operations  of  the  mental 
powers  may  appear  to  be  respecting  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  superficially  observed,  a  mi- 
nuter attention  will  evince  that  they  are  both  ex- 
tensive and  complicated:  being  diversified  accord- 
ing to  the  ^  particular  sjate  and  relation  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  knowledge,  and  the  degrees  of 
^evidence  by  which  they  impress  the  mind. 

As  it  is  ^lone  by  the  exercise  of  our  intellecti}al 
powi?j:«ll|at  weareable  to  chase  away  pernicious  ig- 
i^Qr^Bp^,  our  acquaintance  with  them  cannot  be 
top  minute;  for  in  jyopprtion  to  a  deficiency  in  this 
jk^owledge,  dp  we  leave  ^  recess  for  ignorance 
undisturbed. 
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It  is  also  observable  that  as  it  would^  iji  many 
cases^  be  extremely  dangerous  to  act  upon  an  un- 
certainty, or  where  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  partial  and  imperfect,  thus  is  a  provision  made 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that  we  may  es- 
cape thi?  danger:  the  mind  itself  being  placed  in 
various  states  of  uncertainty  or  of  persuasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  g{  evidence  which  present 
themselves,  respecting  the  truth,  or  falsehood  of 
any  fact  or  proposition  which  may  engage  its  at^* 
tention. 

We  shall  consider  the  subject  in  both  these 
points  of  view, 

SECT.     I. 

On  the  exercise  of  the  Irdellectual.  Faculties,  in  the 

Pursuit  of  Knoxoldedge. 

}.    IDEAS. 

A  S  the  possession  of  Ideas  has  hitherto  been 
considered  essential  to  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  before  we 
proceed  to  specify  the  various  exertions  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  upon  the  subjects  of  knowledge, 
in  what  senses  the  word  /cfea  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  present  connection.  It  is  a  term  relative  to 
which  some  clear  conceptions  may  be  formed,  al- 
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though  it  eludes  a  concise  and  accurate  definition. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  general  and  in  a  specific  sense. 
In  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  it  is  expressive 
of  every  thing  that  has  an  immediate  relation  to  % 
thinking  mind,  whether  it  be  actual  thought,  that 
which  is  received  into  the  mind  as  a  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  thought,  or  deposited  there  to  be  recalled 
by  memory,  or  that  which  is  the  result  of  thinking. 
In  a  word,  it  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  mind,  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  or  may  become  conscious 
by  reflection,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  pro- 
ceed, in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  produced, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  seat  of  thought.  It  is 
that  wonderful  something  which  pertains  to  the 
thinking  principle,  it  is  its  exclusive  property,  is 
indicative  of  an  awakened  state  of  mind,  and 
ivhich  the  mind  knows  to  exist  with  such  an  infal- 
lible certainty,  that  we  consider  the  conscious  pos- 
session of  ideas,  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  our 
own  existence. 

An  Idea  is  the  grand  exciting  cause  of  every 
ipassion  and  affection  :  it  instigates  the  whole  of 
fcur  conduct ;  it  pervades  and  directs  every  inter- 
Siai  operation  of  the  mind ;  it  is  clearly  known  by 
'every  one  who  has  the  power  of  thinking,  but  it 
Befies  every  definition.  Whether  Ideas  be  innate, 
whether  ihey  be  phantasms^  or  images,  of  an  im- 
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prcssivc  cause,  whether  they  be  excited  by  par- 
ticular vibrations  of  the  brain,  are  questions  cal- 
culated rather  to  amuse  or  teaze  philosophers, 
than  to  instruct  them ;  and  in  whatsoever  manner 
these  questions  may  be  resolved,  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  is,  we  know  that  we  possess  them.  We  know 
that  they  constitute  the  delight,  or  the  torment  of 
out  lives ;  though  we  may  never  learn  what  they 
^te,  or  the  nature  of  their  efficient  cause.  Ideas 
therefore  constituti^  the  Germ  of  all  our  intellec-* 
tual  powers ;  the  genus,  of  which  every  distinct  ex- 
ertion introduces  a  different  species. (See  NoteD. ) 

2,    PERCEPTION. 

Perception  is  that  faculty  by  which  the  mind  is 
hiformed  of  existences ;  and  it  is  consequently 
the  inlet  to  all  future  knowledge.  Its  grand  office 
is  to  connect  us  with  the  material  world  and  its 
various  parts.  It  enables  us  to  see  their  existence^ 
their  more  obvious  qualities,  connections,  influ- 
ence, &c.  Perception,  abstracted  from  ev/ery 
other  power,  refers  simply  to  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  and  not  to  any  particular  exertion  of  the 
mind  to  obtain  it.  Perception  originates  from 
the  influence  which  external  objects  have  upoH 
the  different  organs  of  sentient  beings  :  and  it  is 
the  term  selected  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
slightest  impression  which  objects  make  upoD 
us,  through  the  medium  of  one  or  other  of  qw 
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tenses.  It  necessarily  implies  the  influence  of 
some  external  cause  ;  and  such  a  degree  of  sensa- 
tion excited,  as  to  produce  an  idea,  or  a  species  of 
thought  in  the  mind  concerning  it.  This  seems 
to  be  the  primary,  and  most  appropriate  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  in  its  application  to  the  mental 
powers.  The  word,  in  its  elymology,  signifies 
aehingf  or  /m/ing  hold  of,  takifig,  receiving,  S^c.  by 
amechanica!  or  physical  operation  ;  frora  this  sig- 
nification it  is  transferred  to  that  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  receives  a  knowledge  of  things 
around  it.  Hence,  like  many  other  words  em- 
ployed to  express  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind,  it  was  originally  melaphorira/,  though  in  the 
process  of  its  frequent  use,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
metaphor,  and  it  aims  at  being  independent  of  its 
original. 

Applying  the  term  to  this  primary  import,  the 
following  process  seems  to  lake  place  in  every  act 
of  perception.  It  implies,  the  existence  and  agen- 
cy of  an  external  cause;  the  effects  of  their  agency 
upon  the  organ,  inducing  some  particular  change 
which  cannot  be  more  clearly  denoted,  than  by  the 
term  impression,  although  this  is  merely  a  metaphor 
borrowed  from  a  mechanical  operation ;  some  de- 
gree of  sensation  induced,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  pleasing,  and  which  introduces  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  exciting  catise. 

k J 
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It  is  in  consequence  of  this  power  of  perceptioB 
that  we  are  rendered  susceptible  of  pleasant  or  of 
painful  sensations.  Deprived  of  this  faculty^  no 
•modification  of  the  nervous  system  could  commu-* 
nicate  delight^  nor  could  violence  committed  up- 
on the  corporeal  frame^  produce  agonies;  for  al- 
though the  term  to  perceive  either  pleasure  or  pain 
be  not  in  common  use^  this  deviation  seems  to 
arise  from  its  being  deemed  too  feeble  an  expres- 
sion^ to  denote  a  very  powerful  and  interesting 
sensation^  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  frequent^ 
ly  applied  on  subjects  which  are  milder  in  their 
operations;  but  it  is  often  expressive  of  an  inci- 
pient sensation^  that  is  of  a  pleasant^  or  unpleasant 
nature.  Thus  we  say  ^'  I  perceived  an  unpleasant 
heat  and  pulsation  in  the  part^  though  it  did  not 
arise  to  absolute  pain.'*  "  I  ;oerce/W</ something 
agreeable,  though  I  cannot  say  I  felt  much  pleasure 
at  the  performance/'   (See  Note  E.) 

It  is  moreover  a  singular  fact,  that  the  term 
perception  is  used  by  Philosophers  to  denote 
'the  faculty  of  perception,  rather  than  any 
particular  act.  Thus  we  speak  of  perception 
in  general,  and  of  the  organs  of  perception ;  but 
when  we  wish  to  express  a  particular  exercise  of 
this  faculty,  we  prefer  a  more  specific  mode.  We 
say  I  saw  3.  man,  or  a  tree,  and  not  I  perceived.  I 
heard  a  nojise,  I  smelt  the  odour  of  musk^  I  felt 
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pain,  &c.  and  not  I  perceived  a  noise,  odour,  or 
pain:  and  when  we  nse  the  word  perception,  con- 
nected with  either  of  these  sensations,  it  is  to  de- 
note some  particular  circumstance  attending  it. 
When  we  say  l/Krceivea.  tree,  the  expression  is  not 
so  full  and  immediate,  as  I  see  ;  we  expect  some 
circumstance  to  follow  relative  to  the  object;  ei- 
ther that  the  vision  is  feeble  and  imperfect,  or  that 
it  has  some  peculiarity;  as  I  perceive  that  it^rorps, 
is  fading  &c.  We  never  say  I  perceive  music;  but 
I  perceive  that  it  is  agreeable;  I  perce/ce  you  bear 
the  pains  you  yee/,  with  great  patience,  &c. 

As  by  the  exertion  of  various  powers,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  obtaining  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
what  passes  within,  as  well  as  those  immediately 
produced  by  external  objects,  thus  is  the  word  fre- 
quently employed,  both  in  conversation,  and  by 
our  best  authors,  to  express  the  thoughts  of  this 
class  also:  and  it  is  extended  in  this  sense,  to 
every  subject  presenting  ideas  to  the  mind,  al- 
though it  should  be  of  an  abstract  nature.  Thus 
wesay  Ipercm'i?  yourmeaning;  Iperceivethe  force 
of  your  argument;  I  now  perceive  the  difference 
between  your  hypothesis,  and  ihat  of  other  philo- 
sophers. 

Perception  may  be  deemed  the  basis  of  every 
other  mental  operation ;  whether  it  relate,  to  an 
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object  submitted  to  the  senses^  a  principle  disco^ 
vered^  or  a  proposition  advanced.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  case^  that  the  per^ 
ception  should  be  clear  and  distinct :  without  which 
the  subject  may  not  deserve  the  exertions  of  the 
mind,  or  its  powers  may  be  cfxerted  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  (  See  jSiote  F. )  • 

$,    ATTENTIOK.  , 

In  simple  perceptiom^  the  mind  seems  to  be  pas^ 
sive;  it  is  at  least  totally  unconscious  of  Its  being 
active,  at  the  instant.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  efficient  cause,  may  consist  in  an  impression^ 
too  slight  to  call  forth  any  particular  ^x^rtioii  of 
the  mental  powers ;  but  Attention,  expresses  th^ 
immediate  direction  of  the  mind  towards  any  par- 
ticular object  or  subject,  which  may  have  beea 
perceived;  or  to  the  particular  idea  which  may 
have  been  raised.  Attention  may  be  excited  by 
the  vividness  of  the  impression,  by  the  strentglli 
of  a  sensation,  or  quick  apprehension  of  somethdfig 
important.  Attention  selects  some  few  impressi- 
ons, or  some  ideas,  from  the  multitude  that  swiftly 
pass  through  the  mind  into  oblivion,  without 
awakening  distinct  perceptions,  or  withdrawing 
the  mind  from  the  objects  by  which  it  was  occu- 
pied ^t  the  instant.  By  perception  we  are  empozv-- 
ered^  by  attention  we  manifest  a  disposition  to  ob^- 
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tahi  a*  knowledge  of  any  subject. .  In  perception 
tte  mind  is  acted  upon  impulsively  by  its  cause^ 
so  th^  we  catino^^  at  all  titnes^  avoid  perceiving ; 
in  ^tention  we  nyohMarily  exert  our  mental  pow-^ 
ers>  to  obtain  a  ceitain  portion  of  knowledge  con- 
ceraiiig  it. 

Attention  ^odnces  the  followkg  mental  exel^- 
ti'ons. 

»  *  • 

inquiry  denotes  a  particular  es^amination  of 
certain  parts  or  circumstances^  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject ior  oliject  of  our  attention  ;  such  as  its  reality^ 
tMAe  of  existence^  qualities^  relations  and  <;:Qn-* 
necticms^  infloenoe  and  the  evidienoes^  on  which 
these  are  founded. 

A,  OBSBRVATiON. 

This  word  may,  in  many  connections  be  consi- 
dered assynonimous  with  the  two  preceding  terms; 
in  others  it  has  a  specific  difference.  It  indicates 
an  attention  or  inquiry  which  has  some  particular 
object  in  view,  and  some  immediate  purposie  to 
answer.  The  Latin  term  from  which  it  is  borrow- 
ed, 'expresses  an  attention  which  is  to  serve  some 
end.     Hence- it  denotes  an  attention  which  is  to 

* 

^voduce  a  particular  state  of  mind,  correspondent 
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to  the  object  of  attention^  such  as  being  upon  our 
guards  watching  the  conduct  of  others,  paying  reve- 
rence, obedience,  and  respect,  where  they  are  due. 
In  conformity  to  the  original  signification  of  the 
term,  to  observe,  with  us>  ^s  not  simply  to  attend, 
but  to  notice  some  important  peculiarity,  which 
produces  a  result,  or  makes  a  corresp<^ndent  im- 
pression upon  our  minds.  Thus  we  say  thaita 
person  has  not  only  been  attentive  to  a  subject^ 
but  he  has  made  several  pertinent  observations 
upon  it.  We  observe  or  watch  the  motions  of  an 
enemy,  we  observe  days  and  seasons,  we  observe 
due  decorum  where  we  wish  to  shew  respect ;  a 
subaltern  observes  the  orders  of  his  General;  and  a 
pious  man  observes  the  commands  of  heaven.  Thus 
Observation  implies  an  attention  which  is  connec- 
ted with  some  particular  act  or  disposition  of  mind^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  our 
attention  is  paid.  These  instances  and  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  confirm  the  position 
of  Professor  Reid,  that  Observation  respects  the  at- 
tention to  things  external. 

6.    CONSIDERATION. 

The  specific  meaning  of  this  word,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  Its  being  more  frequently  applicable  to  the 
good  or  bad  consequences  of  things,  than  either  of 
the  preceding :   to  think  upon  the  possible  remits 
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of  particular  plans,  conduct,  or  principles  that 
may  a£fect  happiness.  Consideration^  therefore^ 
relates  more  immediately  to  what  has  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  mind;  not  to  things  external,  like  at- 
tention and  observation,  but  to  some  important 
ideas  suggested  by  them.  Thus  we  impute  im- 
prudent conduct  to  the  want  of  consideration, 
more  frequently  than  to  the  want  of  aitenlion,  or 
odeervaiion :  and  if  any  thing  be  proposed  to  which 
our  concurrence  is  solicUed^  if  we  do  not  immedi- 
ately acquiesce  or  refuse,  we  say,  I  will  consider 
of  it;  that  is,  not  only  pay  some  aftention  to  it^ 
or  observe  what  you  say,  but;  I  will  weigh  every 
circumstance  that  may  serve  as  a  motive  for  accep- 
tance or  refusal.  The  plural  number  is  frequently 
used  to  express  these  reasons  or  motives  exclusive- 
ly. Thus  we  say,  I  was  induced  by  several  consider^ 
ations  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct ;  to  accept 
or  reject  the  proposals  made>  &c.  Here  the  cause 
is  manifestly  substituted  for  the  effect;  more  expli- 
cit phraseology  would  have  been>I  was  induced  by 
those  motives  which  presented  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence of  consideration. 

Remarks  are  sometimes  syuonimous  with  ob- 
servations. Thus  we  say.  He  made  several  remarks 
or  observations;  but  its  specific  difference  con- 
sists in  noticing,  or  marking  again,  such  peculiar* 
ities,  of  any  kind,  which  close  attention  has  expo- 
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«ed  to  view.  Thus  it  is  xipplicaMe  to  «very  thing 
that  is  extracwdinary .  When  we  speak  of  remarka^ 
ble  events,  occurrences,  conduct,  wfe  mean  that 
there  is  something  in  them  no  unusual  as  to  •dm-- 
serve  being  noted,  or  marked.  This  appearing  to 
be  the  genuine  signification  of  the  word  Remark, 
it  does  not  express  a  distinct  act  xrf  the  mind,  but 
a  reiteration,  as  it  were,  of  one  or  otlher  <»f  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  «iot  distfeiguiiAed,.  like  them,  by  its 
appropriate  substantive,  because  it  is  obviomly  a 
certain  species  of  observation.  It  is  the  professed 
object  of  the  Critic  to  make  proper  Remarks  up- 
on subjects  submitted  to  his  attention.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  the  unfortunate  lot  of  human  composi- 
tions to  possess  more  imperfections  than  excellen- 
cies, or  whether  Critics  themselves  are  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  than  to  commend,  the  word  iJc- 
marks  begins  to  have  a  suspicious  appearance ;  and 
unfavourable  Ideas,  are  excited  by  it,  when  imae- 
companied  by  an  explanation.     If  any  one  should 

* 

say.  He  made  his  remarks  upon  ity  simply,  we  should 
suspect  that  they  were  rather  of  the  urepleasamt 
kind  ;  to  remove  all  suspix^ion,  it  is  becoftie  ne^ 
cessary  to  add,  judicious,  sensible,  ingenious  He- 
marks,  <SCc. 

7.       REFLECTION. 

>*r.  Locke  applies  this  term  to  that  act  of  the 
mind,  which  renders  the  influence  of  external  ob^ 
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ieats,  productive  of  the  knowledge  of  them,  lii 
this  seose,  it  is  the  commeu cement  of  alte/iiion. 
it  signifies  also  to  re-srtteud,  re-consider  or  to  beitd 
-the  imtid  again  to  the  particular  subject.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  tlierefore  to  subjects  demand- 
ing reiterated  attention.  Dr.  Reid  confines  it  to 
the  attention  paid  to  the  subjects  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. This  may  be  the  philosophical  accepta- 
-tion  of  tbe  term,  but  not  ils  exclusive  meaning  ; 
for  in  its  more  common  or  popular  usage,  it  is  of- 
den  preferred  to  express  those  comments  or  re- 
marks which  are  the  result  of  rellection.  Like 
the  preceding  term,  and  from  a  siioilar  cause,  it  is 
now  more  frequently  applied  to  disagreeable  re- 
marks, than  their  opposites,  to  censure,  rather  than 
approbation.  When  it  is  said  that  one  man  reflect- 
ed upon  the  conduct  of  aoother,  we  do  jiot  sup- 
pose it  was  with  seotimeots  oi4ippr.Qb(Uioa. 

S.      INVESTIGATION. 

This  teim  is  chosen  to  express  a  miiiute  inquiry; 
.the  deepest  research  possible  into  a  subject,  and 
\  jevery  thing  relative  to  it ;  its  nature,  origin,  pow- 
1  *rs,  relations,  &c.  It  attempts  to  trace  every  ves- 
J  <age.  Investigation  seeks  to  remove  difficulties, 
iHmd  to  fathom  depths.  It  examines  patiently  the  res- 
pective evidences,  where  reports  concerning  a 
I  ^larticular  fact  appear  to  be  opposite  and  contra- 
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dictory.  It  seeks  to  discover  latent  truths;  and  at- 
taches itself,  with  singular  earnestness^  to  things 
which  appear  extraordinary,  intricate,  and  inter- 
esting. The  word  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  sub- 
jects of  a  philosophical  nature. 

Examination,  ScriUimff  ^c.  have  a  signification 
very  similar.  The  former  does  not  imply  so  deep 
a  research,  or  that  the  subject  is  so  intricate.  It 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  collection  of  facts  respect- 
ing a  particular  subject,  whether  these  facts  be 
more  or  less  easy  of  access.  Scrutiny  is  applied 
to  a  very  minute  examination  in  particular  cases, 
where  the  minutias  of  fact&are  peculiarly  requidte. 

• 

9.   CONTEMPLATION, 

Mr.  Locke  describes  Contemplation  to  be ''  that 
power  by  which  we  keep  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  the  mind,  for  some  time  actually  in  view." 
But  although  his  statement  cannot  be  opposed, 
yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  act  of  the 
mind  from  several  others.  Similar  powers  may 
be  exerted  in  attention,  observation,  investigation, 
&c.  The  word  Contemplation,  best  expresses  that 
specific  operation  of  the  mind,  which  confines  its 
whole  attention  to  particular  objects  of  great  and 
solemn  importance.  We  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  notwithstanding  great  deviations  from 
their  original  import,  yet  retain  a  resemblance  in 
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many  striking  particularities;  and  this  is  obviously 
the  case  with  the  word  under  consideration.  We 
are  told  by  Etymologists^  that  it  is  derived  from 
Templum  or  temple;  and  that  the  places  from  which 
aai  extensive  survey  could  be  taken  of  surrounding 
objects,  and  which  could  be  seen  from  every  di- 
rection^ were  by  the  ancients  denominated  temr 
/i/e9.  Such  places  being  consecrated  to  the  wor* 
ship  of  their  Deities,  were  themselves  revered. 
Hence  a  solemn  and  important  connection  was 
established  between  the  place,  the  objects,  and  the 
spectator;  who  was  consequently  discriminated 
from  common  observers,  in  common  cases,  as  a 
contemplator.  Doubtless  it  is  from  such  circum- 
stances that  the  word  contemplation  still  retains  the 
idea  of  solemnity.  It  is  never  applied  to  things 
common  or  trivial.  Whatever  we  contemplate  is 
supposed  to  be  of  high  importance.  It  implies  a 
serious,  steadfast,  survey  of  objects  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  Well-being.  This  act  of  the  mind  does 
not  imply  that  the  subject,  is  obscure,  confused, 
and  intricate,  though  it  admits  the  idea  of  vastnessL^ 
In  Contemplation^  the  mind  is  wholly  engrossed 
and  absorbed,  in  the  consideration  of  great,  impor- 
tant qualities  and  attributes  of  the  object,  or 
consequences  from  the  subject  contemplated. 

May  we  not  subjoin,  that  in  Contemplation^  the 
miiKi  chiefly  dwells  upon  subjects  wl^ich  are  in 
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tfiemselr^  pScoftafriy  gratteM,  fey  their  seetfrntg^ 
to  possess  pecaliar  exce^etttres  ?  For  although-  if  is 
riot  confined  ta  si^fr  subjects  exclusively,  yet  it  iy 
i«oi^  freqfucMly  applied  to^  then*.  The  rich'  ttSser 
is  said  to  ccfntempldte  his  stores,  as  his  stlpreme 
good.  The  sanguine  projector  anticipates  by  Con- 
templation, the  beweiteiaJ  effects  of  his  scheMeii 
and  plans;  the  phu»  Man  contemplates  the  per- 
fctetions  of  Deity,  and  the  joys  of  a  fufittre  state  ; 
vrhile  the  jxilor  Man  is  said  to^  reflect  upon  his  po- 
verty; and  the  Indiscreet^  to  rejlect  on  the  effects 
of  their  folly,  atid  not  to  contemplate  them. 

10.    MEDITATION. 

M&litation  unites  to  attention,  observation,  and 
contemplation,  the  idea  of  a  result,  which  it  is  in 
oirr  ownp  power  to  produce.  We  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  contemplate  a  subject,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties,  or  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  them ;  in  Meditation  we  dwell  upon 
the  powers  or  properties  discovered,  until  they 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  dispose  it 
to"  act  according  to  the  discoveries  made,  in  order 
to  foHow  some  plan,  execute  the  plan  in  the  best 
manner,  or  call  up  resolutions  to  act.  We  werf/- 
tate  how  we  sh^ll  behave  upon  particular  emer- 
gencies; what  we  shall  say  to  enforce  a  particular 
object,  or  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  particular 
charges.     A  public  speaker  contemplates  his  sub- 
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ject,  3UMi  medtimte»  ivhat  he  shall  say  upon  it;  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  treated;  how  he  shall 
anange  bis  ideas^  and  express  them  in  the  most 
acceptable,  or  most  forcible  manner.  Thus  Me^ 
ditaiwn  implies  self^collection  and  forethought, 
re^ctifi^  the  subject  which  we  have  been  consi- 
dering. This  sigvificattcm  of  the  word  is  perfectly 
analogous  with  the  primitive  application  o^medkor 
thy  mediiar  &c.  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

To  ruminate  is  a  mielapborical  expression,  taken 
from  those  animals  wUch  ruminate  or  chew  the 
cud :  and  it  signifies  reiterated  meditation. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  acts  and  ope^ 
rations,  the  mind  becomes  enriched  with  know- 
ledge; and  according  to  the  different  points  of 
light  in  which  subjects  have  been  considered,  obscu- 
rities removed,  and  difficulties  surmounted,  we 
are  said  to  understand^  comprehend^  and  form  clear 
conceptions  of  things.  These  expressions,  though 
they  all  refer  to  a  desirable  state  of  mind  after  its 
researches,  have  their  own  particular  and  charac- 
teristic significations. 

1  I .    UNDERSTANDING. 

This  word  expresses  such  a  clear  and  decisive 
knowledge  of  a  subj'ect,  or  of  some  particular 
branch  of  it,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  far- 
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ther  enquiry  concerning  it.  The  word  is,  however 
confined  to  facts^  statements,  prepositions,  rela- 
tions, differences  &c.  which  are  proposed  to  the 
mind,  without  the  medium  of  the  senses,  his 
not  said  that  we  underhand  what  is  in  reality  an 
object  of  sense,  or  whatever  we  see,  smell,  taste, 
or  feel;  and  yet  in  almost  every  language,  the 
idea  is  conveyed  of  knowledge  equally  certain. 
In  the  Greek,  mova,  iirivotu,  literally  signifies,  what 
is  lodged  in  the  mind,  or  what  is  with  it  or  upon 
it,  and  <rvymfjt,i  a  something  which  goes  with  us. 
In  the  Latin,  intelligo  is  strictly  speaking  that  which 
we  read  within  ourselves :  the  English,  and  the 
Saxon  from  whence  it  is  derived,  intimates  that 
the  mind  stands  under  the  object,  and  views  it 
from  below.  In  the  German  and  Dutch  is  a  me- 
taphorical staivding  at  a  certain  distance;  and  thus  it 
supposes  th^  subject  to  stand  before  the  mind,  as  if  it 
were  equally  obvious  to  our  senses.  Thus  they  all  ex- 
press a  perfect  clearness  of  perception.  Understand* 
ing  refers  to  truths  of  every  description  which  are 
not  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  It  penetrates  in- 
to the  nature  of  facts  and  existences,  ascertains  the 
evidences  on  which  they  are  founded;  has  a  perfect 
insight  into  plans  and  projects,  degrees  of  proba- 
bility or  improbability,  consequences,  &c.  This 
mental  power  we  call  the  Understanding;  and  it  is 
so  necessary  and  so  extensive  in  its  operations, 
that  by  common  consent  it  is  used  as  a  general 
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term  to  denote  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus 
a  Treatise  vn  theUnderstanding,  is  considered  to  be 
synonimous  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Human  Fucuh-, 
ties  in  general;  and  to  be  void  of  Understanding  is 
a  term  of  disgrace^  which  implies  that  the  subject 
has  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  at- 
tend^ reflect,  conceive^  or  to  employ  any  one  £i^ 
culty  of  the  mind,  in  a  consistent  and  proper 
manner. 

I^.    COMPREHENSION. 

This  term  expresses  an  extent  of  Understanding, 
'which  embraces  or  lays  hold  of  various  subjects, 
or  various  parts  of  the  same  subject,  however  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  in  a  clear  and  unembar- 
rassed manner;  so  that  a  precise  idea  is  formed 
of  their  natures^  relations,  influence,  &c«  Thus  we 
say,  I  now  comprehend  the  sense  of  the  passage; 
I  comprehend  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument; 
what  you  assert  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

13,    CONCEPTIOJ^. 

Conception  also  expresses  clearness  of  ideas,  or 
the  mutual  perception  of  every  part  belonging  to 
a  subject,  in  a  conspicuous  manner;  but  it  is  pre- 
ferred  in  such  cases,  where  there  had  been  some 
confused  and  imperfect  notions  concerning  the 
iubject.     It  supposes  that  obscurities  are  finally 
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ovefcome.  Consequently  iti^nostapplicabk!  to 
Ihe  sC^emefit  of  facts>  wtneh  appeared  kitrkate  or 
ineon^islent  on  a  more  superficial  view ;  and  to 
complex  propo&i!iofis  whicb  were  at  first  anintel* 
ligiUe.  Thus  it  is  the  result  and  reward  of  pecu* 
liar  attention  and  ii^yestigation.  Strictlj  speadiing. 
Conception  refers  to  having  clear  ideal  of  a  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  feet  or  not;  in  this  it  differs  from 
Understanding  which  refers  to  facts  aloiDe,  It 
differs  from  Comprehension,  in  its  not  being  of 
so  extensive  an  import,  and  also  in  its  still  leaving 
something  to  the  imagination.  When  we  say,  I 
conceive  your  design  or  your  meaning,  it  relates  to 
a  simple  design  or  proposition,  in  preference  to 
saying,  I  comprehend;  and  if  there  be  the  least 
doubt  remaining,  whether  our  notions  or  ideas  be 
accurate,  we  say,  I  conceive  your  meanings  &c.  and 
not  I  undersiamh  Conception  refers  to  the  state 
of  our  own  minds  i-especting  the  subject  to  be 
known;  and  concerning  which  we  entertain  some 
notions,  which  may  be  accurate  or  may  be  other- 
wise. Hence  we  say,  he  formed  very  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  matter;  but  he  cannot  form  an 
erroneous  understanding.  It  is^  sometimes  said  in 
common  discourse^  you  understand  me  wrong; 
but  the  obvious  meaning  is,  you  do  not  understand 
me.  The  term  is  obviously  a  metaphor  taken  from 
i4ie  formation  of  a  foetus.  It  supposes  an  entire 
conformation  as  it  were;  such  a  complete  arrange- 
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menf^  I  bad  almost  said  organization  of  ideas^  con- 
cerning the  sn!]jects  which  engage  our  attention, 
that  nothing  remains  imperfect  or  defective,  in  the 
idecy  thoiigh  ft  may  not  be  correspondent  vrith  the 
fact.  It  is  dottbtless,  in  consequence  of  this  idea 
of  Conformation  being  annexed  to  the  term  Con- 
ception, that  it  is  so  pecuKarly  applicable  to  De- 
signs and  Plans  that  are  in  contemplation;  and  to 
works  of  Imagination,  from  which  Understanding 
or  Comprehension,  simply  considered,  are  exclu- 
ded. An  Architect  Iriiist  not  only  understand  his 
buskiess,  or  comprehend  the  various  objects  his 
employer  may  have  in  view,  respecting  an  edifice 
to  be  tydilt,  but  he  must  conceive  in  his  own  mind, 
a  plan  adapted'  to  the  object,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  convenient  and  commodious  man* 
net.  The  Painter  must  have  conceptions  of  his 
subject  more  or  less  accurate,  before  he  can  sketch 
a  design;  and  also  the  Pdet,  before  he  can  execute 
his  Poem,  either  to  his  own  satisfaction  or  that  of 
others.  Hence  it  is  thai  the  term  Conception  is 
equally  applicable  to  works  of  Imagination  as  to 
ideas  of  another  class ;  and  as  requisite  in  the 
productions  of  genius,  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
facts.  Clear  ideas  are  necessary  in  every  subject, 
whether  it  respects  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
or  the  execution  of  plans;  and  the  phrase  clear 
conceptions,  expresses  the  ideas  of  each  class  with 
equal  perspicuity,  yfhile  understanding  andcompre- 
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hensiou,  reject  facts  alone.  The  man  of  an  in- 
ventive imagination  and  of  fine  conceptions  must 
understand  his  subject^  or  his  imagination  would 
be  extravagant^  and  his  conceptions^  distorted  or 
imperfect;  but  it  is  not  requisite  for  a  person  of 
$ound  understanding  to  possess  those  powers  of 
conception^  which  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  works  of  art.     (See  Note  G.) 

14.      DISCERNMENT. 

.  Discernment  is  that  power  of  the  understanding 
by  which  we  know^  that  the  object  exists  in  a 
particular  manner>  and  possesses  certain  proper- 
ties and  reIations>  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from,  or  connected  with  other  objects.  Discern- 
Q^ent  traces  differences  in  the  midst  of  similitudes 
and  points  of  resemblance  in  the  midst  of  descrip- 
ancy  :  it  cannot  be  deceived  by  false  appearances: 
it  penetrates  into  character  and  motive,  notwith- 
standing all  the  artifices  of  concealment:  it  detects 
falsehood  and  deceit,  though  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  truth  and  innocence:  it  discovers  the  just  and 
proper  connection  of  things,  their  immediate  in- 
fluence on  each  other,  and  the  probable  result : 
it  perceives  the  nature  of  a  cause  from  the  effect 
produced :  it  knows  when  to  admit  of  analogical 
reasoning,  and  when  to  reject  it  9s  fallacious  and 
\insatisfactory.  By  the  exercise  of  discernment^ 
we  perceive   the  reasonableness  of  many  desires^ 
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and  the  imprudence  or  absurdity  of  others;  the 
evil  that  lies  concealed  under  the  appearance  of 
good,  and  the  happy  consequences  that  may  re- 
sult from  apparent  evils.  In  short,  it  is  by  the 
exercise  of  this  power  that  the  mind  is  preserved 
from  that  confusion  and  embarrassment  which  is 
experienced  by  the- Inattentive  2inA  Undhcemingy 
when  a  general  mass  of  knowledge  lies  before 
them;  without  which  simple  Attention  would  re- 
main useless  and  inert,  or  be  rendered  injurious 
by  an  erroneous  application.  It  is  alone  by  the 
power  of  Discernment,  that  the  well  disposed  mind 
is  enabled  to  act  as  it  ought. 

15.    DISCRIMINATION. 

Discrimination  is  that  peculiar  species  of  disceni- 
ment,  which  enables  us  to  make  proper  distinc- 
tions. It  enters  into  minute  peculiarities;  discovers 
the  smaller  gradations,  or  shades  of  difference,  in 
the  same  subject^  or  in  those  which  have  a  close 
affinity  with  it;  perceiving  the  nice,  though  Just 
and  necessary  distinctions,  which  escape  common 
observation.  It  is  by  this  power  of  the  mind,  that 
"Moralists  and  Metaphysicians  are  enabled  to  correct 
their  own  ideas,  and  detect  the  errors  oT  subtile 
and  fallacious  reasoners,  on  subjects  of  an  abstract 
nature.  It  is  by  this  that  natural  and  speculative 
philosophers,  arrange  the  various  branches  of  their 
knowledge,  in  a  clear  and  lucid  order,  dividing. 
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and  isubdividkig,  bodie^^  (Qt.  ^ubjeds  which  ha¥r 
various  degrees  of  affinity  with  each  ^her^  into 
classes^  orders^  genus^  species^  varieties^  ^nd  tbw 
are  enabled  to  obtain  and  co^ivey  to  others^  distinci 
ideas  of  tbos^  mimite  particulars^  which  in  sooie 
cSrcftimstances  and  conHaectkms^/niaiiifest  themselves 
to  be  distinctions  of  great  knportaace. 

Thzt  power  of  the  msid  by  wiiich  we  ,ai^  able  to 
discern  and  discriminate^  is  sometimes  called  it^ 
jmdgmeni.  He  tJiat  exercises  a  true  4iSoernHi^t^ 
and  nice  discrimination^  is  said  to  possess  jud^nmt* 
Although  this  word  is  adopted  into  ifae  Engjis^  laU'- 
guage  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  yet  its 
origin  is  obviously  from  the  Latin  Jus,  that  which  is 
right,  in  the  most  ccHQprehensive  sense  of  the  term. 
Judgment  always  implies  9l  just  decision.  We 
»ever  call  any  one  a  person  of  jiddgfnent  who  -de- 
cides erroneously.  When  it  relates  to  accuracy  of 
Icnowkdge^  simply^  on  complex  subject^  or  in 
fninuter  cases^  it  principally  assumes  the  title  pf 
discernmervt ;  when  it  relates  to  subjects  g^  fancy 
and  taste,  or  is  employed  about  the  conditct  oi 
fnoral  agents,  it  becomes  more  sentunerdal  in  ouf 
ideas.  We  say  that  a  garden  is  laid  out  with  juelg'- 
ment  and  taste  ;  that  is,  the  proprietor  <wr  his  agent, 
has  exerted  his  skill  to  hide  defects,  multiply  beau- 
tiesand  conveniences,  andaugmentpleasurafaje  sen- 
sations. When  we  d^ide  concermng  the  aptiowiofr 
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iTiei)^  vfimh  ave  fuk  iodifferefic  to  thdr  own  wei- 
ftne  or  that  of  jolhers^  k  becomes  jnosl:  res^^ecU* 
Ue,  and  venerable^  constkuting  ihe  digmitjr  o£  a 
Judge. 

16.    ABSTRACTION. 

Is  tiiat  singi^  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
iii«  able  to  separate^  hi  idea^  ^Halities^  and  char* 
actevislic  peculiarities^  fmoi  the  bodies  jumI  sub- 
jects ito  which  'they  esBeatially  ibclong ;  and  con- 
sider theia  as  tf  tbej-  possessed  a  distinct  and  inde* 
^peodeot  ^exkteoce.    By  means  of  this  .iaculty^  ^tfae 
boundarieB  pi  our  knoinfiedge  are  most  astonish- 
ingly •enlarged  and  extended ;  perpetnai  circum- 
locutions^ and  the  repetition  of  ledious  expiana* 
tiom,  a^e  avoided ;  and  subjects  imperceptiUe  to 
our  senses,  are  treated  asreaiities,  with  acleamess 
and  precision^  as  if  ihey  were  jrendered  obvious  to 
our  ibodily  -organs.    Thus  for  example^  by  odsserv- 
mg  llie  emotions  in  the  human  £rame,  consequent 
«pon  certain  states^  and  dispositions  of  the  mind^ 
<we  obtaio  as  clear  ideas  of  the  passions  and  i^^- 
turns,  as  if  they  were  person^ed  to  our  sight.     We 
are  able  to  distinguish  them  into  those  which  are 
beneficial,  respectable,  productive  of  happiness; 
and  those  which  possess  the  opposite  characters,  as 
idearly,  as  if  Aey  were  visible  beings ;  and  as  de- 
cidedly, as  if  jdngeh  and  Dasmons  were  in  action 
befeore  us. 
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•  We  are  not  a  little  astonished^  that  modern  Ciiy  - 
jBisIs  should  be  able  to  make  accurate  experiments 
upon  invisible  elements;  should  ascertain  the  quan* 
lity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygene  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  water^  and  the  proportions  of  oxy- 
gene and  azote  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  Yital  air;  that  they  should  be  able  to  pour  ele- 
ments^  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another,  with  as  much  facility  and  precision, 
as  if  tiiey  were  the  grossest  fluids :  yet  their  abi- 
lity is  not  so  surprising  as  that  manifested  in  meta* 
physics;  where  powers  and  properties,  discovered 
by  the  sole  exercise  of  the  mind,  without  the  aid 
of  one  physical  experiment,  zx^  as  obvious  to  the 
understanding,  and  as  pliant  to  its  operations^  as 
a  bar  of  iron  is  to  the  operations  of  fire,  or  to  the 
smith's  hammer!  By  examining  into  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  human  conduct,  the  mind  is 
as  capable  of  distinguishing  between  an  innocent 
purchase  and  a  culpable  theft ;  between  accidental 
death,  man-slaughter  and  murder;  between  the  na- 
ture of  justice  and  injustice,  as  it  is  to  distinguish 
shapes,  colours,  magnitudes,  &c.  which  strike 
the  senses. 

17.    ASSOCIATION    ox   IDEAS, 

This  power  of  the  mind  is,  in  its  mode  of  opei9^ 
tion,  directly  opposite  to  the  preceding;  and  it 
appeai*s  still  more  wonderful,  because  the  mind  is 
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not  always  as  in  the  preceding,  intentionally  active. 
By  virtue  of  this  principle  we  are  able  to  collect 
in  one  assemblage,  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  know- 
ledge; like  rough  or  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up 
as  fancy  or  judgment  shall  direct.  By  means  of  this^ 
an  expression  most  insignificant  in  itself,  the  most 
trifling  thought,  or  uninteresting  subject,  may  in- 
troduce various  other  thoughts  and  subjects  to  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  or  fanciful 
analogy  supposed  to  subsist  between  them,  how- 
ever great  the  difference  in  every  other  respect,  or 
oppodte  their  natures  in  their  most  essential  qua- 
lities. This  power  instantaneously  introduces  a 
kind  of.  classification  under  some  adventitious 
circumstance  of  time,  place,  slight  similarities, 
striking  discnpancy,  external  or  sensible  qualities, 
shape;  colour,  origin,  mode  of  introduction^ 
tendency,  previous  connection,  accidental  com- 
bination, &c.  &c.  The  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  often  directed,  and  facilitated  by  the 
particular  state  of  the  Cogitant,  his  moods,  the 
vigorous  and  lively,  or  indolent  and  gloomy  state 
of  his  mind,  the  prevalence  of  certain  affections, 
or  more  impetuous  passions.  Thoughts  apparently 
the  most  remote  or  discordant,  compared  with  those 
which  were  occupying  the  attention,  are  thus 
brought  forward,  frequently  unsolicited  by  any  at- 
tempts to  recollect,  and  in  defiance  of  natural  or* 

der  or  fetation. 
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The  influence  of  this  pripciple  is  of  bouridG»aF 
extent.  It  commences  at  the  earlieat  period  ot 
life^  gives  a  powerful  wA  often  a  permanent  bent 
to  the  disposition  of  an  infani;  it  suggests  cruder 
ideas  and  fallacious  inferences  to  ebHdrai  and 
illiterate  persons^  in  their  first  attempt  to  rea* 
son;  it  aflfords  amusement  to  active  and  playfid 
minds  in  the  composition  of  acrostics^  anagrams>. 
rebuses^  alliterations^  charades^^  ri^yme^^  pun(^  in 
sallies  of  wit,  in  fable  and  allegory.  It  is  the  wuroe 
Qf  all  metaphoricallanguage)  thesoulof  rh^toric^ 
and  the  basis  of  analogical  reasoning.  It  nounshes 
every  aflfection  and  inflames  evecy  passion.  It  is 
the  chief  prompter  to  the  recollectioa  of  ideas  tiMp 
loured  up  in  the  memory,  and  it  preserves  inttume-^ 
rable  multitudes  from  sinking  into  perpetual  obliari^i 
9n.  It  expedites  habits  both  in  the  acliom  of  humane 
beings^  and  in  all  those  animals  which  have  beea 
taught  the  imitative  arts  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon  diis  oojmous 
subject  in  the  present  connection;  a&  the  doctrine 
of  asisociation  has  been  exemplified  and  illustrated 
upon  former  occasions.  We  gave  instances  of  its 
power  when  we  were  contemplating  the  rek^ao 
which  subsists  between  the  passions  and  afifections;. 
ai;id  when  we  treated  of  associated  ideaaand  affec*- 
tionSi  as  having  a  place  among  the  causes  of  divero- 
^ties  i^  Qur  predilectiotts  *     ( See  Note  H. ) 

«r  See  Phil.  T.  Pt.  U.  C.  L  Ob.  III.  k  C  «  See.  \% 
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-  18.    REASON. 

The  terra  Reason,  with  Its  derivatives  and  com- 
[iDunds,  is  used  in  various  senses  in  different  con->- 
iiections.  We  shall  principally  consider  it  in 
that  sense,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  more 
Immediately  distinguished  from  those  which  have 
•Iready  been  mentioned.  By  reason,  the  reason- 
ing powers,  the  rational  faculty,  we  are  to  under- 
Bland  in  this  place,  the  capacity  to  draw  inferences 
from  facts,  or  propositions  established  or  admitted, 
perception,  attention,  investigation,  &c.  do  not 
Jiecessarily  imply  this  power;  and  they  arc  seldom 
«i6ed  in  a  sense  which  fully  expresses  it.  They  re- 
4ier  to  fads  simply,  and  to  a  right  undcrslatiding 
of  the  particular  qualities,  or  minuter  circumstan- 
ces which  relate  to  them.  These  are  the  basis  of 
'Reasoning.  The  knowledge  of  facts  enables  us  to 
Corm  certain  propositions,  from  which  various  de- 
ductions or  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  mind 
may  thus  be  enriched  with  an  infinitude  of  truths, 
B8  indubitable  as  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
established;  truths,  that  by  exciting  proper  dispo- 
litionsand  directing  conduct,  may  move  immedi- 
,>tely  contribute  to  the  production  of  happiness. 


Every  fact  rendered  obvious  to  our  senses,  or 
P  thai  is  received  into  the  mind  as  an  abstract  truth, 
BSes  powers  and  attributes,  which  in  certain 


ruth,  J 

rtain  I 
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connections,  must  be  proditctive  of  results  more 
or  less  beneficial  or  pernfcrous  in  theit  tendency. 
It  is  the  immediate  province  of  the  teaeonkig  fe* 
culty  to  discover  these,  in  order  that  the  defermi* 
nation  of  the  mind  may  be  directed  towiuxls  itl 
pYtfpet  object.    It  is  by  reasoning  that  we  are  ena-^ 
blfed  to  judge  of  causes  from  their  eflfectsy  and  al- 
so to  discern  in  what  connections  these  effects  may 
themselves  become  important  caifises.     By  virtue 
of  this  power  we  are  qualified  to  argue,  that  in 
vcases  perfectly  similar,  the  issue  will  be  the  safne; 
and  to  infer  from  the  known  properties  of  bodies, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the.  application  of  these 
properties  tb  particular  cases.     It  infers  from  ob- 
vious propensities,  connected  with  i^itu&tion  and 
circumstances,  what  will  be  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  individuals;  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
characters,  it  decides  concerning  the  degree  of 
credit  which  is  due  to  their  testimony.     The  pre- 
ceding powers  of  the  mk)d>  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, are  confined  to  the  discovery  of  exist- 
endes,  powers,   relations;   reason  suggests  what 
may  be  their  future  influence  in  cases  where  they 
have  not  been  tried.     It  is  by  reason,  founded  on 
observation  or  experience,  that  we  acquire  a  con- 
viction that  certain  dispositions  or  actions  will 
prove  beneficial  or  injurious;  that  certain  statk>ns 
will  be  advantageous  or  the  reverse.     It  is  by  rear 
zoning  that  we  determine  concerning  the  truth  of 
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liistorical  events,  and  form  our  opinions  of -the 
characters  and  motives  ©f  distinguished  agents. 
Thus  it  not  only  increases  our  knowledge,  much 
beyond  the  most  extensive  observations  of  indi- 
{vidualsy  or  the  most  ample  communications  from 
others,  but  it  becomes  more  immediately  conver- 
sant with  the  good  ox  pernicious  tendency  of 
jstates,  powers^,  operations,  &c. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  state 
the  various  ways  in  which  these  reasoning  powers 
are  exercised,  or  those  modifications  of  argument 
by  which  the  legitimate  conclusion  is  obtained.  To 
develope  these  is  the  peculiar  province  of  logic; 
a  science  which  professedly  teaches  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. 

The  extensive  importance  of  this  faculty  is  self- 
apparent.  Ite  utility  is  experienced  every  day  of 
our  lives;  for  every  resolution  we  form,  and  every 
step  we  take,  is  the  result  of  an  inference.  This 
renders  it  such  a  distinguished  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  that  reason^  like  the  term  understanding,  is 
often  used  to  express  all  its  intellectual  powers. 
Thus  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  a  reasonable  being, 
that  he  is  a  rational  creature,  we  mean,  not  only, 
that  he  is  capable  of  argumentation,  or  of  drawing 
inferences  from  certain  premises,  or  even  that  he 
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is  Capable  of  acting  rationally^  but  that  hie  po9s^<»- 
8^  every  other  power  in  a  superior  degree. 

Reason  being  the  basis  of  justice^  the  adjectives 
reasonable^  and  unreasonabk,  are  frequently  used 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  first  expressing  the  virtues 
of  equity  atid  moderation ;  the  other^  their  oppo- 
sites.  Thus  we  say  of  a  man  who  is  moderate, 
that  he  is  reasonable  in  his  demands  or  expecta- 
tions; if  he  require  more  than  can  be  justified  by 
any  moral  principle^  that  he  is  extravagant  and 
Imreasonable. 

* 
The  capacity  of  discovering  truths  being  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  rationality^  renders 
the  term  applicable  to  the  human  species  only. 
The  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble  and  circum- 
scribed in  the  lower  order  of  animals^  that  they 
are  not  deemed  xvorthy  of  the  epithet:  while  on 
the  other  hand>  more  exalted  beings  are  placed 
in  our  estimation  above  the  epithet.  We  speak  of 
intelligent  agents^  and  superior  intelligences,  but 
we  never  term  them  rational  beings.  To  a^y 
the  word  to  Angels,  would  have  a  ludicrous  effect; 
to  apply  it  to  the  great  Source  of  Reason  would 
be  profane.  To  Deity  we  ascribe  Intuition;  and 
we  suppose  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
higher  orders^  in  the  scale  of  created  beings^  ap- 
proach to  intuition ;  at  least  that  they  are  infinitely 
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tod  quick  and  penetrating^  to  require  that  tedious 
process  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  submit^  in 
our  pursuits  after  knowledge.  Thus  it  is  that  ra- 
tionsdity  is  ascribed  to  man  alone. 

19^    JUDGMENT. 

Judgment^  considered  as  distinct  from  every 
t)ther  power  which  has  been  examined^  may  be 
<leemed  the  final  sentence  pronounced  by  our 
tninds^  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  exercise  t>f  our  feason.  The  province  of  At- 
tention^ Observation,  Investigation,  Discrimina- 
tion, &c.  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge,  of 
the  facts  submitted  to  our  consideration.  Reason* 
ing  is  that  process^  by  which  we  attempt  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  other  truths,  deducible  from  these. 
Judgment  is  the  issue  and  termination  of  that  pro- 
cess. It  relates  therefore  to  some  rule  or  law,  that 
has  been  regarded  or  violated ;  to  some  end  propo- 
sed, whichi  has  been  successfully  or  unsuccessfully 
terminated;  and  to  plans,  schemes  and  maximsi, 
which  are  established  as  tests  of  conduct  and  dispo« 
sitions ;  thus  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  human 
l^ency.  In  judgment  the  powers  of  the  mind  sitas 
it  were  as  umpires,  and  pronounce  concerning  truth 
and  error,  truth  and  falsehood,  propriety  and  im- 
propriety, aptitude  and  inaptitude,  merit  and  deme- 
rit.    This  is  called  Judgment,  by  way  of  emi- 
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nence;  of  which  disdernment  and  discrimination 
are  species^  and  which  appear  to  be  inferior^  be- 
cause they  are  exercised  about  subjects  of  inferior 
importance.  Altho'  every  man  of  sound  judge- 
ment must  have  the  power  of  discriminating^  in 
caseswhichare  particularly  intricate  and  perplexed, 
yet  every  act  of  discrimination  is  not  an  act  of  the 
judgment  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Attention 
and  observation  may  discover  a  diversity  of  quali- 
ties in  objects^  and  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  without  making  any  decision  respecting  their 
aptitude  or  inaptitude  to  particular  purposes.  We 
may  behold  a  great  diversity  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, without  trying  them  by  any  law  of  in- 
terest, propriety,  or  rectitude,  and  without  passing 
sentence  upon  their  conduct  andcharacter.  Accord- 
ing to  these  distinctions  a  person  may  possess  the 
power  of  ratiocination  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  yet  be  deficient  in  judgment.  By  false  lo- 
gic, by  arguing  from  arbitrary  assumptions,  by 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  from  imperfect  analo- 
gies, by  considering  subordinates  as  principals,  and 
principals  as  subordinate,  &c;  a  person  may  ar- 
gue shrewdly,  often  perplex  others,  and  sometimes 
himself,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  judge- 
ment were  clear  and  accurate.  These  ideas  will 
be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  our  adverting  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  judicial  process  is  frequently 
<:onducted.     Great  extent  of  learning,  much  in- 
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genuity  may  be  employed,  and  designedly  employ- 
ed, with  a  view  to  mislead  the  judgment ;  whose 
office  it  is  to  decide  concerning  the  truth,  where 
truth  is  propriety,  wisdom,  equity.    (See  Note  I.) 


or 


By  tracing  the  progress  of  the  human  intellects 
■in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  observe  gra- 
dations which  are  curious  as  well  as  most  interest- 
ing. Its  commencement  consists  in  a  simple  idea, 
or  thought  impressed,  which  is  connected  with  sim- 
ple perception.  This  solicits  atlenlion,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  various  degrees  of  importance,  disposes 
to  observation,  consideration,  investigation,  contem- 
plation, meditation,  reflection.  These  eager,  and 
voluntary  operations  of  the  mind,  are  absolutely 
accessary,  in  order  to  form  clear  conceptions,  right 
imderstanding,  an  enlarged  comprehension  of  some 
subjects,  and  nice  discernment  and  accurate  discri- 
minations concerning  others;  and  these  acquisi- 
tions enable  us  to  abstract  essential  qualities  in  our 
minds,  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  seated, 
to  assemble  others  in  new  combinations,  to  reason, 
or  draw  important  inferences,  and  finally  to  judge 
or  decide,  concerning  their  excellencies  or  defects, 
leir  good  or  bad  tendencies,  their  merits  or  de- 
lerits.  Such  are  the  powers  which  amply  compen- 
sate for  that  ignorance  in  which  we  were  born ! 
By  these  we  are  enabled  to  steer  our  course  through 
:he  Duniberless  errorsj  to  which  inexperience  may 
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expose  us^  and  surmount  every  difficulty  and  enn 
barrassment^  in  search  after  important^  and  influx 
ential  truths! 


SECT.  II. 

On  the  different  states  of  ilie  Mind  respecting  the 

acquisition  of  knowledge. 

^  I  ^HE  view  we  have  taken  of  the  various  powers 
^  and  operations  of  the  mind^  respecting  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge^  manifests  that  the  por* 
tion  of  it  obtained  by  the  first  impression  of  ob- 
jects upon  the  senses^  or  by  superficial  observation^ 
is  comparatively  small.  Various  degrees  of  ^tten* 
tion  are  necessary,  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  ob- 
vious, more  or  less  complex.  Various  circum* 
stances  intervene  which  obscure  the  truth  or  create 
embarrassments  concerning  it.  These  peculiari- 
ties occasion  different  states  of  mind,  and  produce 
different  degrees  of  acquiescence  or  oppo^tion. 
Some  facts  are  self-apparent.  They  need  only  to 
be  exhibited,  or  stated,  to  be  received  without  he-> 
sitation  \  Some  require  a  certain  degree  of  consi^ 
deration,  before  assent  can  be  given :  Some  are  so 
blended  with  error,  that  the  nicest  powers  of  disr- 
cernment  are  required  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Some  errors  appear,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, so  similar  to  truth,  that  we  are  in  danger 
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of  being  deceived  by  them ;  and  some  truths  wear 
so  suspicious  an  aspect,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
reject  them.  Experience  teaches  us  that  events 
take  place,  notwithstanding  strong  appearance  of 
a  contrary  issue;  and  also  that  our  rational  expec- 
tations have  been  as  frequently  disappointed. 

Hence  arise  two  classes  of  ideas,  the  one  refer- 
,  ring  to  the  state  of  the  subject  itself,  the  other  (o 
the  state  of  our  minds  concerning  it. 

The  state  of  the  subject  relates  to  its  being  pos- 
sible,  impossible,  probaile,  improbable,  credtbfe,  or 
incredible ;  that  of  our  minds,  to  the  kind  or  de- 
gree of  impression  made,  in  consequenceof  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  evidence  they  appear  to  p 


Poss/i/e  implies  that,  although  many  arguments 
present  themselves  against  the  ex^tence  of  any 
particular  fact,  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  or  the 
success  of  a  plan,  yet  there  is  no  absurdity  or  ab- 
solute contradiction  in  supposing,  that  the  fact,  or 
.  proposition  affirmed  may  be  true,  or  that  the  plan 
may  succeed.  Nothing  is  impossible,  which  does 
not  involve  an  obvious  contradiction  to  some  in- 
contestible  principle. 

In  whatever  is  thought  probable,  we  admit  that 
■  there  is    a  considerable   degree  of  evidence  in 
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favor  of  its  reality,  or  power  of  being  realized; 
though  thei  evidence  may  not  be  complete;  or  some 
difficulties  still  remain  which  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained* .  Improbable  is  when  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  against  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced. 

Credible  and  incredible,  not  only  refer  to  the 
state  of  the  subject  in  question,  but  to  the  degree 
of  influence,  it  should  have  upon  our  minds.  In 
the  first,  we  suppose,  that  although  the  evidence 
be  not  complete,  it  ought  to  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  influence;  the  other  considers  the  objec- 
tions so  strong  that  the  proposition  ought  not  to 
be  admitted. 

■ 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  class,  respecting 
the  state  of  our  minds,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  evidence  for,  or  against;  and  this  is  expres- 
sed by  appropriate  terms,  enabling  us  to  describe 
the  precise  degree  of  acceptance  any  fact  or  pro- 
position may  have  obtained.  Of  such  terms  the 
following  are  the  principle. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  the  most  sim- 
ple impression  made  upon  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adverting  to  any  particular  object  of 
thought,  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  term 
Idea.     By  this' term  therefore  we  mean  not  to  exr 
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press  either  the  truth  or  falsehood,  of  the  subject 
of  thought,  or  the  sense  of  our  minds  concerning 
it,  or  to  describe  the  ^fficierU  causes  of  any  particular 
affection  of  the  brain,  but  simply  that  distinct  im- 
pression which  engages  the  mind  at  the  instant  it 
is  made,  without  reference  to  any  otlfer  circum« 
stance  concerning  it. 

Apprehension,  sometimes  expresses  the  idea  of 
our  beginning  to  understand  a  subject;  sometimes 
it  is  expressive  of  expectancy.  It  was  formerly 
used  by  metaphysicians  to  denote  what  they  term* 
ed  the  third  act  of  the  mind;  though  it  has  been 
proved  to.  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  In  its 
general  application  it  has  something  uncertain,  sus« 
picions,  unpleasant  attached  to  it.  Thus  we  say^ 
''I  am  not  certain,  but  I  apprehend  you  are  in. an 
error,  not  that  you  have  discovered  the  truth.  He 
was  apprehensivie  of  danger;  or  I  had  very  pain- 
ful apprehensions  concerning  a  particular  event, 
&c/'     (See  Note  C.) 

• 

Thus  It  does  not  express  either  the  state  of  the 
mind,  or  its  exertions^  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
real  knowledge,  so  much  as  its  hovering  over  some 
disagreeable  circumstance,  concerning  which  we 
entertain  suspicions  that  they  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  We  have  accordingly  given  it  a  place  in  the 
present  connection. 
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M)tion,  sometimes  expresses  an  idea  simply^ 
butgeneiallyspeakingit  expresses  somethingmore. 
It  often  denotes  opinion,  or  sentiment  that  we  are 
beginniiiig  to  form;  as  ^'  I  have  some  notion  that 
such  an  event  will  take  place/'  Sometimes  it  is  sy- 
nmiimous  mth  clear  conceptions.-*— *'^  I  begin  new 
to  have  a  righf  notion  of  the  subject;"  or  ".  I  hive 
but  an  imperfect  notion  of  iV  This  word  is  pre- 
ferred when  we  entertain  any  suspicions  concerning 
the  opinions  of  another;  it  is  deemed  most  expres- 
sive of  tohimsical  and  unfounded  ideas.  We  say, 
these  are  mere  notions  of  the  brain,  and  not  ideas  of 
the  brain: — They  are  very  extravagant  notions;  and 
if  an  individual  should  form  any  visionary  project, 
we  exclaim,  it  is  a  notion  of  his  own,  ( See  Note  D. ) 

So  many  opportunities  present  themselves  of 
using  the  word  with  thiese  marks  of  censure,  thai 
it  begins  to  be  in  disgrace ;  and  it  is  seldom  ap^ 
plied  to  an  opinion  or  sentiment  that  meets  with 
our  cordial  approbation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  excluded  this 
term^  as  well  as  the  preceding,  from  the  connection 
which  more  immediately  refers  to  the  acquisition 
of  real  knowledge. 

Opinion  generally  implies  more  than  a  simple 
nQtion.     It  pvofesjses  to  he  the  resuk  of  enquiry^ 
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anti  lo  be  founded  on  some  rational  principles. 
It  is  preferred  to  express  sentiments  which  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  stability,  and  which  liavebeen 
embraced  by  numbers.  Popular  ojihiions  is  a  more 
common  expression  than  popular  notions,  or  po- 
pular sentiments.  Thus  we  say  that  a  person  has 
Tfiry  Wr/ notions,  and  the  public  opinion  is  entirely 
against  him;  and  not  that  he  has  odd  opinions  bui 
that  the  general  notions  are  against  him. 


Sentimfnt,  is  an  opinion  which  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  moral  and  religious  subjects.  When 
We  say,  "heisaman  of  just  sentiments,"  we  refer  to 
mental  worth,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  opinion.  We 
give  our  opinion  of  plans  and  projects,  and  form 
our  sentiments  of  character  and  disposition.  Sen- 
timentttl  writing  is  expressive  of  refined  morals;  and 
we  form  exalted  seiUiments  of  Deity,  not  opinions. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  sense  of  feeling,  and 
in  most  modern  languages  it  implies  a  mental  sen- 
sation. Thus  it  respects  opinions  that  are  con- 
nected with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  a  pleasing  or 
displeasing  nature.  Accordingly  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  some  degree  of  predilection  or 
aversion,  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  thus 
indicates  that  the  affections  are  eng;(f!;cd.  These 
peculiarities  render  the  term  mosf  applicable  to 
conduct,  dispositions  and  character,  in  which  we 
lerceive  a  tendency  togood  or  evil.  •'  He  is  a  man 
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of  excellent  Sentiments;"  that  is,  he  possesses  piin^ 
ciples  and  dispositions,  that  dispose  him  to  worthy 
actions. 

Conjecture.  This  expresses  a  degree  of  belief 
founded  upon  slight  evidences.  It  ventures 
upon  an  opinion,  confessedly  without  being  fully 
authorized.  Having  ascertained  certain  facts,  we 
begin  to  form  conjectures  concerning  some  ciitum- 
stances  connected  with  them.  This  principle  may, 
when  indiscreetly  adopted,  be  productive  of  many 
extravagances.  It  may  prompt  us  to  build  favof 
rite  hypotheses  upon  very  weak  foundations,  and 
to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  others  to  wrong  motives> 
according  to  our  prejudices  for  or  against  them^ 
When  indulged  with  discretion,  a  Conjecture  af- 
fords some  relief  to  the  mind  from  the  inquietudes 
of  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  It  provides  a  tem- 
porary substitute  for  knowledge;  and  it  frequent- 
ly suggests  ideas  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

Doubt  relates  to  what  is  not  deemed  to  possess 
proofe  sufficient  to  render  it  worthy  of  belief.  It 
admits  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  evidence 
respecting  a  fact  or  a  proposition;  but  it  implies 
that  the  evidences  of  an  opposite  tendency  are 
more  predominant.  Thus  it  respects  the Iiicredidle^ 
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Hesifation  supposes  that  the  balance  is  so  even, 
Plbat  (he  mind  does  not  know  what  to  chuse,  or 
which  consideration  ought  to  preponderate.  It  is 
the  fluctuation  of  the  mind  in  critical  cases,  previ- 
ously to  its  taking  a  decided  part.  Hesitation  may 
relate  either  to  belier,  or  conduct. 

Belief  expresses  the  state  of  mind  relative  to 
■what  are  termed  probabilities.  It  indicates  the  as- 
sent of  the  mind  to  certain  facts  or  propositions. 
It  allows  that  the  subject  may  be  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties, but  contends  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  requires  that  they  should  be  embraced  ae 
truths. 

Disbelief  expresses  the  rejection  of  some  opini- 
on or  proposition  which  is  suggested  as  an  article 
proper  to  be  credited;  and  which  of  consequence  J 
is  thought  by  others  worthy  of  being  embraced, 

i7«^e/jef  chiefly  respects  religious  subjects.  This 
is  sometimes  a  rejection  of  sentiments  which  others 
receive  as  articles  ofrehgious  faith;  and  sometimes 
it  is  applied  to  the  doubtful  state  of  the  mind  it- 
self, respecting  the  due  degree  of  influence  which 
received  truths  ought  to  have  upon  it. 

Unbelief  in  articles  which  are  deemed  of  the 
HTmost  importance  in  religion  by  its  professors^ 
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in  8tigmati2ied  by  the  title  of  Infidelity.  Thus 
Christians  apply  the  te^m  to  those^  vrho  either  dis* 
believe  the  Being  of  a  God>  or  reject  Christian- 
ity :  while  Christians  are  deemed  Infidels  by  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet^  because  they  rejcfct  the 
doctrines  of  that  Prophet. 

Credulity  is  placing  a  much  greater  confidence 
in  the  assertions^  promises^  statement  and  repre* 
mentations  of  others,  than  the  nature  of  thp  evi- 
dence will  justify. 

i« 
Incredulity  is  not  confined  to  the  negative  of 

the  preceding^  but  expresses  the  contrary  extreme. 

It  implies  that  assent  is  withheld  improperly^  and 

in  opposition  to   the  evidence  which  ought  to 

preponderate. 

Scepticimi  is  universal  Doubt.  It  is  an  hdbituaf 
suspension  of  all  belief.'  It  listens  to  no  arf^umentS' 
which  have  not  a  tendency  to  excite  doubts.  It 
seems  to  perceive  a  repulsive  force  in  every  fact^ 
as  often  as  the  mind  has  the  least  disposition  to  ap- 
proach it.  Universal  Scepticism  is  a  mental  Chaos, 
where  innumerable  ideas  are  in  perpetual  motion^. 
Without  the  capacity  of  discovering  any  basis;  or 
power  of  arranging  themselves  in  anykihd  of  order. 

Conviction  is  the  contrary.  It  is  a  full  assent  of 
mind  to  the  truths  proposed.  It  has  Eurmottiited! 


* 
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every  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  admits  the  propo- 
■ed  fact  in  all  its  force. 


The  progress  which  we  have  made  in  knowledgej 
our  deficiencies;  the  proper  or  improper  use 
we  make  of  itj  are  also  accurately  discriminated 
by  appropriate  terms.     Thus  we  use  the  word 

■-  Knozi'ledge  generically,  io  express  the  state  of 
mind  which  relates  to  the  acquirement  of  facts, 
perception  and  conviction  of  truths  of  various 
kinds,  whether  they  respect  existence,  modes  of 
existence,  attributes,  relations,  &c.  This  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  successful  pursuits,  and  eiTectual 
rules  for  proper  conduct.  The  opposite  to  thi§ 
knowledge  we  distinguish  by  the  term  Ignorance. 

^L.Jgnorance  expresses  the  absence  of  knowledge,  1 
"   vacant  mind,  a  defect  of  intellectual  energy,  f 
either  from  indolence  and  indifference,  or  frotnj 
being  deprived  of  those  means  and  objects  which  ■ 
are  necessary  to  impress  perception,  awaken  atten- 
tion, and  call  forth  into  action  the  other  mental 
powers. 

Ml  Enor.     By  Error  we  understand  an  imperfect 
attempt  at  some  specific  knowledge.     It  supposes  ■ 
that  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  exercise,  an^  j 
0  St 
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that  some  degree  ofknowledge  has  been  obtained; 
but  it  is  indicative  of  a  defect  either  in  knowledgcf 
or  judgment.  It  evinces  that  information  is  in- 
complete;  or  that  there  is  a  want  of  right  discern- 
ment^ a  just  discrimination,  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge acquired  to  the  successful  investigation  of 
some  latent  truth.  Hence  it  sometimes  believes  with- 
out sufficient  evidence,  at  others  it  doubts  where  it 
ought  to  believe.  In  reasoning,  it  assumes  false 
principles,  or  draws  wrong  concFusfons  from  those 
admitted.  Error  may  attempt  to  walk  in  the  right 
path,  and  too  often  boasts  that  she  has  discovered 
it,  but  is  soon  lost  and  bewildered,  like  a  stranger 
in  a  dark  and  dreary  region,  seduced  by  the  imper- 
fect glimmerings  of  light.. 

TFlsdom,  According  to  its  etymology,  this 
word  is  synonimous  with  knowledge,  in  its  com- 
mon application  it  often  expresses  a  sound  judge- 
ment  or  just  discernment  :  but  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is,  that  it  best  expresses  the  right 
application  of  knowledge,  A  JVise  Man  is  not  con- 
tented with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  either 
for  self-gratification  or  for  vanity;  he  will  attend 
to  its  uses.  Wisdom  adapts  means  to  ends,  sur- 
mounts difficulties,  escapes  dangers,  concerts  and 
executes  plans  productive^f  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  man  who  possesses  ample  meansi 
which  may  have  been  acquired,  by  the  intense- 
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■  ••application  of  his  mental  powers,  without  attempt- 

\iag  to  apply  them  to  some  valuable  purpose,  may 

:  admired  for  his  learnhig,  but  not  for  his  wisdom. 


'-  fol!y  is  the  reverse  of  Wisdom.  It  consists  in 
\  applying,  or  in  applying  to  an  evil  purpose, 
portion  of  knowledge  we  may  have  acquired. 
It  permits  favorable  opportunities  to  escape  un- 
improved. Where  it  is  active,  if  is  active  Error, 
without  deriving  an  excuse  from  Ignorance.  It  is 
most  presumptuous  where  Wisdom  is  the  most  clr- 
jcumspect,  and  is  sure  to  miss  the  aim  which  Wis- 
iom  alone  can  obtain. 


P* 


Craft,  Cmming,  Artifice,  express  the  application 
of  superior  knowledge,  to  deceive  the  unwary  and 
inexperienced,  for  unjust,  mean  and  unworthy 
purposes. 

All  these  terms  had  originally  a  good  import, 
implying  power,  knowledge,  skill,  but  the  fre- 
quent abuse  of  these  to  selfish  views,  has  finally 
brought  the  terms  into  disgrace,  and  they  are 
now  almost  universally  applied  to  some  species  of 
deceit  or  treachery. 

Simplicity  is  the  contrary  extreme.     So  farfroiu' 
Resigning  evil,  it  scarcely  knows  that  evil  exists. 
jDUgh  it  may,  in  reality,  possess  more  knowledge  ' 
o  s 
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than  cunning  or  artilfice^  yet  its  igndranc^  of  tnan« 
kind^  and  its  unsuspicious  temper  fbeqUently  ren^ 
deiis  it  their  dUpe.  There  is  a  simplicity  whitsh  in- 
dicates native  good  sense,  connected  with  a  de- 
gree of  ignorance  which  surprises.  It  i^  Observ^ 
able  in  the  young  and  inexperienced,  vrhqlse  minds 
ure  active,  and  dispositions .  amiable,  but  whose 
want  of  information,  betrays  them  into  errb'neouls 
and  ludicrous  opinions.  They  subi^titute  nature 
for  art,  in  cases  Where  art  has  lost  sight  of  liatuie ; 
and  they  expect  to  find  those  principles  and  rules 
of  coi^uct  in  the  more  refined  state  of  9ociety> 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  simplest^  It  is 
guilty  of  ludicrous  pflfences  against  the  laws  pf 
custom,  or  the  etiquettes  of  fashion,  although  by 
its  reasoning  wrong,  according  to  prevailing  ide^s^ 
it  frequently  evinces  just  and  accurate  conceptions 
of  what  is  right.  ^  This  kind  of  simplicity  is  distill- 
guisbed  by  the  name  of  naivite.  (See  Note  K.) 

If  ah  apology  should  be  expected  from  any  ^ 
iny  readers,  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  these  miv 
ftute  distinctions,  I  submit  the  following  to  their 
consideration;  should  any  of  these  distinction^ 
prove  upon  examination  to  be  unfounded,  the  au- 
thor Will  have  to  regret  that  he  has  wasted  thQ 
smallest  portion  of  their  time,  and  so  much  of  hi% 
pwn,  in  «eai-ching  after  distinctions  which  have  no 
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existence;  or  should  inaccuracies  be  detected  in 
any  of  the  above  explanations  and  definitions,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  he  has  taken  to  avoid  them, 
he  will  hope  that  the  light  which  may  have  been 
cast  upon  other  terms  investigated,  will  atone  for 
that  error;  but  he  strenuously  contends  that  where 
distinctions  exist,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
who  profess  to  study  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  to  investigate  and  stale  them  with  all  possible 
precision.  SuchdilfereDces  do  not  exist  in  vain; 
and  the  numberless  embarrassments  to  which  phi- 
losophy has  been  exposed  by  inattention  to  minute 
distinctions,  is  a  full  indication  of  their  in. portance. 


CHAP.  11. 

MEMORY. 

/T^HE  powers  hitherto  enumerated  relate  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  mind  produced  by  the  various  de- 
crees of  evidence  with  which  the  subjects  ofknow- 
iedgc  are  surrounded.  Memory  is  that  wonderful 
power  by  which  we  are  able  to  retain  or  recollect, 
the  portion  of  knowledge  we  may  have  acquired, 
by  any  of  the  preceding  exercises  of  the  mind.  It 
js  by  Memory  that  the  knowledgeposscssed  through 
^e  medium  of  the  senses  does  not  escape,  and 
smk  into  oblivion,  when  the  efficient  ca»se  ceases 
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to  act;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  possessed, 
with  an  accuracy  and  precision, which  enable  us  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  capricious  phantoms  of 
the  brain.     We  are  ako  enabled  by  the  use  of  this 
faculty,  to  recollect  those  conceptions  which  had 
been  formed,  or  ideas  entertained  upon  various 
subjects,  even  of  the  most  abstract  nature;  as  the 
results  of  observation,  reflection,  meditation,  &c. 
or  the  deductions  of  reason;  to  compare  these 
with  the  present  train  of  ideas,  appreciate  their  im- 
portance, correct  their  defects,  and  apply  them  to 
liubjects  immediately  under  consideration.    It  is 
by  virtue  of  this  power  that  the  faculty  of  discri- 
mination may  have  a  reference  to  the  past,  as  well 
as  be  employed  about  the  objects  before  us;  and 
that  the  various  facts,  with  their  numerous  conse- 
quences,  which  our  former  experience,  observa-^ 
lion,  and  reading  had  treasured  up,  become  the  di- 
recters  of  our  present  or  future  copduct;  and  exert 
all  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  present  objects. 
Memory  includes  the  powers  of  Retention^  and 
of  intentional  or   accidental  recollection.     By  the 
first,  we  deposit  and  preserve  in  the  seat  of  me- 
mory those  facts,  conceptions,  and  ideas  which 
have  been  impressed  on,  or  suggested  to  the  mind, 
in  such  a  maimer,  that  although  they  be  not  con- 
stantly present  to  the  perception,  we  have  the  abi- 
lity to  recal  them  at  particular  seasons,  or  upon 
particular  exigencies.'  Whatever  system  theoretic 
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philosophers  may  adopt  to  explain  the  cause  of 
^^reminiscence,  they  must  unite  in  admitting,  that 
in  every  instance  of  mental  impression,  some  par- 
ticular modilication  of  the  vivified  brain  has  taken 
place,  relative  to  the  particular  object  which  has 
Aeen  presented  to  our  notice;  in  consequence  of 
^is  we  know  that  it  had  occupied  the  mind  at  a 
former  period;  for  upon  its  subsequent  appear- 
ance, it  is  recognized  as  an  acquaint ance,  and  not 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger.  Although  many 
•yeai-s  may  have  elapsed,  without  our  becoming 
Tconscious  that  the  idea  had  been  received  into 
the  mind,  or  the  impression  had  been  made,  some 
'■particular  incident  may  recal  it  to  our  remem-, 
bratice,  and  demonstrate  that  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely obliterated- 

■  Recollection  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  call  forth  to  our  mental perce/;//'un,  some  portion 
;«f  that  knowledge  which  memory  has  been  accu- 
mulating. This  may  be  effected  by  a  direct  effort 
of  the  mind.  We  run  over  a  number  of  idcas_ 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  subject,  and  which 
_bear  some  resemblance  to  the  one  required,  until 
Sve  discover  that  which  was  the  specific  object  of 
jour  research.  At  other  times,  the  latent  idea  pre- 
^nts  itself  unexpectedly,  inconsequence  of 
more  capricious  exertions  of  the  associating  pi 
lyhich  has  already  been  considered;  by  these 
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tions  the  aids  to  recollection  are  infiniiefy  multi^ 
plied:  a  variety  of  thoughts  pass  in  review^  and 
we  are  enabled  to  select  those  which  are  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.     These  facts  are  also 
strikingly  illustrated,  by  the  impulse  of  any  par- 
ticular passion  or  strong  affection,  which  revives 
numberless  mental  impi«essions ;  arousing  them  as 
it  were  from  their  latent  state,  and  bringing  them 
into  vigorous  action.     The  passion  becomes,  if  I 
may  thus  express  myself,  the  rallying  pointaround 
which  the  multitudes  press,  whidi  have,  asy  con- 
nection with  the  particular  state  of  mind,  in  ocder 
to  encourage,  vifidicate,  excite,  deter,  expo&isilaCe, 
persuade  &c.  according  to  the  nature  <^f  the  pas- 
sion and  the  object  in  contemplation. 

The  above  concise  view  of  the  nature  of  remi- 
niscence, manifests  it  to  be  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  enabling  us  al- 
so  to  form  plans  for  the  future ;  and  it  gives  to 
things  absent  and  remote,  all  the  influence  of  facts 
newly  discovered,  or  newly  placed  before  us. 


T>Y  Imaginalion  we  understand  a  creating  power 
"^"^  possessed  by  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  form 
numberless  ideas  which  are  not  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  external  impressions,  or  of  recollection: 
and  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  perception,  and 
memory.  The  employment  of  every  other  power 
which  we  have  mentioned,  has  for  its  professed 
object  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  but  this  ob- 
ject is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  ima- 
gination. Many  of  those  mental  exertions  are  al- 
so occupied  with  the  thoughts  oi  others:  and  they 
relate  to  real  or  supposed  facts,  which  exist,  and 
would  have  existed,  if  our  thoughts  had  not  been 
employed  about  them.  By  the  Imagination,  eve- 
ry man  creates  thoughts;  they  are  entirely  his  ozen: 
and  they  might  never  have  existed  had  they  not 
occurred  to  the  individual  mind.  It  is  by  the  force 
of  Imagination  that  certain  images,  phantoms  and 
conceits,  frequently  present  themselves,  although 
they  may  not  be  authorized  by  reason,  nor  have 
any  prototype  in  nature.  These  sometimes  die 
away,  like  the  visions  of  the  night;  answering  no 
permanent  "purpose,  thcjr  impression  is  soon  ef- 
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faced;  sometimes  they  may  suggest  ideas  which 
farther  attention  discovers  to  be  important^  or  which 
lead  to  correspondent  experiments^  and  terminate 
in  giving  shapes  and  forms  to  unwrought  materials ; 
or,  amidst  the  wildness  of  conjecture,  they  often 
furnish  hints,  which  the  judgment  knows  how  to 
improve  into  useful  plans,  and  consistent  theories. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  ideas  of  this  class;  but  there  are  none  more 
operative  than  the  associating  principle,  and  the 
passions  and  strong  cfffections  of  the  mind.  By  vir- 
tue of  associations  which  proceed  from  supposed 
resemblances,  discripancies,  contrarieties,  the 
slightest  coincidence  of  time,  place,  situation^  or 
from  corporeal  sensations,  particular  moods,  &c« 
innummerable  ideas  of  a  novel  nature  are  perpe- 
tually suggested  to  the  mind. 

The  imagination  is  sometimes  ^ororfwcZ/Ve  of  pas- 
sion; and,  as  we  remarked  upon  a  former  occasion, 
it  seems  to  constitute  the  difference  between  ^cpas- 
sion  and  an  affection.  Hence  it  is  that  our  sanguine 
hopes,  the  ecstacies  of  joy,  violence  of  anger,  the 
depth  of  sorrow,  and  the  agonies  of  fear,  so  fre- 
quently proceed  from  causes  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  the  most  trivial  nature.  It  was  the  imagi- 
nation that  gave  instantaneous  force  to  sudden  and 
iinexpected  events,  by  which  our  stronger  passions 
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were  excited,  before  we  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
Bature  of  the  subject,  or  the  degrees  of  its  impor- 
tance; or  before  the  powers  of  discernment  were 
operative  in  detecting  the  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Passion,  or  a  strong  Affection,  when  ex- 
cited, gives  existence  to  a  flow  of  ideas;  many  of 
which  may  be  perfectly  novel,  are  con-espondent 
to  the  nature  of  the  passion,  increase  its  violence, 
and  inspire  a  disposition  to  justify  its  extra- 
vagances. 

Such  is  the  influence  and  energy  of  this  won- 
derful faculty,  that,  in  vigorous  minds,  the  imagi- 
nation alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  real  incident 
or  external  cause,  is  able  to  produce  all  the  effects 
of  the  most  interesting  realities,  and  to  excite  eve- 
ry emotion  to  which  human  nature  is  subjected ; 
so  that  the  mind  captivated  by  its  delusions,  shail 
seriously  grieve  at  flctitious  distress,  cordially  re- 
joice at  supposed  triumphs,  feel  horrors  at  the  wild 
fancies  of  the  brain,  become  indignant  at  a  base- 
ness which  was  never  practised,  elevated  at  ideal 
sublimiry,  and  enjoy  the  force  of  ridicule  at  the 
exposure  of  follies,  that  had  no  existence.  The 
strong  attachments  of  all  ages  to  the  effiisions'of 
poetry  and  to  theatrical  representations;  and  the 
torrent  of  novels  which  inundate  the  present 
age,  illustrate,  and  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
remark.      (See  Note  L.) 
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The  exercise  of  every  other  faculty  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  calmness  and  sedateness  of  dis^ 
position.  The  mind  collects  itself  in  acts  of  patten*' 
tion>  observation^  investigation,  &c.  and  care-« 
fully  detaches  the  subject,  upon  which  it  is  engaged^ 
from  every  thing  that  is  foreign.  The  imagination, 
uncontrolled  by  any  other  power,  admits  every 
idea  presenting  itself,  without  distinct! on*  Hence 
it  forms  the  most  heterogeneous  and  extravagant 
combinations  of  thought;  which  the  mind  some^ 
times  mistakes  for  realities^  being  totally  uncon- 
scious of  their  incongruity  and  absurdity.  Of  this 
&ct  the  wild  extravagances^  observable  in  dreams^ 
when  the  reasoning  faculty  is  dormant,  and  the  in^ 
coherences  uttered  by  persons  in  a  delirium,  or 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  furnish  innumerable  instan-^ 
ces.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  is 
awake  and  lively,  runningover  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
without  the  exertion  of  the  discerning  and  discri^ 
minating  powers  of  the  mind^  either  to  select,  or 
to  combine  with  judgment,  for  some  consistent 
purpose. 

In  persons  the  most  collected,  whose  faculties 
VLi'h  in  the  most  rational  and  salutary  exercise,  this 
faculty  is  perpetually  operative,  although  its  oper- 
ations may  not  be  suflSciently  energetic  to  attradt 
particular  notice.  The  imagination  first  starts  the 
ideas  which  Philosophy  itself  explores,,  selects,  di* 
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.  gcsls,  and  converts  into  science.  Every  conjec- 
ture is  a  thought  created  by  the  mind,  and  as  often 
as  conjectural  inferences  are  inconclusive,  they 
are  the  deceptions  of  the  imagination  :  for  every 
conjecture  is  a  novel  thought  formed  by  the  mind 
itself,  neither  received  from  without,  nor  having 
any  prototype  in  natnre;  and  it  demands  the  aid 
of  farther  researches,  or  of  experiments,  to  stamp 
it  into  afact,  and  rescue  it  from  the  imputation 
of  being  merely  imaginary.  The  operations  of 
Imagination  are  the  precursors  of  every  work  of 
art,  whether  it  be  of  utility,  fashion,  or  taste.  Tiie 
idea  is  first  formed,  that  certain  arrangements  and 
combinations  of  the  powers  and  properties  observ- 
able in  bodies,  or  of  certain  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  will  be  productive  of  some  particular  effect 
either  of  advantage  or  pleasure;  the  mind  is  en- 
couraged to  make  exertions  in  order  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  primitive  idea :  and  in  consequence 
of  such  exertions,  other  ideas  or  conceptions  are 
suggested,  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, until  the  design  is  accomplished. 

It  was  these  facts  which  idiiccd  us  to  observe. 
Upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the  term  conception 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Imagination,  or  rather 
(o  a  certain  precision  in  our  ideas  concerning  the 
subject,  which  is  previously  requisite  in  every  pro- 
mising efibrt  to  give  these  ideas  a  consistency,  and 
render  them  efficacious.     Every  work  of  art  was,  at 
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its  commencement  a  creatute.of  the  Imaginatian^ 
and  the  perfection  of  this  work  depends  upon  the 
clearness  of  our  conceptions  of  its  various  parts, 
and  of  their  designed  effects  before,  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  execution ;  that  i$>  upon  a  mental 
perception  of  the  aptitude  of  certain  ideas,  con- 
formations, combinations^  &c.  which  may  suggest 
themselves  for  adoption^  and  the  inaptitude  of 
others  which  are  to  be  rejected. .  Where  the  con- 
ceptions are  inaccurate,  the  production  will  be  in- 
complete and  unpleasing. 

The  Imagination  enters  also  into  the  plans  and 
expectancies  of  every  day  and  every  hour.  Itt 
our  anticipations  of  futurity,  it  is  frequently  emi- 
ployed  upon  the  various  circumstances  that  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  according  to  particular  incidents 
which  may  have  taken  place,  or  according  to  Ae 
usual  course  of  things.  Whether  we  consider  the 
probable  events  of  to-morrow,  as  the  continuation 
of  a  train  that  has  taken  place  to-day,  or  as  the  is- 
sue of  plans  and  determinations  to  which  we  can- 
not foresee  an  impediment,  we  still  model  and 
fashion  them  according  to  our  own  fancy;  and  al- 
though the  great  outlines  may  be  conformable  to 
our  expectations,  yet  these  were  in  reality  no  other 
than  prohMe  conjectures ;  and  these  are  never  ac- 
complished completely  accordingto  the  ideas  pre- 
viously formed. 
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Tfie  above  statement  indicates  that  the  Imagi- 
nation has  various  degrees  of  vigor,  which  are 
marked  by  correspondent  epithets.  In  its  mildest 
and  most  temperate  exertions,  it  is  occupied  in 
forming  conjectures,  apprehensions,  suspicions,  no- 
tions, opinions,  which  require  the  application  of 
some  other  faculty  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  fallacious.  Conceptions  may  refer,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  either  to  clear  ideas 
formed  of  the  various  subjects  of  knowledge  in- 
troduced to  the  mind,  or  to  its  own  suggestions. 
Conceits,  although  originally  synonimous,  are  now 
degenerated  into  false,  frivolous,  abortive  concep- 
tions. Phantoms  express  those  stronger  images 
formed  by  a  heated  Imagination,  by  which  the 
mind  itself  may  be  deceived,  in  supposing  them  to 
be  realities;  but  these  strong  Images  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  judgment,  are  the  richest  materials 
for  the  sublimities  of  Genius.  _Pa«a/,although  de- 
rived from  the  former  term,  is  chiefly  employed 
to  express  the  lively,  playful  ideas  by  which  the 
,ind  is  principally  amused. 


Although  the  range  of  the  imagination  be  so 
extensive,  yet  its  boldest  and  most  eccentric  Qights, 
are  in  conformity  to  those  impressions  which  real 
objects  had  made  upon  the  brain.  It  cannot  in- 
vent or  suggest  ideas,  which  have  not  some  rela- 
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tion  to  facts ;  which  are  totally  detached  front  the 
exi:^tences,  powers^  and  properties  submitted  to 
our  senses;  or  from  the  articles  of  knowkidge  ac- 
quired by  the  understanding.  These  we  are  able 
to  corobiae  into  diversities  that  are  infinite^  and  to 
form  into  the  most  incongruous  shapes  and  extra- 
vagant conceptions;:  but  the  greatest  excesses  con- 
sist in  the  incoherence  of  their  connections  and 
arrangements,  or  in  the  misapplication  of  those 
materials  which  a  well-regulated  imagination  is 
able  to  apply  to  admirable  uses. 

If  theabove  observationsbe  admitted  they  will  in- 
dicate the  precise  office  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
destined  to  act  alone.  Without  direction^  it  is  wild,  ex- 
travagant, and  pernicious.  But  it  is  destined  to  sug- 
gest an  infinitude  of  ideas  from  which  the  calmer  fa- 
culties may  make  a  due  selection,  and  whfch  they  may 
render  applicable  to  the  most  important  purposes. 
Without  its  creative  powers,  alt  human  knowledge 
would  be  confined  to  a  few  perceptions  alone^ 
impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  medinm  of  the 
corporeal  organs,  and  these  perceptions  could  only 
arise  from  the  most  obvious  and  striking  proper^ 
ties  of  bodies;  the  organs  not  receiving  aid  from 
uistruments,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  ima- 
gination is  concerned,  their  perceptions  would  be 
few  and  inaccurate;  and  we  should  of  consequence 
be  detained  upon  a  level  with  inferior  beings^;  not 
^1  exertion  could,  be  made,  beyond  what  relates^ 
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i[o  the  lowest  stage  of  simple  existence.  Thus  it 
■^  the  imagination  which  furnishes  the  most  ample 
materials;  but  it  is  the  office  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  combine  and  shape  them  into  something 
productive  of  good. 

.,,  This  combination  of  the  reasoning  and  discri- 
minating powers,  with  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
4he  imaginationj  constitutes  Genius;  whose  charac- 
teristic it  is  to  discover  interesting  truths  or  to  form 
pleasing,  or  useful  combinations;  that  is,  to  enlarge 
-our  sphere  of  knowledge  by  investigating  or  dc- 
'eloping  important  facts,  which  could  never  have 
>een  known,  without  its  exertions;  to  multiply  the 
■conveniences  and  accommodations  of  life  by  inge- 
-flious  inventions  ;  and  to  augment  our  enjoyment 
day  various  combinations  of  thought,  which  call 
forth  pleasing  and  dignified  emotions,  or  charm 
the  lively  and  interesting  figures  presented  to 
be  mind. 

These  exertions  of  the  human  faculties  are  al- 
Jways  considered  as  the  most  exalted,  and  the  most 
Wonderful.  High  respectability  is  attached  to  a 
Oroper  use  of  the  preceding  faculties,  A  quick 
jerception,  accurate  discriminalion,  just  judgment, 
are  valued  as  excellencies.  Whoever  duly  exer- 
Kises  the  mental  powers,  either  in  the  acquisitran 
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of  knowledge,  or  the  application  of  it  to  proper 
purposes,  is  respected  as  a  man  of  Capacity,  of 
Abilities y  as  possessing  7Wi?/i/5>  that  is,  as  cultivating 
and  improving  his  mental  treasures.  But  the  su* 
periority  of  men  of  genius,  in  the  general  esti- 
mation, is  marked  by  the  very  epithet  itself. 
Genius  was  originally  deemed  supernatural.  The 
happy  possessor  was  supposed  to  hold  converse 
with  a  superior  order  of  Beings;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  Genii  themselves,  immediately  inspired 
him  with  his  supereminent  powers. 

The  operations  of  genius  are  consequently  three- 
fold. They  are  observable  in  every  new  disco- 
very, or  improvement  in  the  sciences;  in  all  the 
works  of  art;  and  in  the  agreeable  fancies  of  the 
brain.  But,  in  each  department,  the  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  imagination  and  the  calmer 
faculties,  are  very  different. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Science,  fancy  is  the  least  ap- 
parent, but  the  reasoning  and  discriminating  pow- 
ers are  most  conspicuous.  In  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
the  preceding  faculties,  some  conception  is  formed 
in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  knowledge  obtained. 
This  at  first  is  a  conjecture,  an  opinion,  or  a  con- 
jectural inference,  which  excites  a  disposition  for 
farther  investigation.  An  eagerness  is  produced 
to  bring  conjectures,  opinions,  and  inferences,  to 
the  test,  and  to  be  assured  of  their  truths  where 
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Imth  appears  highly  important  in  itself,  or  intro- 
ductory to  more  extensive  knowledge.  Truths 
being  once  ascertained,  become  to  the  philosophic 
mind  the  basis  of  other  conjectures,  other  pursuits, 
other  experiments  and  researches;  until  Humanity 
itself  seems  to  soar  above  its  nature,  and  to  dwell 
among  beings  of  a  superior  order.  In  occupa- 
tions of  this  kind,  Fancj',  instead  of  being  courted, 

I  is  shunned  and  dreaded,  as  a  seducer  into  the  paths 
of  error.  Every  conjecture  is  suspected,  until  it 
has  been  scrutinized;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
philosopher  himself,  though  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
16  just  and  true,  may  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
that  imagination  which  afforded  essential  aid  to  all 
his  investigations.  A  Genius  of  this  description  is 
usually  honoured  with  the  epithets  of  deep,  pene- 
trating, and  profound. 

The  Inventive  faculties  are  chiefly  employed  in 
tlie  perception,  and  adaptation  of  powers  and  pro- 
perties inherent  in  bodies,  to  certain  purposes  of 
utility,  convenience  or  amusement.  The  mind 
perceiving  that  every  body  existent  has  its  proper- 
ties, by  which  it  is  discriminated  from  surrounding 
bodies,  and  that  wherever  a  property  exists,  it  may 

I  in  some  connections  be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects,  it  is  conjectured  that  these  may  be  com- 
bined for  some  useful  object,     For  this  purpose 
the  artist  employs  his  genius  in  making  laudable 
P   3 
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attempts;  ^nd  to  the  successful  exertions  of  his 
powers^  are  we  indebted  for  those  numberless  aids 
which  place  us  above  the  animal  creation ;  which 
assist  the  philosopher  in  his  attempts  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge^  supply  the  various 
wants  of  the  human  species^  mitigate  and  re- 
move many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  ignorant  and 
uncultivated  are  exposed^*  augment  our  convenien- 
ces^ and  diversify  our  amusements.  It  is  observ- 
able that  in  an  inventive  genius^  imagination  and 
discernment  are  equally  conspicuous;  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
predominant.  Those  who  excel  in  such  exertions 
of  genius^  are  extolled  for  their  ingenuity,  and 
have  the  character  of  being  ingenious.  Where 
mental  pleasure  is  the  principal  object^  genius 
professedly  ranges  in  the  wilds  of  fancy.  It  col- 
lects those  ideas  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
grand  and  pleasing  emotions^  or  to  cherish  some 
favourite  affection.  It  will  often  acknowledge 
that  the  scenes  themselves  are  fictitious;  nor  does 
it  search  after  any  other  truths  than  those  of  resem- 
blance. It  will  often  content  itself  with  the  op- 
pearances  of  probability,  and  in  some  cases,  oipos^ 
sibility.  In  this  department  therefore,  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination  are  the  primary  considerations 
of  the  man  of  genius;  and  the  chief  exercise  of 
judgment  is  to  select  and  arrange  his  thoughts  in 
a  manner  that  the  delusion  may  disappear,  and  that 
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all  rlic  interesting  effects  of  reality  may  be  produ- 
ced updn  tke  astonished  and  delighted  mind.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  designs  and  tendency  of  these  pro- 
ductions^  whether  they  be  to  elevate  and  trans- 
port, by  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  to  inspire  the 
sympathetic  emotions,  or  to  chear  and  amuse  by 
presenting  lively  pictures  to  the  ^ind;  the  agent 
is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  sidiime,  or  a  spor-^ 
£ive  genius. 

The  siiccessful  exertions  of  human  talents  in  the 
discoveries  of  science,  or  in  the  creation  of  what 
may  be  useful  or  pleasant,  naturally  produce 
correspondent  effects  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  these  respective  produc- 
tions of  genius.  They  are  instructed,  and  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  improved  by  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge;  they  enjoy  the  comforts, 
conveniences  and  elegances,  derived  from  the  arts, 
and  the  inventions  of  the  Ingenious;  and  they  are 
highly  gra/ijferf  by  the  amusements  of  Fancy,  which, 
under  a  judicious  direction,  have  a  tendency  to 
elevate  the  dispositions  above  the  more  sordid  plea- 
sures, derived  from  objects  merely  sensual. 

It  is  observable  that  to  the  latter  class  or  to  wc/i- 
tal  gratifications^  belong  those  which  are  denomi- 
nated the  pleasures  of  Taste.  Although  knowledge 
of  every  kind  be  pleasing,  and  every  discovery, 
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even  in  the  abstruser  sciences,  has  its  charms ;  yet 
thejse  are  held  in  too  great  a  veneration  to  render 
the  term  Tast^  applicable  to  them.  A  taste  for 
Geometry,  or  the  Mathematics,  or  Astronomy,  or 
Metaphysics,  or  Theology,  would  appear  a  very 
exceptionable  mode  of  expression ;  and  although 
it  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  devotional  part 
of  Theology,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are 
more  immediately  concerned  than  the  abstractions 
of  an  investigating  mind,  it  is  by  a  kind  of  suffer- 
ance, and  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  epithet  apr 
plicable  to  those  arts  in  which  Utility  or  Conveni- 
ence are  the  sole  objects.  Its  appropriate  applir 
cation  is  manifestly  to  works  o^ fancy;  and  to  those 
productions  which  have  a  tendency  to  amuse  the 
mind,  ^nd  communicate  a  mental  gratification^  in-^ 
dependent  of  Utility.  Hence  it  is  that  Poetry,  the 
Drama,  Romance,  Music,  Painting,  Eloquence, 
refined  Wit  and  Humour  claim  it  as  their  own  ; 
and  when  it  is  applied  to  the  useful  arts,  such  as 
Architecture,  or  the  Mechanics,  it  refers  to  the 
Beauty,  Grandeur,  Elegance,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  conformation,  superadded  to  the  advan^? 
tages  proposed. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of 
this  peculiar  application.  2'aste  is  manifestly  a  me-' 
taphor  derived  from  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.^ 
which  is  one  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  Although^ 
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in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  it  expresses  a 
more  refined  pleasure,  yet  it  is  simply  a  pleasure  ; 
and  it  is  also  communicated  by  means  of  those 
organs  ofsense,theEar  and  the  Eye:  in  these  res- 
pects therefore  they  are  nearly  related.  But  the 
analogy  goes  farther.  The  sciences  may  justly  be 
compared  to  food,  whose  primary  office  it  is  to 
nourish  the  system,  and  in  which  wholesome,  nu- 
tritive and  invigorating  qualities  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  and  not  thepleasurj^  of  Taste. 

These  mental  enjoyments,  indicated  by  the 
word  Taste  may  be  compared  to  the  relishing  pro- 
perties of  the  food,  which  in  itself  is  nutricious ; 
or  to  the  condimenta  which  are  used  to  render  it 
more  palatable;  and  which  are  so  grateful  in  them- 
selves, that  they  are  frequently  taken  solely  from 
the  pleasurable  sensations  they  excite. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to. remark,  that  although 
persons  who  excel  in  works  of  Fancy,  cannot  be 
destitute  of  Taste,  yet  it  is  not  requisite  for  every 
man  of  Taste  to  possess  Genius.  A  due  degree  of 
cultivation  may  communicate  this  refined  pleasure, 
to  those  who  have  not  skill  or  energy  of  mind  suf- 
ficient to  produce  similar  works  of  Genius.  They 
may  relish  vhat  they  cannot  create.  ( See  Note  M. ) 


CHAP.  IV. 
VOLITION. 

nnHE  various  faculties  we  have  hitherto  contem- 
plated,  wonderful  as  they  are,  would  be  of 
no  use  did  we  not  also  possess  the  power  of  acting, 
according  to  fte  knowledge  which  we  may  have 
acquired,  or  the  conceptions  we  may  have  formed, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties.  It  would  be  in 
vain  that  we  perceived,  distinguished,  reasoned, 
judged,  remembered,  invented  or  formed  plans  in 
the  imagination,  if  all  these  operations  were  con- 
demned to  terminate  in  barren  speculation.  Their 
most  important  office  consists  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  Action,  and  enabling  it  to  act  with  pro- 
priety and  efficacy.  It  would  be  less  vexatious 
and  tormenting  to  remain  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  of  these  mental  powers, 
than  to  form  ideas  of  Good  which  we  had  no  capa- 
city to  realize ;  to  be  tantalized  with  distant  views 
of  interesting  objects,  to  which  we  could  not  make 
approaches ;  or  to  contrive  and  invent,  what  could 
never  be  executed.  In  vain  would  our  judgment 
be  convinced,  respecting  the  injurious  tendency 
of  things,  if  a  constitutional  and  insuperable  inert- 
ness rendered  every  exertion  of  the  mental  pow- 
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ers  to  escape  the  evil,  totally  impossible;  and  in 
Tain  would  a  certain  tenor  of  conduct  appear  to 
promise  the  most  beneficial  effects,  if  the  mind 
had  no  agency  of  its  own  to  pursue  it.  The  en- 
dowment which  is  designedly  adapted,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  frame,  to  these  most  important  purpo- 
ses, is  distinguished  by  the  term — Volition. 

It  is  by  the  faculty  of  Volition  that  every  man 
directs  his  own  conduct,  in  every  situation  and 
employment  of  life.  He  feels  its  power  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  every  other  faculty,  which  has  passed  un- 
der our  observation;  not  excepting  that  of  organ- 
ic perception,  which  is  not  always  an  involuntary 
act .  and  it  is  by  Volition  that  he  is  enabled  to  di- 
rect his  conduct,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
impressions  which  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding faculties  may  have  produced.  It  denotes 
the  uncontrollfd,  final,  and  elVicient  determination 
of  the  mind  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  may  present  themselves;  or 
to  give  the  preference  to  one  mode  of  acting  ra- 
ther than  another,  when  both  are  equally  in  our 
power. 

This  faculty  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  Eng- 
tsh  language,  by  the  substantive,  the  IVill,  or  a 
Will,  and  the  verb  to  u-ill.     But  unfortunately  for 
precision,  both  these  terms  have  various  significa- 
and  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  much 
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embarrassment  in  philosophical  researches.  To 
willy  is  frequently  considered  as  synonimous  with 
to  wish,  to  dcsircy  to  incline  towards  any  thing; 
the  fVill,  a  ff^ill  as  frequently  express  a  direction 
or  a  command  given  to  others,  as  a  Rule  for  their 
conduct;  and  the  final  determination  of  the  mind 
concerning  our  own.  The  adjective  wilful  some- 
times denotes  design,  and  generally  obstinacy,  stub" 
bornness ;  the  participle  willing  indicates  a  ready 
Inclination.  Good-will  or  Ill-will  refer  to  kindly 
or  unkindly  Dispositions,  exclusive  of  any  deter- 
mination of  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these  van-- 
Gus  acceptations  of  the  term,  it  is  also  in  the  £ng- 
Ksh  language  a  sign  of  the  future  tense. 

As  each  of  these  significations  has  its  destined 
place,  the  necessity  of  its  being  closely  confined 
to  that  place  in  philosophical  researches,  is  most 
obvious,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  others 
to  which  it  may  have  the  nearest  resemblance; 
and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  we  shall  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  Volition,  or  to  will; 
considered  in  a  philosophical  sense,  in  distinction 
from  every  other  signification  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  it. 

Volition,  or  to  will,  as  expressive  of  the  exercise 
of  Folitionm  this  philosophical  sense,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  comprehending  the  following  particulars: 
It  implies  some  leading  principle  of  action; — In- 
citement or  Inducement  to  perfoifm  a  certain  act; 
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—a  Desire  or  Inclination  formed  by  this  induce- 
ment; Ability  to  act  according  to  the  desire  or 
I  inclination  inspired; — the  Motive  which  proved 
influential  in  determining  the  mind; — the  Deter- 
mination itself, — and  the  finalAct.  Without  every 
oneof  these,  no  act  of  philosophical  Volition  could 
take  place;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
planations. 


1.  The  Princlp/e  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  conduct;  without  which  no  influential 
ideas  would  have  been  suggested ;  no  particular 
•  incitement  or  inducement  would  have  been  ope- 
xative.  It  is  that  which  existed  in  the  breast  of  the 
agent,  as  a  general  predisposing  cause  of  certain 
modes  of  conduct ;  whether  it  may  have  originriled 
from  peculiarity  of  temperament,  from  educatiooj 
national  customs,  personal  habits,  propensities 
formed  by  example  and  imitation  &c.  It  is  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  nature  of  this  principle, 
that  the  diversified  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
may  be  distinguished  into  those  which  are  wise, 
or  unwise,  virtuous,  vicious,  beneficial,  injurious 
&c.  When  we  speak  of  principle,  we  mean  that 
something  within  the  mind  of  the  agent  which  di- 
rects his  propensities,  constitutes  the  prevalent 
rule  of  his  actions ;  and  is  preparatory  to  par- 
ticular acts,  which,  however  they  may  vary  in 
other  respects,  remain  true  to  their  origin. 
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Hence  it  is  that  we  say  that  one  person  is  ac^ 
tuated  by  a  principle  of  Love,  of  Honour,  of  Am- 
bition, of  Benevolence ;  another  by  that  of  Ha- 
tred, Envy,  Selfishness  &c.  ^''.,  jjK 

$.  These  principles  may  exist  in  an  inert  stsi^;  b^ 
they  exist  as  latent  causes  of  dispositions,  prdpen* 
sities  and  actions,  which  may  be  immediately  pro*- 
duced  by  exposure  to  incidental  circumstances^ 
Incitement  and  Inducement  relate  to  the  influence 
of  these  incidental  causes  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
a  propensity  or  disposition  is  inspired,  to  act  in 
some  particular  manner,  confornpiable  to  the  pre- 
valent principle.  If  this  principle  had  not  existed, 
incidents  would  not  have  become  incitements; 
and  witHout  the  incidents,  the  principle  would 
have  remained  dormant.  Thus  when  we  speak  of 
Love  as  a  Principle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
it  as  perpetually  operative;  nor  has  it  a  direct  re- 
ference to  a  particular  incitement;  but  when  we 
consider  Love  as  an  Affection  placed  upon  some 
particular  object,  we  necessarily  suppose  that  the 
object  possesses  certain  attributes  or  qualities, 
which  operate  as  Incitements  to  the  affection,  and 
to  a  conduct  correspondent  to  it.  The  man  dis- 
tinguished for  a  principle  of  Benevolence  in  his 
bosom,  stands  prepared  to  act  with  liberality  and 
compassion ;  but  the  particular  wants  and  distresses 
of  others  are  the  Incitements^  requisite  to  render 
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tiie  benevolence  of  his  temper  immediately  ope- 
mtive  of  good.  By  Incitement  or  Inducement 
therefore,  is  understood  whnteverdisposes  the  mind 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  at  certain  seasons. 
The  Incitement  or  Inducement  may  operate  by 
means  of  certain  qualities  in  the  object,  ivhich 
seem  conducive  to  something  pleasing  or  benefi- 
cial; or  it  may  consist  in  the  suggestions  of  our 
own  minds,  relative  to  some  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived (o  ourselves  or  others,  immediate  or  remote, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  actions,  or  some 
evil  that  might  accrue;  but  in  every  case,  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  species  of  good,  constitutes  its 
essence.  The  specific  difference  between  Inrite- 
ment  and  Inducement  seems  to  consist  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  Incitement  best  expresses  the 

irst  impulse  of  the  influential  cause,  by  which  a 

disposition  is  awakened;  Inducement  hestexpTCSses 

progressive  influence,  by  which  the  mind  is  gra- 

iually  drawn  towards  the  object.  The  first  is  the 
Inmost  sudden  and  lively,  the  other  the  most  deli- 
^berate.  The  agency  of  the  passions  is  most  ob- 
servable in  the  first,  that  of  reasoning  in  the  latter. 


S.Ourincessantlove  of  well-being  predisposes  us 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  enjoy,  or  possess  the 
means  of  enjoying.  Desires  are  thei-efore  soon 
kindled  in  the  breast,  by  whatever  appears  favor- 
ible  to  this  grand  object ;  and  exposure  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  those  incitements^  may  possibly  inspire 
such  inclinations  znA  propensities,'  as  shall  change 
Ihe  whole  tenor  of  our  conduct;  in  cases  where 
no  impediment  to  our  acting  according  to  the  de- 
sires excited^  presents  itself. 

The  nature  of  desire  hasbeen  so  fully  investigated 
in  the  preceding'work,  that  a  particular  enlarge- 
ment in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  definition 
which  has  been  given  of  it  as  '^a  sensation  excited 
in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  contemplation  of  any 
desirable  good,  which  is  not  in  our  possession, 
which  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  of  which  the 
attainment  appears  at  least  possible.*'  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  exemption  from  evil  is  included  in 
the  definition,  as  being  a  desirable  good. 

4.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Desire  to  be 
efficient.  Volition  implies  also  (he  Ability  to  act 
according  to  the  disposition  formed,  or  the  propen- 
sity created.  Should  impediments  present  them- 
selves which  we  cannot  remove,  to  will  would  de- 
generate into  a  zoish ;  it  would  become  an  impo^ 
t^nt  desire.  It  would  simply  mark  a  passion  or  a 
disposition,  which  could  never  be  gratified,  and 
not  a  final  determination  of  the  mind.  The  im- 
pediment may  arise  from  some  imperfection  in 
our  make,  rendering  us  impotent  of  doing  what 
others  are  able  to  execute ;  or  from  a  foreign  con- 
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trolling  power,  which'  prevents  the  exercise  of 
the  liatural  powei*s  we  possess,  and  impedes  the 
performance  of  the  deed,  without  suppressing  the 
inclination.  In  either  case  no  act  of  volition  can 
be  accomplished* 

6.  If  no  impediment  of  any  kind  present  itself, 
this  desire  will  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
determination  to  act  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
it;  the  act  will  be  immediately   performed  and 
volition  will  be  complete.     But  there  are  cases  in 
which  various  impediments,  exclusive  of  natural 
inability  or  foreign  control,  may  present  them- 
selves.    Strong  objections  may  arise  to  counteract 
the  desire  generated  by  the  incitement,  and  these 
may  finally  influence  the  will  to  determine  against 
the  propensities  first  excited.     Such  propensities 
may  be  checked  or  suppressed,  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, of  humanity,  of  indolence,  of  cowardice, 
of  religion  &c.     That  is,  different  incitements  or 
inducements  presenting   themselves   from   other 
sources,  may  operate  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  original  propensity,  and  influence  it 
to  determine  upon  a  very  different  line  of  conduct, 
than  what  had  been  intended. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  Incitements  and  Induce- 
ments are  not  equally  efficient.  Some  are  simply 
operative  ia  giving  a  certain  bent  and  inclination 

a 
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to  the  mind;  while  others  lead  to  the  determiiratiof^ 
which  produces  the  act  itself.  They  both  agree  in 
exciting  dispositions  and  propensities;  but  those 
of  the  latter  class  are  predominant^  and  produce 
the  very  act  which  we  term  an  act  of  Volition. 

We  shall  venture  to  distinguish  the  latter  dass^ 
by  the  appellation  of  Motives^  because,  if  the 
above  statement  be  admitted^  it  clearly  points^  out 
a  philosophical  distinction  between  a  Moiipe  and 
an  Incitement  or  an  Inducement.  It  shews  that 
there  is  a  place  for  each,  and  marks  the  boundaries 
of  each.  A  mere  Incitement  or  Inducement,  simply 
disposes^the  mind  to  act  by  raising  desires;  that; 
which  is  become  a  Ma//W  finally  determines  the 
mind,  which  in  this  connection  is  called  the  ff^ill, 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  without  which  the 
action  would  not  have  been  performed*  The  dis- 
tinctions themselves  exist.  This  cannot  be  con*^ 
troverted ;  and  the  terms  selected  to  express  each,, 
both  from  their  etymology  and  general  significa- 
tion, are  best  adapted  to  characterize  them,  by 
pointing  out  subsisting  differences.  The  one,  J/i-- 
ducement.  best  expresses  that  which  acts  upon  the 
mind,  producing  the /«c//wfl//ow;  the  other,  JWo//x?e,. 
best  expresses  that  incitement  or  inducement 
which  by  gaining  the  ascendency,  finally  had  the 
power  of  determining  the  will.  Thus,  philoso- 
]>hicaUy  speaking,  there  cannot  be  two  opposite. 


Motives,  the  one  impelling  the  mind  to  act,  and 
the  other  restraining  it  from  acting.  There  may 
be  various  reasonsj  considerations,  and  induce- 
ments, which  by  their  contrarieties,  will  hold  the 
mind  in  suspense,  and  prevent  the  determination; 
but  that  which  hns  finally  triumphed,  and  produced 
the  decision  of  the  will  has  been  the  Motive.  Where 
many  considerations  have  iiniied  to  influence  the 
particular  decision,  the  union  of  their  powers  will 
have  induced  the  mind  to  yield  to  this  influence, 
with  greater  promptitude;  and  thus  we  may  be 
induced  by  several  motives  to  perform  the  same 
action ;  but  we  cannot  be  influenced  by  contrary 
Motives  to  act,  and  not  to  act  at  the  same  instant. 
If  no  opposition  should  occur  to  the  desires  or  in- 
clinations which  exciting  causes  have  implanted, 
the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  by  satisfying  the  desire, 
will  prove  a  Motive;  and  in  such  cases,  the  incli- 
nation and  the  motive  are  one.  But  If  conside- 
rations or  inducements  of  a  stronger  nature,  sup- 
press the  first  impulse,  and  determine  the  will,  these 
become  the  Motives,  and  the  others  remain  under 
the  description  of  Incitements  or  Induceuierits. 
Under  an  inducement  the  resolution  is  forming, 
the  mind  is  powerfully  led  towards  the  object; 
but  still  it  is  not  decisive  like  a  Motive.  In  every 
Motive  we  have  been  inducedj  by  certain  con- 
siderations ;    but    we    may    have  had  strong   in- 
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ducements  to  act  in  one  manner,  which  have  beeli 
over-ruled  by  stronger  inducements,  whicli  form 
the  Motives  to  act  in  a  different  manner. 

It  is  usual  in  philosophical  disputes  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  assert  that  the  strongest 
motives  will  prevail.  If  the  above  distinctions  be 
admitted,  the  assertion  will  appear  to  be  inaccurate 
or  superfluous.  That  whixrh  determines  the  will  &- 
comes  the  Motive  by  being  the  strongest  induce- 
ment, and  the  efficient  cause.  So  that,  the  motive 
does  not  prevail  because  it  is  the  strongest,  consi- 
dered in  competition  with  other  Motives;  but  it 
manifests  its  strength  by  its. prevalence i  that  is  by 
Its  becoming  the  Motive. 

We  might  illustrate  and  confirm  these  ideas,  by 
adducing  numberless  modes  of  speech  in  familiar 
discourse,  which  perfectly  correspond  with  them. 
But  an  instance  or  two  shall  suffice.  Were  any 
one  to  assert  that  ''  he  had  very  strong  motives  for 
residing  in  the  country,  in  preference  to  town," 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  he  was  already 
resident  in  the  country,  or  that  the  resolution  was 
taken.  But  this  inference  is  not  so  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  declaration  ^'  that  he  was  strongly 
induced  to  reside  in  the  cduntry;"  for  we  might 
still  suppose  that  he  was  prevented  by  important 
motives.  From  thk  example,  it  is  evident,,  that 
we  feel  an  impropriety  in  calling  that  a  motive 
which  was  uninfluential^  or  was  not  productive  oT 
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the  ^correspondent  act.  When  an  act  is  perform- 
edj  we  may  with  equal  propriety  ask  what  was  the 
motive  or  inducement  ?  Because  they  both  operated 
in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  inducement,  unop- 
posed, became  the  Motive;  but  we  never  inquire 
what  was  the  Motive  of  an  inefficient  propensity, 
which  was  over-ruled  by  other  considerations. 
Nor  do  we  apply  the  word  Motive  to  any  train  of 
thoughts  which  have  not  been  productive  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  more  pertinent  to  say,  what  were  your 
Reasons  or  Inducements  for  indulging  such  strange 
thoughts,  than,  what  could  be  your  Motives,  But 
if  these  strange  thoughts  lead  to  strange  actions, 
the  inquiry  into  the  Motive  of  action  would  be 
conformable  both  to  strict  propriety,  and  common 
usage. 

Again,  philosophers  maintain  that  the  will  cannot 
be  determined  without  a  motive;  for  there  can 
be  no  effect,  say  they,  without  a  cause.  By  this 
assertion,  motive  and  the  cause  of  human  actions, 
are  considered  as  synonimous  terms,  and  were 
these  philosophers  to  give  a  definition  of  a  motive, 
founded  upon  their  axiom,  they  would  distinguish 
it  from  a  physical  cause,  by  asserting  that  a  motive 
is  a  certain  idea,  or  train  of  ideas  excited  in  the 
mind>  which,  in  particular  circumstances,  becomes 
the  efficient  cause  of  some  specific  act,  or  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  in  rational  and  intelligent 
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sigents.  3ut  this  definition^  or  any  other  that  is 
similar^  would  be  nugatory^  if  there  could  be  two 
(Species  of  motives  of  contrary  chqiractei^;  the  one 
efficient^  the  other  inefficient^ 

Thus  it  is  evident  that^  whatever  indulgence 
may  h^  occasionally  given  to  popular  language^, 
the  term  Motive  cannot^  in  philosophical  proprie-r 
ty,  be  applied  to  very  strong  inducements^  which 
have  not  been  efficient.  The  veyy  etymology  of 
fh§  word  corroborates  this  position.  It  is  sa}^  to 
be  a  motive  because  it  is  the  causq^  mevens;  that 
which  actually  moves  to  the  performance ;  it  can- 
not therefore  with  any  propriety  belong  to  such 
considerations,  or  inducements  which  were  bq^ 
the  moving  causes.  They  had  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  mind ;  they  may  have  been  the  causes 
of  much  uneasiness,  and  of  a  great  degree  6f  men- 
tal agitation ;  but  they  did  not  influence  the  mind 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  and  therefore  were 
not  the  motives  of  that  action. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject, 
because  precision  in  our  ideas  concerning  it  is  of 
great  philosophical  importance.  Ry  considering 
^  motive  as  the  efficient  cause,  operating  upon  the. 
mind  of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  influencing  bia 
d^termiuations  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  not- 
withsitanding  various  suggestions,  incitements,  or 
inducements  to  the  contrary,  we  acquire  an  accu*- 
racy  and  precision^  the  want  of  which  has  been 


r  the  source  of  much  obscurity,  and  this  obscurity 
I  vi  much  disputation. 


From  the  above  investigalion  of  the  nature  of 
motives,  both  their  number  and  their  diversities 
must  be  very  apparent.  Every  principle  seated 
in  man;  every  olgect  surrounding  us,  every  con- 
■nection  and  relation  in  life,  is  able  to  furnish  its 
motive  to  influence  the  will.  The  various  appe- 
tites, passions  and  affections^  with  their  infinitude 
of  excitements,  as  well  as  higher  considerations, 
are  able  to  determine  the  mind  to  prefer,  decide, 
and  act  upon  the  decision.  These  various  motives 
may  consequently  be  distinguished  into  those 
which  relate  lo  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  of  the 
passions;  that  is,  to  some  approved  and  adopted 
rule  of  conduct,  or  to  the  strong  desires  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  instant.  They  may  derive  their 
origin  from  the  selfish,  or  from  the  social  princi- 
ple; from  the  eager  pursuit  of  personal  good,  or 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others;  from  every 
consideration  which  benevolence  can  suggest,  and 
skuation  in  which  wretchedness  may  be  placed. 
They  may  proceed  from  sentiments  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  veneration;  from  every  species  of 
malevolence,  and  from  the  various  kinds  of  dis- 
placeney,  which  improper  conduct  is  calculated  to 
excite. 
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But  although  motives  may  be  derived  from  such 
opposite  sources,  and  possess  such  opposite  cha- 
racters, yet  they  may  still  be  traced  to  that  grand 
spring  of  action,  the  Love  of  WelUbeing.  They 
are  immediately  inspired,  and  variously  directed 
by  the  two  cardinal  principles  and  affections  of 
Juove  and  Hatred^  towards  some  apparent  good, 
or  apparent  evil,  respecting  ourselves  or  others. 
These  truths  have  shone  so  conspicuously  in  every 
part  of  our  elementary  treatise,  that  farther  en- 
largement would  be  superfluous, 

6.  The  Determination  of  the  mind  follows  the 
inducement  which  has  become  a  motive.  This  is 
emphatically  termed  to  will.  To  will  manifests  a 
freedom  and  sovereignty  which  are  more  flattering 
to  our  nature,  perhaps,  than  the  exercise  of  any 
other  of  our  mental  faculties.  In  cases  where  no 
suspense  has  existed,  and  the  ability  is  complete,  to 
desire,  to  will,  and  to  act,  are  as  it  were  instantane- 
ous operations.  Where  any  intermediate  consider- 
ations had  created  a  suspense,  this  will  to  act  is 
expressed  by  the  term  decision^  which  presupposes 
some  kind  or  degree  of  preference,  between  con-^ 
trary  inducements;  similar  to  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  between  contrary  positions.  If  an  em-r 
barrassment  have  arisen,  or  various  considerations 
^nd  inducements  of  opposite  characters  have  some-r 
|imes  disposed  the  mind  to  one  mode  of  actingj^ 
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tnd  sometimes  to  another,  to  kv'// is  often  expressed 
'  by  the  stronger  term  to  iklermine,  which  implies 
that  there  has  been  a  contest  which  is  now  termi- 
nated ;  and  the  will  is  fixed,  after  the  agitation,  of 
umTertaiiity.     Thus  we  say,  "I  have  been  delibe- 
rati  i:;-  upon  the  affair,  and  having  considered  it  in 
vai  iKus  points  of  view,  I  am  at  length  come  to  the 
following  determination."    The  word  resoluimi, 
which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  will,  is  often 
used  in  a  sense ^till  more  emphatical.    It  supposes 
that  the  previous  contest  has  been  very  great;  that 
many  difficultiesand  objections  have  opposed  them- 
selves, which  required  a  considerabledegree  of  firm- 
ness to  leiil  in  opposition  to  them,  which,  after 
many  efforts,  are  finally  resolved  or  melted  away, 
Determinaimi  is  more  applicable  to  obscurities, 
intricacies  and   difficulties,    which  had  held  the 
iHAind  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.     ResoliUion  more 
^Hknmediately  respects    contrarieties  which    have 
^■^sented  themselves  to  the  mind,  or  the  opposi- 
^Klions,  solicitations    or  remonstrances   of  others, 
^over  which  it  has  finally  triumphed.     Thus  we 
Bay,  "  I  found  it  difficult  to  resolve;  he  is  resolved 
to  do  it  in  spite  of  all  we  can  urge;  he  has  taken 
jus  resolution  and  nothing  can  move  him;  he  pos- 
mscs  great  rewlulion:  lie  is  a  resolute  man,  S^c." 


.  The  act  Itself  terminates  the  process  of  Volition, 
fuUy  indicates  that  the  mind  did  not  simply 
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cherish  inclinations  and  desires,  or  form  an  impo* 
tent  wish.  When  we  desired,  we  should jalways  have 
acted  correspondently^  had  we  not  been  prevented 
by  some  unforeseen  impossibility  or  intervening 
motive.  When  we  determine,  we  shall  execute^ 
unless  we  be  unexpectedlif  checked  by  a  power 
which  suddenly  presents  itself  at  the  instant;  for 
had  this  power  been  in  action  at  an  earlier  period^ 
we  should  not  have  determined,  however  ardently 
we  might  have  wished  or  desired.  Should  some 
very  powerful  motive  present  'itself^  it  would 
change  the  resolution;  the  intended  act  would 
not  be  perfcMrmed^  and  another  would  be  substi^ 
luted  in  its  place^  which  would  become  the  act  of 
f^olition.  Should  an  Assassin,  whose  hand  is  up- 
lifted to  commit  the  murder^  be  deterred  from  his 
purpose  by  the  horrors  of  conscience^  the  act  of 
Volition  is  then  ihanifested  b^''  his  abstaining  from 
the  deed;  while  his  villainous  propensities  alone 
were  indicated  by  the  resolutions  be  had  formed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
act  is  a  constituent  part  of  Volition,  without  which, 
incitements,  desires,  resolutions  are  incomplete^ 
for  they  are  inefficient. 

These  peculiarities  respecting  Volition,  render 
it  an  attribute  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  wish  or  desire  which  belong  to  the 
qffections.  If  philosophical  Volition  be  made  sy- 
9onimou&  with  dem^  or  ^.  wiA,  Voiilions  may 
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be  Formed  in  the  midst  of  impossibilities;  for  we 
often  desire  what  we  cannot  accomplish.  They 
would  also  respect  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
or  the  future;  as  we  often  icish  that  particular 
events  had  not  taken  place;  and  that  upon  certain 
jpccasions,  our  conduct  had  been  different.  (Sec 
•JJoteN.) 

Every  voluntary  act  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing   important   peculiarities: 

1.  It  produces  some  change  in  the  grand  pur- 
suit of  well-being;  it  brings  us  forwards  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  or  it  retards  our  progress.  Every 
change  is  marked  by  a  perception  of  something 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  of  immediate  or  remote 
utility,  or  of  some  inconvenience  or  injury,  per- 
sonal or  social.  Although  the  act  may  appear 
very  trivial  in  itself,  it  produces  a  certain  altera- 
ion  in  the  usual  state  of  things,  introducing  a  new 

■in  which  is  always  of  some  extent,  and  some- 
iCimes  conducive  to  innumerable  consequences. 

We  felt  ourselves  absolute  masters,  before  the 
Resolution  was  finally  taken  and  the  deed  per- 
formed. We  were  conscious  of  a  sovereign  and 
(jontrolling  power.  It  depended  upon  ourselves, 
whether  things  should  remain  in  their  former  state, 
or  receive  that  kind  and  degree  of  alteration  it  was 
pur  pleasure  to  give  them. 

3.  But  (he  act  once  performed  is  irrevocable. 
All  our  power  over  it  is  lost  for  ever !    It  will 
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work  its  own  way  to  the  production  of  good  or 
evil.  We  who  were  absolute  masters,  become 
passive  subjects  to  all  its  consequences.  It  may 
advance  us  in  the  scale  of  well-being;  it  may  des- 
troy alt  our  expectations;  it  may  extricate  from 
misery  or  plunge  us  into  it;  it  may  mark  our  cha- 
racters with  the  stamp  of  wisdom  or  with  that  of 
folly;  it  may  call  forth  the  blessings  or  the  exe- 
crations of  those  around  us ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  Volition  is  the  most  impor- 
tant faculty  of  the  mind;  for  the  exercise  of  which 
every  other  faculty  is  preparatory ;  to  which  every 
other  is  subservient^  Their  chief  excellency  con- 
sists in  their  enabling  every  act  of  Volition,  to  be- 
come an  advancement  in  our  progress  towards 
well-being  and  felicity. 


CHAP.  V. 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

rriHIS  term,  like  many  others>  has  been  variously 
used^  and  may  frequently  be  used  in  different 
senses  without  impropriety  or  confusion.  But  it 
is  the  only  term  we  can  employ  to  express  the 
attention  ofthemind^  to  itself,  to  it&  own  state  and 
operations^  its  sensations^  perceptions,  thoughts, 
determinations,  and  motives.  It  is  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  immediately  respects  Self.  It 
constitutes  the  secret  perception  of  what  passes 
within  ;  of  that  which  may  be  perfectly  concealed 
from  others,  or,  concerning  which  they  can  form 
very  imperfect  conjectures,  from  certain  external 
indications.  In  addition  to  every  other  operation 
of  the  mind,  by  Consciousnessy  we  distinctly  know 
that  these  operations  are  in  exercise.  We  not  on- 
ly perceive,  attend,  consider,  reflect,  contemplate, 
discriminate,  reason,  judge,  but  vfe  perceive  that  we 
perceive,  attend,  consider,  &c. 

The  operations  of  Consciousness,  obviously  de 
mand,  in  some  cases,  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind^ 
hy  which  it  makes  a  pause^  as  it  were  in  its  pur- 
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suits^  to  consider  for  a  moment  that  it  is  pursuing; 
and  without  this  exertion  we  may  scarcely  be  con- 
scious that  we  possess  Consciousness.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  the  mind  to  pursue  various  objects  with  so 
much  ardour^  to  contemplate  subjects  highly  in- 
teresting with  such  abstraction,  and  to  be  so  intent 
upon  favorite  plans,  and  schemes  of  our  own  de- 
vising, as  to  have  no  distinct  perception  of  ou? 
efforts.  We  are  also  able  to  perform  many  ac-» 
tions,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  habits  without  be- 
ing conscious  at  the  instant,  that  we  dre  doing 
them;  that  is,  without  such  an  attention  to  our  dwti 
exertions,  as  was  found  necessary  at  the  commence^ 
ment,  or  as  constitutes  a  Consciousness^  that  we 
are  employing  ourselves  in  that  particular  man« 
ner.  At  other  periods,  in  cases  of  extreme  mo- 
ment, the  mind  may  be  so  absorbed  in  self-con-* 
templation,  that  external  objects  cease  to  make 
their  usual  impression  upon  us ;  we  scarcely  per^ 
ceive  any  thing  but  our  own  existence ;  and  it  re* 
quires  a  strong  impulsive  force  to  awaken  us  from 
the  reverie.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Des  Caries, 
that  thought,  or  the  faculty  of  thinking,  afforded 
to  every  man  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
own  existence.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  was  his  argu- 
ment. Perhaps  this  argument  would  have  been 
stated  more  forcibly,  by  the  position  I  feel  consci" 
ous  that  I  am  thinking,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  I 
txist.     For  although  the  want  of  Consciousness^ 
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be  no  proof  of  non-existence,yet  the  inverse  must 
be  true.  If  nothing  existed,  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  feeL 

Consciousness,  m  its  slightest  exertions,  is  a 
bare  perception  as  it  were  of  our  perceptions,  or 
^mply  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  state  of 
our  minds  at  the  instant.  In  its  stronger  exer- 
cise it  is  productive  of  distinct  sensationS;,  indica- 
ting their  existence  by  the  various  degrees  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  which  accompany  them.  For  no 
sensation  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  produce  consciousness,  can  be  per- 
fectly indifferent ;  it  must  confer  some  degree  of 
pleasure  or  the  contrary.  To  suppose  pleasure  or 
pain  to  exist,  without  our  being  conscious  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  to  suppose  them  to  exist  with- 
out being  felt,  which  is  to  annihilale  their  nature- 
It  is  the  power  of  consciousness,  therefore,  that 
makes  particular  situations,  nay  existence  itself 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  tons;  that  constitutes 
riie  reward  of  our  labours,  and  the  aflliction  of  our 
disappointments.  Whatever  advances  we  may 
make  in  the  ^oad  to  well-being,  wiihoat con sciniis- 
ness,  without  perceiving,  feeling  and  knowing 
that  we  enjoyed  the  good  obtained,  it  would  be  in 
■vain  that  it  was  denominated  a  good.  Our  various 
pursuits  are  of  no  value,  except  as  they  promote 
a  conscious  well  being ;  and  it  is  the  conscious  per- 
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ception  of  evil  that  warns  us  to  shun  it^  or  com'* 
pels  us  to  deplore  what  we  cannot  escape.  . 

But  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  of-^ 
fice  of  this  faculty  consists,  in  its  empowering  us 
to  pass  a  judgment  upon  ourselves.  This  enables 
us  to  examine  into  our  own  conduct/ dispositions, 
and  motives  of  action,  where  no  ey!e  can  pene- 
trate, and  where  the  most  scrutinizing  may  be  de- 
ceived. According  to  the  report  of  our  owii  minds 
it  is,  that  we  enjoy  inward  satisfaction,  self-appro- 
bation, and  self-complacency,  where;  the  conduct 
has  been  upright,  the  motives  pure,  atid  the  issue 
beneficial :  Or  it  is  from  this  principle  that  we 
suffer  regret,  contrition,  self-reproach  and  all  the 
horrors  of  remorse;  where  we  have  suffered 
headstrong  passions^  and  illegitimate  desires  to 
gain  the  ascendency  over  the  best  principles;^ 
both  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  sociality 
of  our  natures  makes  us  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  those  around  us.^  Every  person  though 
he  may  not  seek  popularity,  feels  a  satisfaction  in 
being  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  associates^ 
and  he  is  ashamed  at  the  detection  of  an  act  which 
deserves  their  censure.  The  conscious  principle 
not  only  enables  us  to  perceive  these  facts,  but 
secretly  and  explicitly  informs  us  whether  we  de- 
serve the  one  or  the  other:  and  the  conviction  of 
our  own  minds  will  either  alleviate  or  sharpen  the 
pain  we  may  suffer  from  their  contempt,  it  Will  de-* 
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crease  or  augment  the  pleasures  of  their  approba- 
tion, A  Consciousness  of  the  propriety,  integrity, 
and  benevolence  of  our  motives,  must  unite  with 
the  commendations  of  the  Discerning,  in  order  to 
implant  complete  satisfaction  in  a  virtuous  mind. 
If  we  have  been  so  far  mistaken  in  our  ideas  as  to 
act  improperly,  though  from  the  best  of  motives, 
we  may  feel  very  unpleasantly  from  the  cool  in- 
difTerence  or  censures  of  those  we  esteem,  but  we 
shall  still  retain  the  consolations  of  the  mens  conscia 
recli.  If  we  seek  the  applause  of  the  public  alone, 
their  loudest  shouts  cannot  compensate  for  a  con- 
scious defect  in  our  motives.  A  full  conviction 
that  this  applause  is  undesen'ed,  that  it  would  have 

I  been  withheld,  or  changed  for  contempt,  had  not 
the  secret  springs  of  our  actions  lain  concealed, 
■will  inspire  a  secret  dissatisfaction,  a  self-reproach, 
which  the  external  pomp  of  applause  must  rather 
increase  than  subdue.  It  is  alone  when  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of  our  in- 
tentions, is  in  unison  with  the  commendations  of 
those  whose  praise  is  the  highest  presumption  of 
merit,  that  complete  harmony  can  be  enjoyed. 
Self-complacency  uniting  with  the  pleasing  and 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  social  disposition,  leaves 
nothing,  concerning  that  object  to  be  farther 
'  iesired. 


^1  desired. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  inconvenience  which  attends 
the  disapprobation  of  our  own  minds,  that  we 
cannot  easily  escape  their  reproaches.  The  cen- 
sures of  others  may  be  avoided  by  absence;  or 
tkey  may  proceed  from  misconceptions^  capable 
of  being  rectified  ;  or  they  may  be  suggested  by 
^  malevolence  of  temper,  itself  most  deserving  of 
jTensure,  but  we  cannot  escape  our  otvn  disappro- 
bation ;  nor  will  the  largest  share  of  Self-love  sug- 
gest, that  it  is  ill  founded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  advantage  of  an  approving  conscience  is, 
that  it  is  always  with  us ;  that  it  gives  zest  and 
spirit  to'  the  most  brilliant  scenes  of  external  pros- 
perity, and  is  our  best  support  in  scen^  of  dis- 
tress. It  has  frequently  irradiated  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon,  and  given  ineffable  joy  to  individuals^ 
while  every  compassionate  bosom  was  lamenting 
their  sufferings. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  happiness  or  misery  is 
seated  in  the  conscious  Principle.  It  is  Conscious- 
ness which  enables  us  to  enjoy  our  joys,  our  con- 
tentments, satisfactions  and  self- complacencies; 
which  renders  wrath  so  irritating,  and  our  griefs 
and  sufferings  so  oppressive.  It  is  Consciousness 
that  feels  the  stings  of  contrition  and  remorsC;, 
and  constitutes  the  rich  rewards  of  a  benevolent 
spirit.  It  is  the  seat  of  self-approbation  or  of 
self-condemnation,  gives  perceptibility  to  our  nnti- 
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nuter  feelings,  and  renders  the  stronger  so  trans* 
porting  or  so  insupportable. 

The  faculty  of  Consciousness,  constitutes  the 
link,  which  unites  the  other  intellectual  powers 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Without  consci- 
ousness these  could  not  exist;  we  should  be- 
come Automatons.  The  manifestations  of  wrath, 
would  resemble  the  insensibility  of  .^tna  pour- 
ing forth  its  fires:  and  tears  would  ^q\^  from 
an  unfelt  cause,  like  rivers  from  the  unconscious 
source.  It  is  Consciousness  that  communicates  the 
milderrewards  accompanying  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  gives  that  delightful  feeling  which  accompa- 
nies the  more  exalted  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
is  the  reward,  and  anticipates  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
It  is  the  punishment,  and  it  anticipates  the  punish- 
ment of  vice.  It  whispers  in  our  ears  what  yseare, 
in  opposition  to  what  we  may  seejn  to  be ;  it  sup- 
ports in  the  midst  of  defamation,  and  torments  ia 
the  midst  of  applause. 

The  species  of  Consciousness  which  immediately 
refers  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  own  actions 
or  motives,  is  distinguished  from  conscious  per- 
ceptions, which  are  less  interesting,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Conscience;  and  this,  in  consequence  of  its 
discerning,  discriminating,  condemning,  absolving, 
or  approving  powers,  is  sometimes   represented 
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as  an  accuser^  sometimes  as  a  witness  against  a 
criminal^  and  sometimes .  as  a  judge^  holding  its 
tribunal  within,  and  passing  a  sentence  of  applause, 
acquittal,  orcondetnnation,  according  to  the  accu- 
late  knowledge  it  possesses  of  the  most  secret  ac- 
tions, and  most  latent  motives.  Metaphorical  lan- 
guage has  been  so  perpetually  employed  relative 
to  this  species  of  Consciousness,  that  Conscience 
has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  principle  within 
lis ;  and  as  metaphorical  language  is  not  always 
uniform  or  accurate,  this  Judge  has  again  been  con- 
verted into  a  Dasmon  or  an  Angel,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  decisions.  Thus  we  speak  of  being 
haunted  by  an  evil  Conscience,  or  consoled  by  an 
approving  one.     (  See  Note  O. ) 
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CHAP.  VI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  DERIVED 
FROM  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

nnHE  above  investigation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  Man,  and  of  the  properties  pecu- 
liar to  each,  must  convince  us  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner,  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  to  subdue  native  igno- 
rance, to  direct  our  affections  towards  their  pro- 
per objects,  to  protect  us  from  impending  dangers 
from  without,  and  to  counterbalance  any  pernici- 
ous propensities  which  may  have  been  generated 
in  our  own  miiids. 

As  we  are  connected  with  every  thing  around 
us,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  their  nature  and 
properties ;  as  we  are  capable  of  receiving  good^ 
from  a  suitable  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties,  to  our  exigencies;  and  as  many  evils  may 
arise  from  mistakes  and  improper  applications^ 
thus  we  are  endowed  with  those  more  refined  and 
unempassioned  Powers,whose  office  it  is  to  point 
out  the  objects  worthy  of  our  affections,  and  to 
place  us  upon  our  guard  against  their  opposites« 
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The  objects  with  which  we  are  connected  are  in- 
finitely numerous;  their  powers  and  properties 
infinitely  diversified ;  of  which  some  are  obvious, 
others  are  latent,  some  are  simple,  others  are  com- 
plex; some  objects  possess  apparent  similarity 
with  essential  differences,  and  of  others  the  essen- 
tial properties  are  the  same,  where  discrepances 
are  apparently  great.  But  to  surmount  these  dif- 
ficulties, we  are  enabled  to  perceive,  attend,  consi- 
der, reflect,  contemplate,  investigate,  understand, 
reason  and  judge. 

By  these  exercises  of  the  mind,  it  is  in  aur  pow- 
er to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  every  thing,  which  is  interesting  respecting 
them.  Every  object  made  known  to  us  thro*  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  may  some  way  or  other,  be 
rendered  conducive  to  our  well-being.  The  pow- 
ers of  discernment  and  discrimination,  place  num- 
berless qualities  before  the  eye,  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  hid.  By  these  powers  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  adaptation  of  the 
qualities  discovered,  to  the  minutest  circumstances 
in  our  situations.  They  enable  us  to  extend  our 
views  beyond  the  horizon  of  sense,  and  render  in- 
visible realities,  conspicuous  and  familiar  to  the 
mind.  They  elevate  Man  from  that  sensitive  state 
which  allies  him  to  the  brute  creation,  and  com- 
municate to  him  the  more  exalted  pleasures  of  the 
soul,  which  ally  him  to  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
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They  teach  us  wheire  the  best  affections  are  to  be 
placed  ;  how  they  are  to  be  encoui;aged  and  indul- 
ged; iiifofm  us  when  particular  inclinations,  habits, 
customs,  are  beneficial,  when  pernicious.  They 
point  out  that  medium  in  which  the  passions,  emo- 
tions, and  affections  are  innocent  and  useful ;  and 
when  they  become  extravagant,  injurious,  and  dis- 
graceful. .  It  is  by  these  that  we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge both  of  our  rights  and  our  duties,  as  social 
beings;  that  we  distinguish  between  what  is  good 
and  evil  in  moral  conduct;  that  we  know  where 
true  worth  exists,  the  degrees  of  approbation 
which  are  its  due;  and  that  we  are  able  to  mark  the 
conduct  which  merits  reprehension  and  disgrace. 

Where  subjects  are  intricate  and  embarrassing, 
we  are  admonished  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  doubt,  hesitate,  believe  or  disbelieve, 
according  as  the  force  of  evidence  shall  render 
particular  propositions,  probable,  or  improbable, 
certain  or  dubious ;  that  we  may  not  too  readily 
embrace  errors,  which  in  some  connection  or 
other  may  prove  pernicious ;  or  reject  truths, 
which  always  contain  the  latent  power  of  being 
advantageous.  We  are  thus  disposed  to  approach 
towards  or  recede  from,  various  principles  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  evidence  that  accompany  them ;  by  which 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  or  reject,  with  equal 
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facility^  according  to  the  result  of  farther  examH 
nations. 

By  the  powers  of  Memory  and  Recollection^  we 
are  enabled  to  use  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner^  to  compare  the 
past  with  the  present^  and  to  form  probable  con- 
jectures, or  obtain  a  prescience  of  the  future.  By 
Memory  we  collect  various  facts^  propositions^  or 
axioms^  of  which  a  knowledge  was  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  into  one  assemblage,  and  upon  these 
we  may  exercise  our  discerning,  discriminating, 
and  reasoning  faculties,  so  as  to  establish  impor- 
tant rules  of  conduct  in  every  pursuit/  and  in  every 
situation  of  life.  It  is  through  Memory  that  we 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of  experience; 
find  that  we  recall  the  result  of  experiments  which 
have  already  been  made.  We  recollect  our  feel- 
ings in  former  situations,  when  they  were  painful, 
when  pleasant,  and  what  were  the  efficient  causes 
of  each  sensation.  We  recollect  the  consequences 
attendant  upon  particular  modes  of  acting,  whe- 
ther they  were  beneficial  or  injurious;  how  fai* 
our  previous  expectations  were  answered  or  dis- 
appointed; and  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  speci- 
fic causes  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  It  is  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  appreciate  dangers  and  the  means 
of  safety,  learn  to  fear  and  to  hope  according  to 
probabilities,  instead  of  being  agitated  by  the  sugr 
gestions  of  an  extravagant  imagination.     By  ex? 
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Iperience  we  bring  many  opinions  to  the  test,  be- 
■■Come  assured  of  their  validity,  or  detect  their 
fallacy;  and  in  our  pursuit  of  other  plans,  and 
other  objects,  we  are  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
more  boldness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  warned,  on 
the  other  into  more  caution,  according  to  former 
results,  in  cases  that  appeared  to  be  similar. 

The  beneficial  effects  arising  from  the  Imagina- 
tion are  most  conspicuous.  It  forms  the  embryo 
lof  every  thing  which  originates  from  human  intel- 
slect;  andintroducestoevery  portion  of  knowledge, 
Ihat  is  not  conveyed  to  us  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  commencement  of  all 
speculative  science,  and  consequently  the  source 
of  the  innumerable  advantages  derived  from  It. 
By  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  closely 
connected  with  science,  and  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion takes  the  lead,  we  are  enabled  commodiously 
to  supply  our  wants,  multiply  our  comforts,  as  | 

well  as  to  delight  the  senses.  This  amicable  union  ' 

of  the  sciences  with  the  arts,  affords  to  man  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  defects  and  imbecili-  i 

ties  that  accompany  his  birth.     The  arts  and  scien-  I 

ces  conjointly,  raise  him  far  above  the  confined 
instincts  of  the  irrational  creation,  and  all  the  na- 
tural advantages  they  possess.  These  mark  his  su- 
periority, by  enabling  him  to  render  every  species 
_    p{  animal   subservient   to   his  own  use.     These  J 
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powers,  in  their  humblest  exercise,  manifest  the 
distance  of  the  savage  from  the  forest  beasts  which 
surround  him ;  and  it  is  thro*  the  medium  of  these, 
that  human  nature  is  able  to  emerge  from  a  rude 
and  savage  state  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture 
and  civilization ;  is  able  to  advance  from  the  sim-* 
pie  supply  of  its  necessities  to  the  enjoyment  of 
innumerable  comforts,  elegancies  and  luxuries; 
from  ignorance  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
approximates  man  to  a  superior  class  of  beings. 
It  is  through  the  inventive  faculties  that  the  social 
principle  in  man  enjoys  ihe  advantages  of  sociali- 
ty. By  the  intercommunication  of  ideas>  ignorant 
mortals  acquire  degrees  of  knowledge  that  are  an 
astonishment  to  themselves;  and  by  their  com- 
bined efforts,  weak  mortals  contrive  and  execute 
plans,  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  which  al- 
most exceed  belief.  Mountains  are  levelled  into 
plains;  barren  wastes  rendered  productive;  un* 
healthy  climes  become  salubrious;  nutrition  is 
varied  and  augmented  to  keep  pace  with  increas- 
ing population ;  vessels  are  constructed  to  unite 
distant  nations;  languages  are  formed  to  express 
our  multiplied  ideas;  and  symbols  invented  by 
which  to  communicate  them  to  the  remotest  dis- 
tance, and  hand  them  down  to  the  latest  posterity ! 
Human  faculties  have  studied  the  vital  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame;  the  laws  by  which  it  is. go- 
verned and  preserved.    .They  enable  us  to  disCo- 
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vcr  the  noxious  or  salutary  properties  of  surround- 
ing bodies ;  to  escape  the  former^  and  appropriate 
the  latter.  Human  faculties  command  the  ele- 
ments. They  render  the  raging  fire  subservient 
to  our  purpose ;  subduing  bodies  the  most  refrac- 
tory^ and  transmuting  them  into  substances  that 
administer^  in  numberless  ways^  to  the  convenience 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  winds^  the  mighty  cur- 
rent, and  still  more  powerful  vapour,  become  the 
instruments  of  Good.  Their  impetus  is  directed  not 
only  to  diminish  human  labour,  but  infinitely  to 
surpass  all  human  efforts !  The  ingenuity  of  man 
has  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  dis- 
covered stores  which,  from  the  depth  of  their  si- 
tuation, seemed  to  defy  every  research.  The  in- 
genuity of  man  has  learned  to  analyze,  not  only 
substances  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  invisible  bo- 
dies; it  ascertains  their  component  parts,  their 
nice  proportions,  their  beneficial  or  their  noxious 
powers.  By  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  hu- 
man intellect,  clouds  are  disarmed  of  their  thunder, 
and  tremendous  lightnings  made  to  pass  in  harm- 
less currents;  distant  worlds  are  brought  under 
our  immediate  inspection  ;  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  accurately  traced;  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  direct  their  courses  clearly 

ascertained. 

Imagination^  united  with  the  powers  of  discern- 
pkCDt,  thus  distinguishes  inan  from  tlie  brute  crear 
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tion^  and  renders  him  capable  of  every  improve- 
ment to  an  incalculable  degree^  and  of  pro- 
gressive enjoyments  to  an  immeasurable  extent. 
For  it  is  this  which  has  framed  and  fadiioned  every 
instrument  of  utility^  of  convenience^  and  of  taste. 
It  has  worked  from  the  meanest  tool  to  the  most 
complicated  and  powerful  machinery ;  from  the 
humble  shed  of  the  peasant^  to  the  sublimest  style 
of  architecture:  from  the  excavated  trunk  of  a 
tree,  to  the  stately  vessel  that  traverses  the  mighty 
waters :  from  the  fancied  pictures  on  a  wall^  to  the 
productions  of  a  Raphael :  from  the  oaten  reed^  or 
the  cord  that  vibrates,  to  the  most  exquisite  instru-* 
ments  of  music.  It  diverts  by  its  fancies,  and  ele- 
vates by  its  sublimities.  It  promotes  and  refines 
our  pleasures.  Every  thing  that  delights  in  the 
sallies  of  wit,  in  the  sublimities  of  poetry,  and  the 
charms  of  elocution,  proceeds  from  its  creative 
powers.  To  the  Imagination  is  the  fashionable 
world  indebted,  for  its  gayest  amusements,  and  for 
the  luxuries,  and  splendours  by  which  it  i§  cap- 
tivated. 

As  the  preceding  faculties  of  the  soul  respect 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  treasuring  it  up  in 
the  memory,  and  exerting  the  inventive  faculties 
for  the  most  desirable  purposes,  thus  are  the  de-^ 
terminations  of  the  IVilly  the  grand  directors  of  all 
the  other  powers.  Without  Volition  they  would 
for  ever  remain  inert.  It  is  according  to  the  maui* 
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r  in  which  the  powers  of  Volition  are  exerted, 

Ihat  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  neglect,  the 

r  the  abuse  of  every  other  faculty.     These 

B^st  the  important  die^  upon  which  the  possession 

r  of  Good,  or  Evil  may  irrevocably  depend. 

By  the  power  of  Consciousness  we  are  made  to 
['enjoy  or  to  suffer,  from  every  thing  around  lis, 
and  from  every  thing  we  perforRi.  By  this  power 
we  ascertain  and  appreciate  the  influence  of  every 
quality  in  objects,  of  every  desire  towards  them, 
I  and  of  every  determination  of  our  own  mind^  con- 
\  earning  them.  It  is  through  this  that  we  learn  the 
value  of  Experience,  and  are  prevented  from  recol- 
lecting former  states  and  conduct  in  vain;  that  we 
(ecome  disposed  to  direct  our  future  conduct  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  issue  of  the  preceding;  and  to  va- 
lue stales,  situations,  and  projects;  according  to 
iiat  we  havefe/t.  By  this  faculty  the  mind  reads 
^itself;  penetrates  into  its  most  secret  recesses; 
knows  its  own  propensities,  desires,  resolutions, 
and  actions;  and  according  to  the  discoveries  it 
has  made,  is  it  enabled  to  convert  former  errors 
into  the  means  of  future  advantages,  and  even  ren- 
der former  defects  the  parents  of  future  excellen- 
In  this  principle  is  seated  the  high  recom- 
lence  of  some  dispositions  and  conduct,  and  the 
■severe  scourge  of  others. 

It  fully  appears,  therefore,  from  the  minute  in- 
kquiries  which  have  been  made  into  the  Intellect- 
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ual  powers  of  Man,  and  their  respective  offices^  that 
Ve  are  not  compelled  to  walk  in  the  dangerous 
mazes  of  ignorance^  without  a  lamp  to  direct  our 
steps^  or  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  every  turbulent 
passion^  without  a  monitor  to  warn  us  of  the  con- 
sequences :  and  that  we  are  not  confined  by  any 
immutable  law  of  nature^  to  the  lowest  stages  of 
humanity,  without  the  possibility  of  improving 
our  state. 

It  appears  also  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
so  constituted,  and  so  diversified,  th^t  they  may 
be  applied,  and  they  ought  to  be  consulted  in  eve- 
ry state  and  exigency  of  life.  There  is  not  a  si- 
tuation in  which  we  can  be  placed,  or  an  object  to 
be  pursued,  or  avoided,  or  an  occupation  in  which 
we  can  engage,  or  a  subject  we  can  study,  or  a  con- 
nection we  can  form,  which  does  not  require  their 
friendly  aid.  From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  to  the 
most  advanced  period  of  life,  these  are  destined  to 
be  our  guides.  It  is  for  them  to  superintend  our 
earliest  predilections;  direct  our  choice ;  select 
wise  and  appropriate  means  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  ends ;  to  inform  us  what  we  are  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  others,  and  point  out  the  du- 
ties we  owe  to  them.  It  is  by  the  careful  exer- 
cise of  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  the  writer  of 
this  treatise  has  advanced  thus  far  in  those  inqui- 
ries^ wiiich  the  reason  of  every  one  will  convince 

i  t6be  most  interesting;  and  from  their  direc- 
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tion  that  he  hopei^f  for  success.  It  is  for  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  his  readers,  minutely  to  examine 
^x\d  admit  his  principles^  or  to  confute  and  detect 
his  errors. 

The  above  remarks  prove  also  the  truth  of  a 
position  formerly  advanced,  that  according  to  the 
beneficial  order  of  things,  knowledge  ought  in- 
variably to  precede  the  affections.  To  indulge 
certain  affections  concerning  any  thing,  presup- 
poses that  its  qualities  are*  already  discovered,  and 
their  importance  ascertained.  For  it  is  alone  with 
the  qualities  and  characters  of  objects,  that  the 
passions  and  affections  are  concerned ;  and  it  is 
^heir  province  to  submit  to  these,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  by  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  passions  and  affections  are  unable 
to  discover  any  truths.  They  are  disqualified  for 
this  office.  The  moment  they  are  excited,  a  train 
af  thoughts,  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the 
passion  immediately  follows,  and  these  are  very 
apt  to  bring  the  mind  under  a  false  bias,  by  throwing 
a  preponderancy  of  argument,  that  is  so  frequent- 
ly mistaken  for  weight  of  evidence,  into  the  fa- 
vored scale.  Strong  emotions  immediately  col- 
lect everything  which  has  a  tendency  to  strength- 
en and  justify  them,  either  to  ourselves  or  others; 
and  they  rob  us,  both  of  the  disposition  and  power, 
to  investigate  with  coolness  and  impartiality.  It 
IS,  iB  a  word,  the  office  of  the  intellectual  powers 
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to  examine  and  to  judge>  to  discover  what  things 
are,  how  they  are,  and  why  they  are,  as  we  per^ 
ceive  them;  what  is  their  nature,  what  their  effects; 
to  decide  what  oi^ht  to  be,  and  what  ought  not  to 
be.    The  office  of  the  passions  and  affections  is  to 
feel  and  dispose  to  act  according  to  their  faithful 
report.    When  these  important  ends  are  obtained, 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  affbctiohs  to 
the  degree  they  justly  claim,  becomes  pmper  and 
laudable.     It  is  the  discharge  of  a  debt 'due  to  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  object,   to  ourselves, 
and  to  others,  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  state 
of  our  minds.     It  is  a  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
designs  of  our  existence.     The  rational  gratifica- 
tion of  every  passion  and  affection  in  its  place,  is 
the  source,  and  the  continued  source  of  all  the 
comfort  and  happiness  we  can  enjoy.    Inclination 
now  gives  wings  and  energy  to  duty.     We  are  sti- 
mulated by  desires  to  follow  plans  which  reason 
dictates  and   approves,  and  every  branch  of  our 
conduct  becomes  a  ramification  of  enjoyment. 

When  we  advert  to  the  passions  and  affections 
of  the  human  mind;  their  diversities  and  ramifica- 
tions; the  various  properties  contained  in  their 
exciting  causes,  each  of  which  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  specific  influence;  when  we  reflect  that  a  right 
choice  and  right  actions,  are  but  as  units,  while 
error  either  from  choice,  from  excess,  or  defect, 
has  diversities  and  gradations  almost  incalculable^ 
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we  a?e  disposed  to  suspect,  that  mankind  are  des- 
tined to  go  ^vrotig.  But  when  we  pay  minute  at- 
tention to  the  ample  provision  made  fo'r  every  pos- 
sible exigency,  to  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
invested,  in  order  that  we  may  penelrate  into  the 
deepest  obscurities,  and  disentangle  the  greatest 
perplexities,  wc  stand  amazed  that  human  nature 
should  deviate  so  widely  and  so  perpetually,  from 
that  path  of  happiness'  in  which  it  is  so  anxious  to 
ifead!  Yet  notwithstanding  the  ample  assistance 
obtained  from  the  mental  powets;  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  evident  from  the  many  instances  stated 
above,  that  these  powers  have  not  been  altogether 
inert,  or  exercised  in  vain  ;  we  still  hear  the  voice 
of  complaint;  v?e  still  know  and  experience  that 
itiisery  abounds.  Nor  will  any  one  assert  that  our 
advancements  in  felicity,  are  equal  to  this  progress 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Nay,  some 
have  doubted  whether  such  acquisitions  have  not 
proved  detrimental  to  human  felicity ;  whether 
the  increase  of  knowledge  has  not  been  an  increase 
of  sorrow.  They  have  seriously  maintained  that 
savage  ignorance,  connected  with  savage  manners, 
is  superior  to  all  the  boasted  exertions  and  produc- 
tions of  Intellect,  •  In  what  do  the  keenest  exer- 
tions of  the  keenest  faculties  terminate,  say  they^ 
but  in  various  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  at 
(he  best?  How  often  are  these  Intellects  employed 
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to  obscure  and  vilify  the  truth;  fo  reduce,  us  to  a 
&tate  of  chaos;  to  furni^  arguments  by  which  we 
perplex  common  sense^  and  refine  upon  first  prin- 
ciples until  their  existence  becomes  a  subject  of 
doubt  ? .  Of  what  service  is  it  to  discern  the  deme- 
rits of  actions,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control^ 
unless  it  be  to  cherish  unfavorable  sentiments  and 
dispositions  towards  our  species  ?  What  useful  pur** 
poses  are  answered  by  the  power  of  recoUectionj. 
sufficient  to  indemnify  us  for  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  our  follies  and  our  misfortunes  ?  Does 
not  the  comparison  of  our  former  happiness  with 
our  present  lot,  frequently  serve  to  augment  our 
misery  ?  Have  the  most  ingenious  exertions  of  the 
inventive  faculties  discovered  the  means  and  im- 
plements  of  true  felicity?  Do  not  our  restless 
cravings,  niultiply  with  our  conveniencies  ?  Are 
not  we  rendered  more  delicate,  and  susceptible  of 
uneasy  sensations,  the  more  we  are  indulged  ? 

Do  the  most  astonishing,  exertions  of  human 
art  ensure  enjoyment;  or  procure  gratifications 
adequate  to  their  expence?  To  what  better  pur- 
poses are  stupendous  pyramids,  magnificent  tem- 
ple$,  palaces,  amphitheatres  erected,  than  to  admi- 
nister to  the  pride  of  the  opulent,  and  strike  the 
jgazing  multitude  with  an  imposing  awe?  and  what 
is  still  more  melancholy,  have  they  not  been  erec- 
ted by  the  labour  of  slaves,  incessantly  goaded  to 
the  performance  of  the  arduous  task?  and  by  exacJ- 
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I  tions  which  rendered  the  Subject,  miserable  amidst 
these  exhibitions  oT opulence  and  grandeur?  The 
connection  formed  with  distant  countries,  has  it 
not  been  more  afflictive  to  the  surprised  and  inno- 
cent inhabitants,  than  beneficial  to  the  bold  and 
oppressive  adventurer  ?  Have  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate discoveries  proved  sources  of  pernicious 
luxury  and  extravagance  ?  Have  they  not  destroyed 
the  salutary  balance  of  simple  life,  introduced  an 
ineqirality  of  wealth,  that  has  fostered  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  the  possessors,  perverted  their 
morals,  and  kindled  envy,  jealousies,  rivalships, 
discontent,  and  repinings  in  the  bosoms  of  others  ? 
To  multiply  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
life,  what  is  it  but  to  multiply  wants,  and  to  create 
new  desires  in  those  who  were  comparatively  hap- 
py in  their  ignorance?  Even  where  the  apparent 
blessings  of  manufactures  and  commerce  are  more 
extensively  diffused,  do  not  want  and  squalid  po- 
verty become  more  visible  and  alarming  to  every 
one  who  penetrates  beyond  the  prominent,  but 
delusive  exhibitions  of  national  prosperity?' 


To  these  many  objections  there  are  many  a 
swers^     It  might  be  remarked  that,  as  they  are  pro-rf 
fessedly  made  by  the  very  exercise  of  these  intel«c 
lectual  powers,  they  must  terminate  in  solecisma^i 
which  destroy  all  their  authority.     For  if  no  othecl 
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use  be  made  of  our  rational  faculties,  than  to  ia-^ 
crease  our  discwitent,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  objectors  to  remain  in  the  savage  state,  for 
which  they  seem  disposed  to  give  the  preference. 
This  would  have  prevented  them  from  discovering 
the  miseries  arising  from  their  own  understandings. 
We  might  ask  them,  whether  they  do  not  enjoy  a 
considerable  share  of  satisfaction  in  making  these 
complaints?  Whether  the  train  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  would  support  their  hypothesis,  be  noC 
an  amusing  exercise  of  these  desptfied  powen  ? 
Whether  they  be  not  also  inspired  with  ihe  flatter- 
ing idea  of  superiority  over  those,  who  are  mora 
contented  with  their  own  intellects,  and  the  con- 
sequences issuing'  from  them  ?  and  whether  the 
ambition  of  being  distinguished  for  unusual  depttt 
of  understanding,  and  the  pleasure  of  making 
converts  to  their  opinions,  do  not  sometimes  in- 
duce them  to  think  better  of  these  powers  thaib 
their  system  will  admit  ? 

We  may  also  remark  that  a  declamatory  mewle 
ef  reasoning  is  always  to  be  suspected.  A  Kvely> 
imagination,  or  an  impetuous  passion,  assiduously 
collects  every  specious  argument  which  may  be 
subservient  to  the  object  desired,  while  with  equal 
assiduity,  it  conceals  every  fact  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. To  form  a  true  estimate  of  high  civili^a' 
tion,  compared  with  the  savage  state,  the  advaotat 
ges  and  disadvantages  of  each  should  be  placed  he- 
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tore  us,  und  duly  appreciated.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted aB  an  indubitable  truthj  that  the  miseries  to 
which  a  savage  life  is  exposed,  are  of  an  absolute 
or  poskive  nature.  They  arise  from  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  state  itself;  nor  can  they  be  subdued 
in  any  other  way  than  by  emerging  from  it.  The 
disadvantages  arising  from  civil  life  are  coniingen- 
ces,  of  which  progressive  cultivation  maybe  com- 
petent to  the  removal;  and  were  the  intellectual' 
faculties  operative  of  good,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  powers,  they  would  discover  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ci- 
vil intercourse,  by  removing  every  inconvenience 
which  has  furnished  a  subject  for  declamation. 
^SeeNoteP.) 


Although  no  one  can  argue  against  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  but  by  such  an  exercise  of  them  as 
confutes  his  principles;  nor  can  any  one  who  con- 
siders them  as  the  gift  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
Being,  consider  them  as  an  useless  or  pernicious 
endowment;  yet  the  facts  upon  which  every  ob- 
jection of  the  kind  is  founded,  must  be  admitted 
to  exist.  Much  incidental  misery  does  arise  from 
a  quarter  whence  we  might  naturally  expect  the 
most  friendly  aid. 

Unfortunately,  to  every  other  power  we  possess, 
is  superadded  the  poxser  of  penersion.  The  most 
S3 
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pertinent  inferences  from  allegations  which  cannot 
be  denied^  are^  that  knowledge  alone^  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent^  and  the  most  admired  exertions 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  not  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  secure  to  us  that  felicity  we  ardently 
desire;  that  the  removal  of  ignorance  is  but  one 
step,  and  in  some  cases  but  a  preparatory  step,  to 
the  removal  of  still  greater  impediments  to  Well- 
being;  that  tl^  removal  of  dne  species  of  igno- 
rance, is  too  frequently  an  introduction  to  some 
other;  palpable  darkness  being  too  frequently  suc^ 
ceeded  by  a  false  or  imperfect  light,  whichi 
while  it  disposes  to  action,  inevitably  leads  us 
astray;  that  partial  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  er- 
ror in  principles  and  practice,  and  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  total  ignorance  would  have 
escaped.  But  the  legitimate  inference  from  all 
these  facts,  and  these  concessions  is,  not  that  the 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  in  itself 
pernicious,  but  that  they  have  not  been  exercised 
in  a  proper  manner,  or  to  a  due  extent ;  that  the 
discerning  and  discriminating  powers,  have  not 
always  accompanied  the  disposition  and  the  capa- 
city to  amass  knowledge,  or  to  exert  the  inventive 
and  creative  faculties  in  certain  combinations;  that 
Wisdom  has  not  always  presided  in  our  plans,  our 
choice,  and  our  determinations;  that  in  seeking 
for  obvious  and  fascinating  Good,  we  do  not  al- 
ways perceive,  or  attend  to  the  Evil  closely  coa^ 
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■    nfectett  with  it ;  or  that  wc  are  delicient  in  skill  to 
P    Becure  benefit  from  *he   one,  without  sufTering 
from  the  other. 

That  there  is  some  species,  or  some  degree  of 
Good,  ill  the  objects  universally  pursued  by  man- 
kind, is  self-evident.  There  must  be  some  proper- 
ty which  may  administer  to  our  comfort  or  delight, 
or  is  gratifying  to  some  principle  within  us,  or 
there  could  be  no  incitement  to  the  pursuit.  But 
if  we  expect  from  it  more  than  it  can  possibly  af- 
ford, we  must  be  disappointed;  or  if  wc  consider 
that  as  a  principal,  which  is  only  subordinate,  and 
neglect  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  there 
must  be  a  great  deficiency  in  our  enjoyment:  If 
we  make  great  sacrifices  for  small  gains,  the  balance 
is  proportionably  against  us:  If  we  plunge  our- 
selves into  permanent  distress  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  ad  vantage  or  a  momentary  gratification, 
we  become  absolute  bankrupts  in  felicity. 

Instead  therefore  of  peevishly  rejecting  certain 
means  and  states  of  well-being,  because  they  do 
not  render  us  completely  happy ;  instead  of  em- 
ploying our  reasoning  powers  to  collect  sophistical 
arguments,  in  order  to  vindicate  discontent,  we 
should  prove  ourselves  to  be  more  deserving  of 
these  distinguished  powers  were  we  minutely  to 
enquire,  how  far  the  objects  we  pursue  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  can  administer  to  good?  Why  we 
s  * 
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are  so  oft^n  4Mu^poi9ited  in,  our  exp^ctatioi^^  refr? 
pecting  them  ?  la  slmt  w#  i^ouI4  ^9q¥ke  wl^eace 
it  proceeds  that  we  so  oftep  plunge  om^lves  into 
absolute  wretcbedneiss^  in  s^^j^g  ^qt  iqppaient 
good? 

These  questipns  can  ooLjr  be  tm»hs^  by  fgvm^ 
ing  to  oucseiveft  some  consubs^teot  ide^  oi  Vftilln 
being,  on  the  one  hand^  audi  of  SvU  or  Mtisry  oa 
the  other ;  by  examining  what  pomw^  we  poss^esft 
for  enjoym(^n|,  what  are  tbe  mi^aim  adapk^  to.  th^ 
end ;  in  what consiistethaJ: state. p£ existence  whick 
is  painful  and  iarksome* to  m  a9d,tb#  cioQumsten^ea 
"^e  should  assidiioiisJy  avoid  B  T|ik  mpUI  ptep^ie^  im 
for  other  enqujbri^  of  eqi|al:i»pf>K(aiiGeb:re^poct»^ 
the  temper  and  ^pnduct  of  punsdbre$  ai)d'  oibem^ 
which  a):)e  b^st  calculated  to  ipsm?^  die  hoppiness 
amply  provided  for  us,  and  e^ape  tbei  iyib9^{^i 
to  which  we  ar.e  exposed; 
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DISQUISITION  III. 


Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Sources  of  WelUheing. 

TT  was  asserted  in  our  introductory  remarks^  that 
the  great  diversity  in  our  passions  and  afrecti-* 
onSy  the  momentary  impetus  of  soxne^  the  extra- 
A'agance  of  others^  and  the  versatility  with  which 
particular  objects  are  alternately  pursued  and 
avoided;  the  painful  disappointments  felt^  when 
our  attempts  have  failed^  and  the  dissatisfaction 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  success;  are  the 
strongest  indications  that  mankind  in  general  en* 
tertain  imperfect^  confused^  and  contra4ictory 
ideas^  concerning  that  Well*being^  so  incessantly 
desired;  nor  are  they  more  accurate  in  their  ideas 
of  the  Evil  they  are  solicitous  to  avoid.  Hence  it 
is  that  they  pursue  wrong  objects,  or  employ  im-^ 
proper  and  unsuccessful  means.  They  seek  perr 
manent  well-being  where  it  cannot  possibly  reside; 
and  they  mistake  slighter  inconveniencies  or  tern* 
porary  ^uflTerings^  for  evils  of  the  first  ii^agnitude. 
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These  remarks  are  fully  justified  and  confirmed  by 
numerous  facts  which  have  been  already  stated. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  notwithstand-^ 
ing  our  many  errors,  notwithstanding  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  misery,  mankind  are  still 
able  to  form  some  ideas  of  well-being,  both  as  to 
nature  and  extent.  They  know  when  they  feel 
well,  comfortable i  happy;  when  they  consider  exis- 
tence as  a  blessing  ;  and  when  i^  is  tkeir  principal 
desire  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  present 
comforts,  or  to  augment  their  number.  The  ex^ 
perience  of  mankind  telk  them,,  thali  these  ideas,  of 
w^U-being,  may  sometimes  be  aiggesfioA  by  a  per- 
tain placid  state  of  whichi  they  are  conscious^.  3#me« 
times  by  the  gratification  of  partSculhr  desiins 
which  may  be  excited  occasionally ;  and  sometimes 
by  the  indulgence  of  some  paiticular  affection  ov 
emotion,  wJiich  is  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  their 
feelings.  They  also,  know  diat  it  is  the  grand  oc^ 
pupation  of  their  lives,  either  tO'  pursue  or  to  qhe*^ 
rish'  objects^  which,  may  prove  the  means  and  in« 
istviiments  of  good,  either  by  gratifying  their  der 
siloes,  improving  their  state,  or  calling  forth  some 
pleaang  affection ;  and  that  they  are  solicitous  tQ 
protect  such  blessings  from  incidental  danger  or  de- 
Sfgnedassaults.  The  whole  History  of  the  Passions^ 
a54heyi  have  been  contemplated  in  our  analytical 
ti*eatise>  demonstmtesf  these  facts^  It  manifests  an 
iminersal.  pexsnasioq  thati  soiqe  kind  or  40grQe  of 
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■Well-being  is  attainable,  while  it  betrays  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  concerning  the  specific  nature  of 
Well-being,  afid  the  right  methods  of  securing  it. 
But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that,  although  the 
possession  of  Good  be  the  incessant  desire  of  every 
individual,  mankind  in  general  take  so  little  pains 
to  fonn  adequate  notions  of  this  good;  to  exa- 
mine minutely  in  what  it  consists,  and  by  what 
specific  means  it  can  be  obtained.  They  appear 
to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  chance  of 
receiving  different  impressions  from  surrounding 
objects,  as  they  pass  through  life;  or  they  permit 
the  strong  and  vigorous  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, to  be  their  sole  guides;  and  if  is  with  diffi- 
culty they  are  convinced  by  experience  itself, 
that  the  dissatisfactions  and  vexations  they  suffer, 
proceed  from  the  seductions  of  these  guides. 
They  eagerly  pursue  the  more  immediate,  or  most 
agreeable  sensations  arising  from  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  pre- 
valent passion,  without  calculating  the  sum  of  good 
«r  evil  which  will  be  the  probable  result. 

It  is  surely  of  the  first  importance,  that  we 
entertain  just  ideas  of  that  for  which  we  are 
all  anxious;  that  we  ascertain  in  what  Well- 
being  consists;  the  degrees  of  felicity  human  na- 
ture is  rendered  capable  of  possessing,  and  the 
wurcesfrom  whence  alone  they  are  derived,  pre- 
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paratory  to  our  pursuit  of  the  meam  we  consider 
as  adapted  to  the  end. 

Without  some  consistent  ideas  of  well-beings  it 
will  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  objects 
we  are  so  anxious  to  obtain^  as  the  means  of  hap^ 
piness^  have  any  connection  with  it ;  whether  th^ 
possession  of  them,  although  so  generally  desired, 
be  in  any  respect  calculated  to  place  us  in  a  state 
which  all  men  would  pronounce  to  be  Happy; 
whether  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  by  some 
vague  conceptions  concerning  various  kinds  of 
gratifications ;  and  precipitately  indulge  some  pre- 
vailing humour,  without  examining  if  such  indul- 
gences will  constitute  the  whole  of  well-being, 
render  it  permanent^  and  progressive,  or  essential- 
ly  deduct  from  it. 

To  be  the  better  enabled  to  form  a  genuine 
estimate  of  that  which  all  men  pursue,  it  will  be 
proper  to  collect  together  some  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Well-being,  state  its  various  de- 
grees, examine  the  specific  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  means  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  the  end;  and 
trace  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  Man.     In  our  Analytical  View  of 
the  Passions,  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  oc- 
casionally noticed;  but  as  our  observations  were 
cursorily  made  in  various  connections,  and  for  va- 
rious purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  them 
in  a  more  connected  and  ample  manner,  and  en- 
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ter  minutely  into  various  particulars^  which  hav^ 
not  as  yet  demanded  our  attention. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object^  we  shall^  in  the 
present  Disquisition^  observe  the  following  order : 

First  we  shall  make  some  observations  on  the 
nature  of  Well-being,  and  the  degrees  of  Well*be- 
ing  attainable  by  Man. 

In  the  next  place^  examine  the  various  sources 
of  Well-beings  and  investigate  the  specific  cha« 
racter  of  each. 

The  above  inquiries  will  be  introductory  to 
some  observations  respecting  the  progressive  na« 
ture  of  Well-being ;  and  also 

To  an  examination  of  the  nature^  and  causes  of 
liuman  misery. 


CHAP,    t 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  ^YELL^BEiNO/ 

A  S  the  nature  of  Well-being  is  most  intiniateljr 
connected  with  its  sources^  «tid  will  be  rtiore 
folly  understood^  by  an  attention  to  theititMnencej 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  treat  this  {^art  of  dUtr 
subject  at  large^  in  a  distinct  and  separate  manner. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  under  th^ 
present  head,  to  a  few  introductory  observdtidh^. 
That  a  state  of  Well-^being  is  a  state  of  agreeable 
gensation^  is  a  position  which  no  one  will  doubt. 
Where  no  feeling  is  excited,  we'  are  dead  both  to 
pleasure  and  pain.  To  an  attentive  percipient,  no 
impression  or  perception  tan  be  totally  indifferent^ 
some  degree  of  predilection  and  aversion  will  be 
created,  which  constitutes  the  commencement  of 
Well-being  or  of  the  contt^ry :  for  predilection 
and  aversion  cannot  exist  with  insensibility.  We 
had  a  singular  instance,  under  the  article  of  Senii-' 
merit  of  our  minuter  feelings,  when  it  wasremarlced 
that  they  accompanied  our  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable opinions,  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
others,  with  whom  we  may  have  no  immediate 
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connection;  there  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  them  to  extend  to  the  minutiae  of  our 
own  existence.  See  also  what  has  been  advanced 
under  the  Article  Consciousness. 

Nor  will  it  be  disputed,  that  a  sense  of  well-be- 
ing is  a  sensation  agreead/e  to  our  nature.  This  is 
£0  evident  a  proposition,  that  nothingcan  be  added 
to  make  it  more  intelligible  and  convincing.  It 
is  always  produced  by  something  that  is  pleasing  to 
us  ;  and  it  renders  existence  valuable  in  our  esti- 
mation, as  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  impres- 
sion. Were  it  not  for  this  quality,  it  could  never 
be  desired.* 

Experience  also  informs  us,  that  agreeable  sen- 
sations may  be  infinitely  diversified,  according  to 
the  seat  of  them;  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
exciting  causes,  as  these  are  simple  or  combined ; 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  influence  upon 
the  Percipient,  and  according  to  the  habitual  or 
occasional  sensibility  of  his  frame,  or  to  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  of  the  moment. 

m  Our  agreeable  sensations  are  usually  distinguish- 
^ed  into   Corporeal  and  Mental.     The  first  relate 
chiefly  to  our  animal  appetites,  or  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  external  objects  by  the  organs  of  sense; 


V^        *  See  Phi 


Phil.  Treat,  p.  21,  also  Notes  C  and  F. 
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ia  the  dther,  tlie  powiens  of  die  Miqd  are  more  Irn^ 
nediately  engag^ ;  hence  they  are  deemed  more 
fefined  and  intellectual.  These  dudnottom  pro- 
perly mark  the  two  extremes :  For  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  mind  can  be  wboUy  elevated  ri»ove 
the  corporeal  sensations.  Its  desives  are  towank 
them ;  it  is  conscious  of  thehr  indulgence^  »d  of 
their  effects.  On  the  other  hand^  the  most  Exalted 
af  the  mental  occupations  are  thnm^  the mediant 
and  instrumentality  of  the  corpoiBsd  powers ;  and 
will^  in  some  cases^  pmduce  emotions  v^idi  indi- 
cate how  mi^cb  the  coiporeal  frame  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  mind.  Eadi  species 
e<{uaHy  bek)isgs  to  the  common  oatune  of  Mian> 
whatever  may  be  our  opinions  conceding  the  |ie« 
culiar  seat  of  each.* 

The  sensations  under  eadi  class  admit  of  variousi. 
degrees^  which  are  expressed  by  coirespondeiit 
terms.  The  lowest  state  is  dezioted  by  the  term 
ugreeabk  ;  that  is^  there  is  soniething  in  our  feel- 
ings^ in  our  situation^  hi  the  scenes  avound  us^  or 
in  some  peculiarity,  which  we  experience  to  agree^ 
ai  the  instuit  at  least,  widi  our  nature,  with  our 
desires  and  propensities,  or  with  our  humoiir. 
There  is  some  kind  or  degree  of  adaptation,  'Which 
is  ncceptahk  to  us ;.  and  although  it  should  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  force  to  arrest  our  affections,  or  ex- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Obs€r>  4,  On  th^  Seat  of  the  Passioasw 
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cile  strong  emotions,  yet  it  is  very  aceeptab/e  to  us, 
and  forms  as  it  were  the  commencement  of  well- 
being. 

The  next  degree  is  expressed  l^y  p/easiire,  plea- 
sing, pleasant.  The  cause  of  a  sensation  which  we 
pronounce  to  be  pleasant,  is  acknowledged  to  pos- 
sess a  power  beyond  simply  agreeing  with  our  na- 
ture or  propensities,  for  this  may  be  so  gentle  in 
its  influence,  that  the  mind  scarcely  adverts  to  it. 
Pleasure  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  positive 
Good.  The  agreeaileness  of  our  state  may  some- 
times be  occasioned,  by  perceiving  our  release 
from  what  has  been  disagreeable ;  pleasure  is  of  a 
more  positive  nature.  Under  pleasant  sensations, 
ve  are  fully  conscious  that  we  feel  agreeably,  that 
our  sensations  are  very  desirable  in  themselves,  and 
die  objects  exciting  them  worthy  of  our  ardent 
pursuit. 

As  all  sensations  exciting  a  perception,  or  con- 
sciousnessofWell-beingare  at  the  imt^at, pleasant, 
pleasing,  productive  of  pleasure,  thus  are  these 
equally  applicable  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  more 
lensitive,  or  of  a  more  refined  and  mental  nature. 
Yet  it  is  observable  that  when  we  speak  of  Pleasure 
indefinitely,  we  are  supposed  to  refer  moreparli- 
cularly  to  sensual  enjoyments,  and  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  appetite.  These  ideas  are 
•uggested  when  it  is  said  of  any  one,  that  "  he  is 
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fond  oi pleasure,"  that  ''he  pursues  lA&pkasuresto 
the  neglect  of  his  duty/'  &c.  Where  the  word  is 
applied  to  mental  enjoyments^  it  is  used  with  an  ex-- 
-plicative,  as  the  '^  pleasures  of  the  imagination^  the 
pleasures  of  hope^  the  pleasures  of  religion/'  &c. 
These  different  modes  of  expression  arise  from 
the  perception^  that  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap* 
petites  and  passions>  the  strength  of  sensation  is 
tnost  obvious;  they  are  sensitive  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word :  and  as  pleasure  from  these 
wurces  is  of  short  duration^  the  term  itself  is  used  to 
denote:  this  species  of  enjoyment^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Happine^^  which  expresses  a  more  perma- 
nent state  of  Well-being,  from  more  refined  sources. 
Whatever  has  proved  instrumental  in  supplying 
our  wants,  or  satisfying  a  desire  previously  excited^ 
is  grateful  to  us ;  and  we  chiefly  use  the  term  in 
this  connection.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Gratification 
of  our  desires,  of  our  propensities,  of  our  appe- 
tites, of  our  passions;  even  of  Anger  and  Revenge, 
although  they  have  something  turbulent  and  pain- 
ful in  their  nature.  Desire  being  in  itself  an  un- 
easy sensation,  while  it  has  before  it  some  object 
which,  at  the  instant,  promises  possession  of  Good^ 
the  satisfying  of  a  desire  is,  generally  speaking, 
grateful  on  two  accounts;  it  unites  to  the  release 
from  the  preceding  uneasiness,  an  acquisition  of 
the  Good  desired;  which  gives  an  augmented  pow- 
er to  the  pleasures  of  gratification. 
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SensatioQs  of  this  nature  arc  so  acceptable,  at 

the  moment,  where  the  object  desired  seemed  to 

possess  peculiar  powers  of  gratification,  that  the 

indulgence  is  frequently  termed  Enjo^nient.     An 

expression  which  perfectly  corresponds  with  what 

has  been  remarked  concerning  the  nature  of  joy; 

which  is  generally  excited  by  the  sudden  and  prompt 

completion  of  an  ardent  wish.     A  high  degree  of 

enjoyment  is  distinguished  by  the  epithets  delight, 

(hliglitfid.     As  Gratifications,  have  in  many  of  their 

connections  a  sensual  character,  n'c/ighi  is  more 

immediately  applicable  to  the  mind.     It  ie  mostly 

descriptive  of  pleasures  of  a  me«/a/ nature;  and  of 

such  scenes  as  are  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  spi- 

I  rits.     It  is  not  in  its  proper  place  when  applied  to 

[  the  grosser  indulgences  of  Sense;  but  it  has  an  af*- 

I  finity  with  the  pleasures  of  Taste;  in  which  organic 

Itensations  are  intvodiictive  of  mental  enjoyments; 

I  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  refined  and 

fexalted  Affections.  Although  we  maybe  permitted 

to  speak  of  the  pleasurex  of  the  table,  no  one  but  a 

I  confirmed  Glutton  will  dare  to  speak  of  the  dzlighis 

I  of  the  table.     We  are  authorized  to  take  defighi  in 

I  htuaic,  in  dancing,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace, 

Mn  all  the  pleasing  and  exhilarating  scenes  of  na- 

Iture,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art : 

l^ind  we  are  commanded  to  delight  in  the  practice 

T  of  virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  benevo- 

I  lent  affections,  and  in  the  offices  of  Religion. 

7  3 
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Amusement  is  the  agreeable  occcuf^tiott  of 
the  mind,  of  a  more  gentle  influence.  The  ob- 
jects of  amusement  are  confesaiedlf  of  a  trifling 
nature.  They  serve  to  fill  up  th^  void  in  those 
who  have  nothing  interesting  before*  them  ;  and 
they  occasionally  afford  acceptable  relaxation  to 
the  industrious. 

Extndes,  Raptured,  TrarUparts^  denote  an  ex- 
cess of  delight.  They  carry  the  Subject  out  of 
himself.  He  appears  deprived  of  the  power  6f 
fielf-ref^raint,  or  of  exercising  a  contit>l  oyer  his 
fe^Uaigs.  Extacy  is  mostly  applicable  to  the  ex- 
cess of  Joy ;  Rapture  is  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  subjects  of  sublime  meditation ;  and  they 
are  both  indications  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure. 
Transport  indicates  a  violence  or  excess  in  the 
passions  of  any  kind,  whether  they  be  of  a  plea- 
sant or  unpleasant  nature.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
transports  of  joy,  of  anger,  of  grief,  and  of  terror. 

The  above  expressions  are  chiefly  appKcaUe  to 
occasional  sensations  of  the  pleasurable  kind:  and 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  perpetuity.  They 
may  all  of  them  be  excited  by  transient  scenes, 
without  placing  Man  in  a  better  state,  than  that  in 
which  they  found  him.  Things  agreeable,  pleasant, 
gratifying,  delightful,  and  productive  of  moment- 
ary extacies,  may  soon  expend  their  influence 
without  leaving  the  mind  in  a  desirable  state  of 
Well-being.     Some  of  them  may  be  succee^f  d  hy 
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the  disagreeable  sensations  of  regret ;    and  others 
by  still  more  painful  repentance  and  remorse. 

Well-being,  in  its  more  permanent  state,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of //a/?/«*«e5s.  This  is 
a  generic  term,  applicable  to  every  source  of  men- 
tal enjoyment  indiscriminateJy.  It  indicates  a  dis- 
tinction between  sensual  pleasures,  or  even  those 
inspired  by  more  refined  obje<;Is  of  taste,  and  such 
pleasures  which  are  eminently  sealed  in  the  Mind. 
The  pursuits  which  are  stigmatized  as  Carnal,  are 
never  considered  as  productive  of  Happiness.  Nor 
do  we  apply  the  term  to  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  the  fine  arts,  or  the  contemplation  of  any  of 
their  productions,  or  to  the  effects  of  mere  amuse- 
ments. It  is  only  applicable  to  a  pleasing  stale  of 
the  mind,  commencing  with  contentment,  quick- 
ened and  augmented  by  the  other  affections  or 
passions  of  joy,  satisfaction,  complacency,  &c.  It 
is  familiarly  used  to  express  the  pleasures  derived 
from  social  intercourse ;  thus  we  are  happy  to  see 
a  friend,  happy  to  serve  him ;  happy  to  hear  from 
him,  and  happy  to  discover  a  similarity  of  disposi- 
tion or  sentiment,  with  those  whose  character  or 
judgment  we  esteem. 

As  Happiness  consists  of  various  stages  or  degrees, 
and  may  be  implanted  by  objects  possessing  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence,  the  most  important  of  _ 
these  are  characterised  by  peculiar  and  appropriate           I 
terai^  such  as  felicity,  bliss,  beaiiiude.                                 I 

■r    •'  ,    \ 
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Felicity  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which  sim^i' 
ply  expresses  Happiness^  yet  in  its  adoption^  it  con-p 
veys  a  more  refined  and  elevated  idea^  or  a  still 
greater  degree  of  well-being.  Although  we  may 
always  be  happy  to  see  a  friend,  yet  we  shall  not 
always  possess  Felicity  at  the  interview.  It  must 
be  a  most  intimate  friend^  in  whose  company  and 
conversation  we  take  peculiar  delight ;  and  whose 
well-being  we  contemplate  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. By  this  illustration  we  discover,  that  felicity 
not  only  expresses  a  more  refined  degree,  but  a 
more  permanent  state  of  well-being.  Indeed  it 
principally  refers  to  a  state  of  happiness ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  minute  and  extensive  survey  of  those 
circumstances,  in  our  situation,  which  promise  to 
be  the  sources  of  permanent  pleasure;  by  means 
of  which  we  enjoy  contentment,  satisfaction,  and 
exercise  the  social,  and  complacential  affections  of 
the  heart. 

Bliss  expresses  Happiness  from  the  most  exalted 
source.  It  applies  to  the  felicity  enjoyed  by  supe-i- 
rior  Intelligences,  and  even  by  the  most  perfect  of 
Beings ;  and  it  is  alone  deemed  applicable  to  hu-^ 
man  beings,  whose  minds  are  elevated  above  sub- 
lunary enjoyment,  and  filled  with  transports  by  the 
contemplation  of  celestial  subjects. 

Beatitude  is  also  elevated  above  every  thing  that 
is  mundane;  but  it  principally  characterises  that 
ptate  in  which  bliss  is  enjoyed ;  to  which  it  appears 
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to  have  the  same  relation,   as  felicily  has  to  the 
sensation  of  happiness. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  Happiness,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  sensations  of  pleasure, 
is  sealed  in  its  being  capable  of  Perpetuity.  Plea- 
sures are  in  their  nature  transient ;  they  cannot  he 
permanently  enjoyed  with  an  equal  degree  of 
intenseness;  nor  will  a  diversity  of  objects,  or 
varied  pleasures  prevent  satiety.  But  the  mind  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  state  of  permanent 
well-being  ;  and  bliss  may  be  succeeded  by  bliss 
ful  sensations,  in  an  unremitted  succession. 

Happiness  in  all  its  stages,  may  perhaps  be 
aptly  discriminated  from  the  other  pleasurable 
senRations,  by  the  following  characteristics:  It  is  a 
Tefined  sensation,  permanently  agreeable  fro^n  causes, 
in  which  the  mind  is  peculiarly  interested,  and  of 
ahich  it  uniformly  approves.  Whoever  feels  him- 
self in  this  situation,  feels  himself  happy  in  the 
completest  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  placed  at  a 
remote  distance  from  every  agonizing  passion ; 
his  mind  is  occupied  by  interesting  objects  ;  and 
under  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, approved,  and  sublime  affections.  He  no 
longer  hesitates  whether  life  be  a  blessing ;  his  only 
remaining  desire  is  a. perpetuity  uf  bliss.  A  conscious- 
ness of  Well-being  diffuses  a  pleasing  serenity  over 
I  rtie  soul,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  enjoyment ;  and 
this  can  be  only  internipted,  by  the  occasional  scht 
sation  of  some  exalted  and  dignified  Emotion  \    . 


CHAP.  11. 
ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  WELL-BEING. 

rFlHESE  are  many  and  various.  They  relate  to 
man  as  endowed  with  a  sensitive,  cppporeal 
frame ;  as  susceptible  of  various  afrections>  either 
personal^  or  in  his  social  character,  and  as  possess^ 
ing  intellectual  powers.  They  may  ala^  h^ve  a 
reference  to  his  hopes  and  expectations  respecting 
futurity.  We  shall^  in  the  present  chapterji  confine 
our  attention  to  the  various  objects  with  which 
man  is  connected,  in  the  present  state  of  existence; 
and  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Religion,  asi  the  source  of  weU-being. 


SECT.    L 

ON    THE   SOURCES    OF    WELL-BEING  ADAPTED   TO    THE 
SENSITIVE   NATURE   OF   MAS, 

npHERE  is  a  placid  state,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  most  men  experience  at  times, 
and  some  not  unfrequently ;  of  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  specific  causes.  It  consist 
in  a  perfect  exemption  from  jevery 
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corporeal  or  mental;  and  in  a  general  undefined 
perception  of  Comfort.  It  is  derived  from  the 
operation  of  various  minuter  circumstances; 
which  like  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  maybe 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  or  are  ignorant  of  their  component 
parts.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
that  through  the  medium  of  our  bodily  organs, 
we  are  intimately  connected  with  the  objects 
around  us ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity of  our  frame,  nothing  can  remain  perfectly 
indifferent  to  us,  Wc  perceive,  in  every  part  of 
nature,  powers  and  properties,  which  seem  adapted 
to  some  principle  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
and  from  each  of  these  properties  are  we  able  to 
enjoy  some  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is  from  such 
sources  that  we  derive  many  habitual  comforts, 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  po- 
tent at  all  times,  to  attract  our  immediate  attention, 
contribute  very  copiously  to  an  habitual  sense  of 
well-being.  Thus  are  we  able  to  enjoy,  by  turns 
and  in  different  moods,  the  exhilarations  of  light, 
the  soothings  of  darkness,  grateful  warmth,  re- 
freshing coolness,  the  pleasures  of  motion,  those 
of  tranquillity  and  rest.  Every  object  of  vision 
with  which  the  material  world  is  so  amply  supplied; 
the  diversity  of  sounds  and  of  odours,  with  which 
the  con•ei^pondenl  senses  are  regaled,  are  rendered 
,  cspable  of  placing  us  in  a  conscious  state  of  well- 
being,  whether  or  not  we  advert  to  the  causes. 
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Each  Organ  of  sense  has  its  own  characteristic 
power  of  receiving  impressions  of  a  pleasurable 
nature^  correspondent  to  its  conformation  and 
uses;  and  correspondent  to  that  peculiar  construe* 
iion  of  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is  specifically  adap- 
ted to  the  distinct  properties  of  surrounding  bo- 
dies. Each  organ  of  sense  has  also  its  diversities 
of  pleasurable  impressions.  These  are  too  nume- 
rous and  too  subtile  to  be  traced  and  fully  explain- 
ed. The  various  species  of  bodies,  for  example, 
fvhich  emit  pleasing  efHuviae,  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic odours;  by  which  they  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  but  they  communi- 
cate their  own  distinct  gratifications.  Numberless 
are  the  substances  which  are  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late :  These  are  classified  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  flavour;  and  in  each  class^  there  is  an  in- 
finitude of  bodies  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
creation,  communicating  their  peculiar  characte- 
ristic reli^b^  Similar  observations  are  applicable 
to  the  innumerable  objects  which  charm  the  eye 
by  their  colours,  their  configurations,  their  ar- 
rangements, their  magnitude,  their  minuteness, 
their  organization,  and  obvious  adaptations  to 
a  diversity  of  purposes.  They  are,  in  like  manner, 
applicable  to  the  melodious  or  harmonic  sounds 
which  delight  the  ear.  How  pleasing  are  the  di- 
versities observable  in  the  human  voice !  What  a 
variety  do  we  not  observe  among  the  feathered 
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warbiers  of  the  woods  and  groves  t  How  great  is 
the  diversity  of  musical  instruments,  from  which 
sounds  are  emitted  in  a  boundless  variety;  and  al- 
though these  sounds  be  devoid  of  arliculation  or 
thoughtj  they  are  able  to  refresh  and  exhilarate 
the  frame  ;  to  soothe  the  animal  spirits,  draw 
forth  the  tenderest  emotions,  or  elevate  the  mind 
to  something  dignified  and  noble,  as  if  some  speci- 
fic object  were  immediately  before  us! 

In  every  instance  of  organic  impulse,  the  sensa- 
tion felt,  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  part  which 
receives  the  impression,  yet  the  Mind  is  obviously 
participant,  by  the  power  of  its  consciousness :  and 
the  general  effects  are  a  vivacity  and  exhilaration, 
which  common  phraseology  ascribes  to  the  animal 
spirits.  The  intenseness  of  gratification  may  depend 
upon  various  causes ;  such  as  the  nature  of  the  gra- 
tification itself,  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  strength  of  the  preceding  desire.  For  when 
this  desire  arises  to  an  ungovernable  passion,  it  is 
in  itself  a  sensation  of  the  disagreeable  kind;  but 
the  sudden  removal  of  pain  is  always  a  source  of 
positive  pleasure;  a  glow  of  satisfaction  accom- 
panies the  sudden  relief,  and  this  circumstance,  su- 
peradded to  the  pleasure  peculiar  to  the  nature  gf 
the  gratification,  augments  its  effects. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
'  teristics  of  organic  pleasures. 


J 


Tbose*hich  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the 
sensual  appetites,  are  in  their  own  nature  tempo- 
rary and  transient.  They  were  manifestly  or- 
dained (o  answer  a  physical  purpose.  They  relate 
to  the  growth,  support,  and  invigoration  of  the 
corporeal  frame:  and  also  to  the  reproduction  of 
thespecies,  that  animal  life  may  continue  to  exist, 
under  a  constitution  of  things  which  has  destined 
each  individual  to  dissolution.  The  benignity  and 
importance  of  a  plan,  which  renders  the  use  of 
such  means  as  are  esEenlial  to  the  existence  of  the 
Species,  a  source  of  gratification,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. If  animal  natures  were  not  stimulated 
by  desires,  there  would  be  an  universal  suspension 
of  those  pursuits  which  are  so  essential  to  their 
support.  The  desires  of  this  class  are  impetuom, 
that  they  may  become  efficient,  by  surmounting 
various  obstacles  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed 
insuperable;  and  that  the  important  blessings  of 
health,  vigour,  and  existence,  might  not  be  expo- 
sed to  dangerous  inattention  and  neglect.  But  they 
are  rendered  periodical,  that  they  may  not  occupy 
the  whole  of  our  attention  and  pursuit;  and  that 
ample  leisure  may  be  enjoyed  for  various  other 
purposes  of  existence. 

Their  final  cause  being  to  attswer  specific  pur- 
poses, when  these  are  effectcdj  the  desire  immedi- 
ately subsides.  The  gratification  ceases,  when  the 
ttimuhis  of  the  particular  appetite  ceases  to  act: 


I 


I 


I 

I 
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and  if,  by  any  adventitious  means,  there  should  be 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  enjoymentj  far  beyond 
the  natural  impulse,  the  ple^urable  sensation  is 
succeeded  by  apathy  and  disgust.  Those  sensua! 
enjoyraeats  which  are  at  the  comraencemcnt  the 
most  vivid,  are  most  prone  to  disgust.  Enjoved 
with  innocence,  and  with  that  moderation  which 
secures  from  satiety,  they  leave  a  pleasurable  in- 
fluence behind  them.  They  have  removed  the 
irksome  sensations  arising  from  desires  ungratified; 
they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  sameness  and  insi- 
pidity of  the  more  servile  offices  of  life;  it  is  cheer- 
ed by  the  perception  that  there  is  good  adapted 
to  our  animal  nature,  within  the  reach  of  every 
pne.  The  prospect  of  future  gratifications,  of  a 
Htntlar  kind,  is  satisfactory  and  consoling  ;  while  it 
stimulates  lo  a  pleasing  pursuit  of  the  means.  Thus, 
as  we  have  formerly  remarked  in  our  description 
©r  general  health,  a  certain  vivacity  and  vigour, 
it  easily  described,  reign  through  the  system ;  and 
:  possess  a  consciousness  of  good,  which  we  are 
BOt  solicitous  to  define.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already,  tliat  the  gratifications 
which  have  Cor  their  final  cause,  the  production  or 
support  of  animal  life,  are  universally  considered 
as  the  least  respectable  in  the  scale  of  enjoyments. 
They  are  indulgences  in  which  the  Mind  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  least  shai-e,  and  therefore  they 
ScePb,  Treat.  Oba.  on  tlie  seal  of  tt«  Pas^kuas,  paisiiu. 
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are  exclusively  denominated  sensual.  They  are 
moreover  peculiarly  exposed  to  those  excesses 
and  irregularities^  which  nothing  excepting  a  ge- 
neral depravity  of  manners^  can  prevent  from 
being  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  the  public  eye. 

The  gratifications  derived  from  Odours,  acquire 
no  character  either  of  censure  or  applause  ;  they 
are  not  so  anxiously  pursued^  nor  is  indulgence 
marked  with  culpable  excess. 

In  many  of  those  gratifications  enjoyed  through 
the  medium  of  Sight  and  of  Hearing,  the  Mind 
is  more  immediately  considered  as  being  a  partici- 
pant.    Refinements  in  these^  are  contemplated 
with  pleasure;  as  being  the  product  of  art  and 
science,  and  the  rewards  o{  genius.     They  manifest 
various  degrees  of  skilly  which  call  forth  our  admi- 
ration ;  and  they  are  enjoyed  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction^ from  their  obvious  adaptation  to  a  refilled 
and  cultivated  taste.     Such  gratifications  are  placed 
in  the  medium  between  the  enjoyments  supposed 
to  be  purely  corporeal,. and  those  which  have  been 
exclusively  ascribed  to  the  mind.     But  although 
they  aspire  after  a  more  exalted  character,  they 
are  still  placed,  by  common  consent,  in  the  re- 
gions of  Pleasure;  and  are  viewed  as  transient 
amusements,  rather  than  as  a  permanent  Good. 
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^K  THB  AFFSeriONS  WHICH  ARB  IN  THEMSELVSd 
PROBUCriVB  OF  WELL-BEING  i 

'irt  has  been  remarked^  that  tlie  sensations  enu- 
merated above  communicate  a  perception  of 
well-being,  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  tKeir specific  causes;  butthsit  this  influ- 
ence isof  a  traiisltory  nature.  No  one  expects  to  en- 
joy incessant  pleasure,  gratification,  or  delight  from 
a  particular  object,  or  a  particular  idea,  however  vi- 
vid the  first  impression  may  have  been.  These  sen- 
sations do  not  therefore  denote  an  habitual  state  of 
mind,  but  merely  its  occasional  feelings.  Its  ha- 
bitual state  of  Well-being,  is.alohe  to  be  found  in 
the  habitual  exercise  of  its  best  aflections;  the  in- 
fluence and  permaneuj^y  of  which  are  productive 
of  various  degrees  of  Happiness,  and  constitute  the 
important  distinction  between  Happiness,  and  the 
iPleasures  of  Sensef. 

In  our  introductory  treatise  it  was  observed,  that 
the  habitual  dispositions  of  our  minds,  respecting 
well-being  and  happiness,  are  the  origins  of  those 
two  cardinal  affections  Love  and  Haired,  with  their 
satellites;  DewVe  dixid  Aversion :  that  Love  invariably 
respects  whatever  appears  to  possess  Good,  or  the 
jpower  of  communicating  it ;  whatever  has  a  ten- 
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dency  towards  actual  eajoyment;  or  towards  the 
possession  of  some  desirable  object,  capable   of 
producing  enjoyment :  that  it  is^exctted  liy4he»per- 
ception  or  suf)p6siti<Mt  cff  pJfrticuter  j)roperties  or 
qualities,  congenial  to  our  nature,  and  adapted  to 
render  existence  desirable :  and  ftiat  fiTatred  is  en- 
cited  by  qualities  of  an  opposftenaiiire  ahii  tenden- 
cy.   It  was  also  remarked  that  all  tlidSfle  passions 
and  ailections  which  are  im mediately  tfxcitect  by  the 
idea  of  Good,  af  e  in  themsislves  of  a?  ple^afsaoit  na- 
ture ;  and  those  in  which  the  idea  6(  tvil  is  pre-^ 
dominant,  are  in  themselves  painful ;  and  that  this 
law  is  uniformly  operative,  wbeiher  the  ideas  of 
good  and  evil  have  a  reference  to  the  &e)&^  or 
Social  prihciple;  whether  the  oligect  of  our  love 
relate  to  our  own  personal  welfare,  or  whe^er  it 
have  a  reference  to  the  state,  conduct,  or  character 
of  others  *     It  was  farther  observed,  tnat  tlie  per- 
manency of  well-being  or  of  unhap|iiness,  is  alone 
to  be  found  in  the  Affections ;  that  the  Passions  are, 
strictly  speaking,  momentary  agitations,  produced 
by  the  sudden  influence  of  their  exciting  causes, 
which  upon  their  subsiding,  leave  the  mind  under 
some  more  permanent  sensiatiOn,  of  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  nature,  as  often  as  the  object  appears 
to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  im^portsince :  t 

*  Seei^hil.  Treatise,  Chap.  1,  §  3,  4,  5.     Class  I.  Order*.. 
Fart  II.  Chap.  IH.  §  4.         i  See  Part  1 1.  Obs.  lU 
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■8nd  in  oar  Section  cm  the  influence  of  the  passions 
■on  Happiness,  we  gave  a  general  sketch  of  those 
passions  and  affections,  which  arc  immediately  pro- 
■ductive  of  pleasant  sensations,  such  as  our  nature 
eagerly  seeks  after;  and  also  of  those  which  are 
productive  of  unhappiness.* 

Having  thus  amply  considered  this  subject  in 
"Various  connections  and  for  different  purposes,  it 
■will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  eveiy  mi- 
^te  particular  at  present;  and  we  shall  confine 
■ourselves  to  the  resumption  of  those  ideas,  which 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject 
■immediately  under  consideration ;  subjoining  such 
■temarks  as  may  be  requisite,  in  the  present  con- 
Jiection. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
that  I^oveh,  in  itself,  a  most  pleasing  affection. 
'VV^hatever  be  the  object,  and  however  the  mind 
Inay  be  deceived  in  its  choice,  or  disappointed 
4ti  its  expectations,  the  affection  was  indulged  be- 
cause it  was  a  jjleasant  one.  For  where  the  delu- 
'feion  has  been  the  greatest,  and  disappointments 
'ttie  most  vexatious,  the  affection  itself  could  only 
%e  excited  by  the  appearance  of  something  Good, 
^Amiable,  Desirable;  some  quality  or  otiier,  which 
{iromised  to  contribute  to  our  welfare.     Hence  it 

•Part  II.  Ch.  HI.  ^-4. 
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is  that  thcf  sdle  contemplation  of  a  beloved  objeet 
communicates  pleasure.     The  whole  attention  is 
directed  towards  something  estimated  as  a  good  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the 
mind.     Love  contemplates  good  in  the  object^ 
good  in  the  means^  good  in  the  end.     In  every 
pursuit  of  personal  welfare^  Self-'love  is  the  centre 
to  which  every  beloved  quality  is  expected  to  gra- 
vitate; and  as  it  respects  the  Social  principle^  Love 
is  the  centre^  from  whence  every  emanation  of  the 
social  and  benevolent  affections  is  sent  forth.  It  is 
by  ihe  possession  dfwhat  we  love^  that  we  are  ani- 
mated with  joy ;  that  we  experience  coi\tentment> 
satisfaction^  and  complacency.     Esteem^  respect, 
gratitude^  admiration^  and  every  instance  of  com- 
placent regard,  are  n6  other  than  modificatioiKS  of 
this  divine  principle  !     In  a  word,  the  proper  di- 
rection, and  due  indulgence  of  the  affection  of 
Love,  constitute  thd  whole  of  well-being,  from  its 
humblest   to  its  most   exalted  state.      In  every 
source  of  well-being,  which  has  already  passed  un- 
der consideration^  it  is  this  delightful  leaven  which 
invigorates  the  whole  mass.     It  is  observable  in 
the  gratifications,  which  are  termed  sensual  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  cultivated  taste,,  in  those  pleasant 
emotions  and  affections  which  are  more  immedi- 
ately excited  by  the  contemplation,  or  possession 
of  specific  objects;  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge^ 
and  in  the  pleasing  exercise  of  every  one  of  ouir 
intellectual  faculties. 
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But  as  all  have  their  characteristics,  as  they  all 
[  contribute  in  various  ways,  and  in  different  de- 
I  grees,  to  our  enjoyment,  ihe  affection  of  Love  ap- 
I  pears  in  different  forms,  if  I  may  thus  express  my- 
t  self,  and  acquires  different  appellations,  corres- 
pondent with  these  peculiarities. 
The  Appetite  for  those  gratifications  which  cora- 
[  mence  and  terminate  in  sense,  acquires  the  distin- 
I  guishing  character  of  Sensuality,  which  is  chiefly 
I  expressed  by  the  terms  appetite,  jiassioii,  desire,  lust. 
r  But  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  alleviate  the 
I  grossness  of  the  ideas,  which  are  now  conveyed 
I  by  these  terms,  by  substituting  that  of  Love,  as 
I  Ae  Liove  of  wine,  the  Love  of  women,  the  Love. 
[  of  good  cheer,  &c.  A  relish  for  those  more  refi- 
I  Tied  eujoyments,  of  which  the  senses  are  the  imrae- 
I  diate  instnimenls,  is  distinguished  by  the  appro- 
I  prtate  term  Taste;  which,  though  borrowed  from 
la  sensual  gratification,  is  elevated  into  a  mental 
I  relish,  in  consequence  of  a  mental  participation. 
I  Slight  and  transient  pleasures,  the  mere  ephemera 
I  of  enjoyment,  are  termed  Amusements;  and  dis- 
I  positions  of  the  mind  towards  them  are  expressed 
I  by  liking,  fancying,  being  pleased  with  :  the  former 
I  expressions  denoting  an  affection  of  the  slightest 
lijEind,  the  other  the  momeutary  amusement  the  ob- 
ject bestows. 

When  wc    express  a  prevalent    affection,  or 
trong  attachment  to  scientific  pursuits  in  general^ 
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by  the  Love  of  Science,  it  is  alone  in  an  aggregate 
sense.  We  consider  scienj&e  as  one  oi^^t,  possjesr 
sing  the  most  aftractive  qualities ;  but  wben  tb4& 
aggregate  idea  Camiot  be  retained^  tbsit  mode  of 
expression  is  generally  relinquished^  It  is  very 
seldom  applied  to  any  partieidUr  blanch  of  sci- 
ence. The  predilectioii  is  marl^^  in  more  com- 
mon phrslseoldgy^  by  being  \fimd  of,  delighling  in. 
Hot  are  these  terms  applied  tq  ^y  imoiediate  ob- 
ject^ but  to  the  state  and  dispositioif  of  Ac  mind. 
They  re(&e  to  the  ardour  of  puisuil^  and  not  to 
any  single  object :  as  he  is  fond  of  kunting,  of 
inusic^  dancings  painting,  &c. 

It  appears  from  these  esamples^  that  Love,  in 
ltd  appropriate  nse^  is  preferred  to  denote  a  stvoi^ 
attachment  to  some  particular  object.  It  is  here 
used  with  invariable  propriety ;  and  in  this  case  it 
indicates  a  permanent  affection  towards  an  object, 
which  seems  to  possess  amiable  qualities ;  some- 
thing which  is  immediately  calculated  to  consti- 
tute well-being,  for  a  continuance. 

Such  objects  may,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
have  a  primary  reference  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 
When  they  relate  to  Ourselves,  they  respect  the 
powers,  properties,  and  qualities,  which  seem  to 
GODtribute  immediately  and  essentially,  to  our  own 
good,  by  extricating  or  protecting  us  from  evil,  or 
by  rendering  us  progressive  in  the  possession  of 
Well-being ;  and  they  exert  an  influence  upon  this 


n^\4f^^^  ift  y?rlo^§.  A^gre? ^  w^  mapners>  ac- 
accQjriJijp^  tgt  th?i?:  $ilpgi»^  ftf  jmxportapce,  ac- 
oQ^ing  a^  they  v*  yice^Rt  Wtb  Vis.  app(?ar  at- 
t^9abl<;  hy  cigie  ^a^ertionis^  or  as  thjpy  are  ipcqre  im- 
xa«4i^My  i*  pJCOspeqt  Thys  ac?.  th?y  productive 
<^f^Q)f4  cpot^lnieftt,  fiati^tifti;^  copiplaqei^cy, 
4e^i|'^  a«4  Ijop^, 

Tl:^¥  sW;e  w  ^U*MUps  whU:h  respect  Otbws,  piay 
relate  tgt  p^ijlia^tif?^  ip  th^x  ^tua^ions,  vfhich, 
frQw  QMV  intiijw^e  pwR^ ictipn  with  them,  pr  th^ 
int^res^  yip  (jafce  in  their  \velfare,  are  papaW?  of  inr 
spirii;jg  u?  vrilh  th?  s^wp  afffectioAs,  ip  a  3iecoudary 
manner,  ^4  ^  it  v^r?  by  the  reflection  of  sympa- 
thy;  or  thfy  i:^ar4  ij^rtai^  W?»tal  qqalitiesj^  dis- 
po^ticjiiSj,  9^  cbayacfCT^  which  appear  ppcuU^rly 
an^iabl^  in  our  eyes,  and  ^hiph  are  calculate  to 
Jkipdl.e  love  %nd  p^rspnal  attaphwen^  tP  an  eminent 
dcCT^f ;  pr  to  iQspj[re  i|s  with  esteem^  yesp^ct,  ve- 
neration, g?:atitude,  and  admiration. 

As^  all  th^se  affections,  not  only  cpntribute  to 
PHr  w^l-being  in  ^h^ir  ipimediate  indulgence^  but 
cpnstitut^  the  essential  ingredients  of  happiness^ 
th?y  m^rit  every  attention ;  and  this  will  authorize 
us  to  r^^pm^  a  general  survey  of  their  peculiar 
characterii^tics. 

Joy^  from  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  it§ 
nature^  is  universally  denominated  a  Passion.  But 
it  merits  r^cpnsid^^^tion  in  this  place,  as  the  plea- 

V4j 
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sure  It  communicates  is  mental^  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  its  immediate  excitement;  and  as  it 
is  frequently  introductory  of  the  most  kindly  and 
permanent  affections.  Joy  is  the  only  passion 
which  contains  pure  unmixed  deligtit;  and  this 
renders  It  the  most  grateful  of  all  our  emotions. 
It  is  the  vivid  and  animating  pleasure^  inspired  by 
the  sudden  perception  of  something  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, or  of  something  which  is  immediately 
productive  of  good ;  or  which  promises  to  contri- 
bute to  our  future  well-being.  It  is  a  pleasing  de- 
lirium, arising  from  abriskand  lively  flow  of  spirits, 
diffusing  a  pleasurable  sensation  over  the  whole 
frame;  and  attuning  the  mind  to  every  thing 
agreeable.  It  is  a  social  pleasure  which  loves  a 
witness^  and  is  augmented  to  extacies  by  the  obvi- 
ous participation  of  those  around  us,  disposing  to 
gladness,  mirth,  and  hilarity.  At  the  first  impulse 
of  joy,  |he  imagination  runs  wild;  a  thousand 
pleasing  thoughts  are  suggested,  and  expectations 
innumerable  play  about  the  fancy.  Where  such 
expectations  have  not  totally  failed,  some  obvious 
good  remains,  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  in  its 
calmer  hours;  and  the  acquisition  may  be  suffl- 
cient  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  Contentment,  Satis- 
faction,  and  Complacency. 

The  lowest  state  of  a  pleasing  permanency  in 
well-being,  of  which  we  are  conscious  upon  reflec- 
|ion,  is  expressed  by  the  term  Contentment. 
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We  have  described  Contentment  to  bean  acqui-r 
l^scence  of  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  possessed, 
lif  implies  a  perception  that  our  lot  might,  to  ex- 
ternal appearance,  have  been  better,  or  that  it  may 
not  have  answered  our  expectations;  yet  it  con- 
fesses that  we  possess  a  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  comfort,  and  that  we  should  be  unreasonable 
and  imprudent  to  depreciate  them. 

This  inferior  state  of  well-being  requires,  either 
ti)at  we  should  be  totally  exempt  from  pain,  and 
all  corporeal  or  mental  sufferings ;  or  that  we  con- 
tinue in  the  possession  of  some  good  that  Is  more 
than  an  equivalent ;  and  is  capable,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  indemnifying  us  for  all  that  we  suffer, 
or  may  have  suffered.  It  supposes  that  we  are 
supplied  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  our 
existence  and  support,  and  with  whatever  may  be 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  It  implies  that  we  are  free  from 
predominant  uneasiness  of  mind,  from  any  cause 
ivhatever;  whether  it  be  from  losses,  vexations, 
disappointments,  self-reproach,  or  such  inordi- 
nate desires  as  might  render  our  present  state  irk- 
some to  us.  It  implies  an  exemption  from  corro- 
ding cares,  and  tormenting  apprehensions  about 
futurity. 

Contentment  prefers  a  comparison  of  the  good 
we  possess,  with  that  inferiority  of  state  and  con- 
dition which  might  have  been  our  lot,  ratlver  than 
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with  the  abundance  which  extravagani  desires;  ha4 
painted  to  the  imagination.  It  also  compares  our 
portion  of  good  with  that  of  others^  whose  expec- 
tations and  claims  were  better  founded ;  and  thusi 
it  checks  a  propensity  to  murmuring.  It  leams  to 
contemplate  th^  splendid  advantages  of  th^  more 
fortunate^  without  envy ;  and  thus  it  s^cquires  a 
placid  state  of  mind  to  which  they  may  be  strangers; 
and  for  which  the  most  exalted  stations^  and  oiost 
valuable  possessions^  can  afibrd  no  equiyalcint. 
Contentment  valuer  our  comforts  at  th^  tin^e 
they  are  with  us^  and  does  not  leave  if  to  a  painful 
privation;  to  appreciate  their  worth  when  they 
cannot  be  enjoyed.  Consequently  it  secures  u$ 
from  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  certain  for  an  ima-j 
ginary  or  precarious  good ;  and  from  omitting  to 
avail  ourselves  of  those  qualities  in  objects  which 
might  have  been  beneficial,  through  an  extrava- 
gant, monopolizing  impatience,  of  obtaining  other 
apparent  means  of  happiness;  means  of  whose 
adaptation  to  that  purpose  we  may  be  ignorant, 
or  may  have  formed  the  most  erroneous  notions. 
Contentment  therefore  derives  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  present  stock  of  good;  and  can 
only  be  induced  to  seek  for  something  farther,  when 
the  superior  advantages  are  most  obvious,  and  the 
means  of  acquirement  are  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  prudence.  Thus  is  Contentment  not  only  a 
pleasant  state  of  mind  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  security. 
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ag^iust  alt  the  pains  and  torments  to  which  immor 
derate  desires  are  exposed^  against  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  arising  from  premature  pur-* 
suits,  and  that  fretful^  peevish^  anxious,  habit  of 
mindj  which  blights  and  mildews  the  whole  stocl; 
ID  our  possession.  . 

*  Satisfaction  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  Well- 
being.  It  may  be  inspired  by  the  general  state  and 
situation  of  thingsaround  us^ being  advantageous  to 
the  extent  of  pur  wishes;  or  by  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  some  particular  desire.  In  the  first  case^  Sa- 
tisfaction indicates  its  superiority  to  contentment, 
by  being  more  exempt  from  those  alloys  of  evil, 
or  deductions  from  good,  to  which  contentment 
may  be  obliged  to  submit.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Completion  of  contentment;  such  a  fulness  of 
jgood,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  any  painful  desires. 
It  constitutes,  accordingly,  permanent  Well-being, 
^nd  is  a  disposition  of  mind  which  contemplates 
the  pursuits  of  the  restless  and  the  ambitious, 
with  triumph;  looks  upon  pomp  and  splendor  with 
a  steady  imdazzled  eye;  and  is  convinced  that  the 
most  enlarged  possessions,  are  seldom  able  to  pur- 
chase the  blessings  it  has  secured. 

The  Satisfaction  we  feel,  in  the  accomplishment 
pf  some  ai*dent  wish,  that  reason  has  allowed,  in  an 
inunediate  refreshment,  and  a  delightful  repose  to 
the  mind,  between  the  intervals  of  our  pursuits. 
\yhfre  the  object  ba?  been  imports^nt,  and  the  r 
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sire  innocent^  this  satisfaction  has  also  a  degree  of 
permanency  in  its  nature.  We  ^perceive  a  mani% 
fest  advancement  in  the  scale  of  w^ll-tbeing.  We 
derive  a  lasting  pleasure^  from  the  comparison 
made  between  our  present  and  our  former  state. 
We  are  inspired  with  courage  respecting  our 
future  plans ;  and  perhaps  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  future  prospects,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  sanguine  hopes  concemiBg 
them.  All  of  which  are  the  occasions  of  present 
comfort. 

That  the  affection  of  Complacency  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  enjoyment,  every  one  must  be  cwivihced 
that  adverts  to  the  observations  already  made  con- 
cerning it.  Complacency  is  the  acme  of  satk^ 
faction^  rendered  peculiarly  grateful  by  the  appro- 
bation of  our  reason.  It  can  alone  be  inspired  by 
the  perception,  that  some  mental  faculty  has 
been  exerted,  intentionally  exerted,  in  the  produce 
tion^or  communication  of  Good:  that  our  know- 
ledge, our  observation  from  experience,  our  judg* 
ment,  our  imagination  and  inventive  Powers, 
have  been  employed  in  discoveries,  determihar- 
lions,  decisions,  plans,  and  executions,  that  may 
prove  of  Utility  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  the 
Satisfaction  which  arises,  not  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  favorite  desire  simply,  but  by  the 
addition  of  Worth  to  the  design,  or  execution. 
After  taking  a  survey,  or  a  retrospect  of  conduct^ 
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Vith  its  motives,  and  issues,  it  pronounces  with  a 
firm  tone.   This  is  Good.  * 

When  Complacency  respects  the  conduct  or 
state  of  others,  it  derives  happiness  from  iheir  me- 
rits, and  the  success  of  their  meritorious  exertions; 
in  which  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  selfish  and 
Irritating  passions  of  hatred,  envy,  and  jealousy- 
It  is  the  strongest  cement  also  of  every  natural 
and  social  affection.  When  the  instinctive  fond- 
ness of  parents,  habitual  attachments  of  associates, 
the  attractions  of  personal  charms,  are  manifestly 
connected  with  intrinsic  merit  in  the  objects,  this 
justifies,  elevates,  and  ennobles  the  predilection, 
and  renders  it  most  permanent,  and  most  delight- 
ful. The  mind  fully  approves  of  the  strength  of 
thealTection,  without  being  at  variance  with  itself, 
without  struggling  to  subdue  an  attachment,  which 
ought  not  to  be  indulged;  and  without  censuring 
an  excess  which  the  character  of  the  object  cannot 
^auithorize  or  palliate. 

B-  Complacency,  alone  possesses  the  secret  of 
B<deriving  consolation  from  various  states  and  cir- 
Blcumstances,  which  are  in  themselves  sources  of 
P'disconifort,  vexation,  and  sorrow.  It  can  pass 
through  briars  and  thorns  with  chearful  alacrity, 
-when  they  conduct  to  paths  of  happiness.  In  the 
riieepsst  gloom,  it  alleviates  the  mind,  by  the  per- 

»Seit  Pbil.  Trest.  Page  66. 
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.  eeptton  of  bright  scenes  beyoad  it.  OamphicGM^ 
Villi  acquiesce  in  present  labovrEi;^  {MUtis^  and  traa^ 
iAe%,  by  viewiiig  them  «s  ^e  nareamf  mesfis  of 
obtaiinnig  some  f atiire>  poEmamkit  good^  m^tadi 
will  more  than  indemnify  for  Ae  piea^nt  dmtvos. 
its  exciting  causes  lare  tdesigned  «xer^kms  fbrtw me 
beneficial  purpose^  {flaafticd  and.^aBtfedueted  wrtb 
"wisdom ;  and  i^eo  tbeBe  cfaaracierisiaM  aw  dk^ 
•otts,  it  can  always  acquieac6^  andsMiciKiJesitc^dioe. 

The  beneAts  taf  ^m  afifbction  ¥^bmik  is  Jdbte 
td  iffiscover  Gtvod,  v^le  it  Hms  mumuid  m 
;siJrroundtng  Evife^  and  to  iM^ioe  in  vdminal  tevH 
as  the  ifistrument  «if  good^  are  tef>  !imiBtev€aiB^  and 
•extetistve  to. permit  enlai^gement,  and .ave  too  jn^ 
tevesling  to  be  fitlly  appreciated. 

Although  Desire  bas  nothing  pleasing  in  ikaeif, 
jtB  characteristic  bemg  that  restless  sbnsalioii,  (Kfaioh 
is  excited  by  the  perception  of  something  uiiplea-- 
«ant  and  imperfect  in  oi^r  state;  and  a'llboagh* ex- 
travagant desires  and  fruitless  wishei^  constitute 
much  of  the  misery  of  human  life  ;  yet  wben  de-» 
^res  are  rational  and  moderate,  <when  th^  arerdi- 
Tected  towards  proper  objects^  and  when  stimulatfii 
to  proper  pursuits^  the  pleasure  attending  lebher 
mental  or  corpoi^al  exertions^  united  widn  the 
hope  of  i^ccess,  more  than  (counterbalancas  ibe 
uneasiness  they  occasion.  Desire  isdistingimtBSil 
from  an  inactive  and  impotent  wish,  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  object  desired  is  in  itself  attainable; 
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id^t  it  U  vAtyki  fhe  reach  of  duie  exertions;  and  thus 
iisit  net^essanly  asis^ockiled  vith  some  degree  oihope; 
laerivihg  *thd  liargfef  -portioli  of  the  pleasurable  sen- 
%*tiotift  tvhich  Itfay  accompany  it,  fipom  this  sowoe. 

flbj&e  is  t>bviously  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
^6M  aflfec^bnis ;  although  it  he  not  totally  exempt 
i^MXi  doubtful  apprehensions.  From  its  animating 
and  invigorating  nature,  it  has  justly  1)eeh  consi- 
dered as  the  t(^dial  of  l^e.  Wherever  it  can  be 
indulged,  it  adiiiinisters  conflation.  It  alleviates 
pttsent  dii^triess ;  enables  xis  both  to  wait  with  pa- 
iftenfce,  atid  to  make  vigorous  exertions  for  a  re- 
lease. \t  stimulates  to  fresh  acquisitions,  and  an 
i^ntai^gemcttt  of  our  sphere  of  happiness.  It  Is 
per|)'etually  occupied  rn  the  contemplation  of 
iGood ;  ^nd  thus  it  enters,  by  anticipation,  into 
thoi^  feeliffgs,  which  the  desired  Good  is  expect- 
ed to  produce.  When,  these  are  greatly  predomi- 
liamt,  hope  quickens  into  joy,  and  partakes  of  all 
iWexhilatating  cttfects,  in  proportion  as  expectation 
rises  superior  to  doubt. 

fhte 'kindly  influence  of  Hope  is  perpetual.  We 
^atiiiot  suppose  ourselves  placed  in  a  situation, 
'^here  tl  can  be  rendered  incapable  of  administer- 
ittg  to  our  liappiness.  When  we  enjoy  Good,  the 
"hope  of  its  continuance,  inexpressibly  enhances  its 
iraTu^i  and  large  indeed  must  be  ourstpck  of  bles- 
sings, vi^hich  shall  totally  exclude  the  hope  of  some- 
Ihtng  more.    It  is  universally  operative ;  extend- 
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ing  itself  to  every  possible  object  of  desire  an^ 
pursuit^  whether  for  inferior  gratifications  or  mea^ 
tal  pleasures.  Joy  itself  is  transient;  the  affecr 
tions  of  contentment,  satisfaction,  complacency,  re»^ 
pect  particular  states  or  specific  objects. merely; 
jt  is  by  the  means  of  Hope,  that  we  arrive  to  these 
pleasant  sensations^  that  we  anticipate  perma- 
nency^ or  seek  accumulation. 

Although  Well-being  or  Happiness  relate  to 
something  permanent,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  transient  gratifications  of  sense ;  yet  this 
permanency,  like  that  of  health  and  vigour  in  the 
corporeal  frame,  can  only  be  perpetuated  by  s( 
succession  of  means.     The  mind  would  stagnate, 
would  become  listless  and  inactive,  were  every  de- 
sire accomplished  so  completely,  that  it  should  be 
precluded  from  extending  its  expectations  towards 
something  farther.     That  which  first  pleased  by  its 
novelty,  would  lose  this  cause  or  addition  to  our 
pleasures,  when  it  became  no  longer  novel.     The 
contentment  of  the  present  period,  would  degeu^ 
erate  into  indolence,  did  it  preclude  farther  desires 
and  exertions :    That  which  may  have  communica- 
ted the  most  lively  satisfaction,  by  removing  the 
causes,  or  the  feeling,  of  distress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  influence,  must  produce  more  feebltf 
and  languid  sensations,  as  the  more  aggravwing 
circumstances  of  that  distress,  begin  to  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  f  That  which  gave  the  greatest 
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'satisPaction,  by  promising  protracted  advantages, 
must  gradually  diminish  in  its  value,  as  the  bounds 
of  their  duration  are  approached:  The  satisfactory 
accomplishment  of  one  wish,  cannot  annihilate 
many  others  equally  pertinent :  The  more  the  sub- 
jects of  complacency  are  multiplied,  the  more  is 
our  felicity  augmented  :  Active  minds  alone  can 

»be  happy ;    these  must  have  occupations ;  these 
occupations  to  communicate  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency, must  appear  interesting;    that  is,  they 
jDUSt  have  some  Good  for  their  object :  A  pleasing 
energy  of  soul  is  not  to  be  enfeebled  by  present 
possessions  and  acquisitions;    It  is  not  to  be  bri- 
bed into  supineness,  by  the  largest  portion  of  the 
^  means  and  occasions  of  Good  that  can  be  obtain- 
j^iCd;  for  when  the  mind  ceases  to  experience  the 
'     repeated  stimulus  of  Good,  either  in  new  acquisi- 
tions, or  in  communications  to  others,  all  that  it 
possesses  cannot  prevent  the  gradual  diminution 
jof  enjoyment:  Nor  can  any  possessions,  however 
tample,  compensate  for  the  vigour  of  fresh  pursuits, 
m&ie  exhilarating  pleasures  of  hope,  and  the  occa- 
sional transports  of  joy  from  new  sources  of  appa- 
rent Good;  or  communicate,  to  a  perpetuity,  scn- 
lations  equally  productive  of  happiness  :     That 
Cwhith  promised  a  perpetuity  of  bliss,  or  promised 
I  be  the  perfection  of  happiness,  would  finally 
leccive  us,  were  it  to  annihilate  Hope! 


M 
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Sueh  tinre  the  pltd^tirable  )S€ffisatioDs  i^  Itive  M 
intperilsiiM ;  and  although  tine  expect  wmetfalfig 
ftiofe  from  the  obfect  thah  the  cxcitetflettt  of  thes« 
passions  and  affections;  ahhough  ^ve  be  stittitthted 
by  the  hopes  of  some  positivte  p!eattn-e,  yet  the^ 
ate  the  choicest  rewards  of  our  e*ettibns.  Post-* 
tive  pleasures  are  alotie  valuable  ih  them^ves, 
when  they  leave  these  beneficial  efftets,  after  their 
more  vigorous  exertions  shall  hate  subsided. 

SECT-  m- 

ON   THS   WELL-BBIKG    DEKIVEO   ¥»0U    PAKEJWUOi 

ATTACHMENTS. 

TT  is  obvions  from  the  preceding  tettmrfcs>  thai 
neither  pleasure  hor  happiness,  can  originate 
from  a  mere  act  of  the  will,  itidependent  of  every 
exterior  cause.  The  pleasures  of  sense  must  be 
awakened  and  gratified  by  things  external.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  must  arise  from  the  percep- 
tion of  a  fitness  or  adaptation  of  Certain  known  pttW- 
ersj  properties,  situations,  and  circumstances,  tb 
some  principles  and  propensities  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  All  enjoyment  implies  that  there  is 
something  to  be  enjoyed.  The  Whole  doctrine  of 
the  passions  and  affections  evinces,  that  the  ittti- 
mate  connection  of  man  with  the  universe,  retidet^ 
it  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  a  solitary  exfetefice. 
Of  himself  he  is  impotent  and  joyless.     The  hu- 
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tiian  affections,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vinej  rrtitst 
lay  hold  of  surrounding  objects,  or  human  happi- 
ness, like  the  viii^,  would  lie  prostrate,  never  to 
rise.  But  they  lay  hold  of  nothing  that  does  not 
promise  support,  protection,  consolation,  and  en- 
joyment. This  propensity  in  our  nature  is  happily 
expressed  by  the  term  allachment. 

We  have  frequently  remarked  that,  whatever  is 
deemed  capable  of  promoting  well-beirtg,  or  a 
grateful  state  of  existence,  is  contemplated  by  lis 
as  a  Good;  and  although  it  may,  at  first,  be  viewed 
siniply  as  a  mean  productive  of  an  end,  yet  it  does 
not  remain  an  object  upon  which  our  rational  and 
discriminating  powei-s  solelyare  engaged,  it  attracts 
also  the  affectinm  of  the  heart.  It  is  valued  as  con- 
taining Good  in  reserve ;  as  a  treasure  Over  which 
we  delight  to  have  a  command,  that  we  may  enjoy 
it  when  convenierice,  disposition,  or  opportunity 
shall  occur.  In  consequerice  of  lis  possessing 
these  latent  powers,  the  pleasing  ideas  of  safety,  or 
pf  addition  to  our  stock  of  enjoyment  are  excited. 
Thus  whatever  contributes  to  render  out  present 
well-being  permanent,  or  is  considered  as  posses- 
sing the  means  of  soni^  future  good,  becomes  of 
itself  a  good.  It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  well- 
being  by  theaffections  attached  to  it,  and  bya  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  which  it  inspires. 

These  pleasing  qualities,  and  these  means  of 
gODd,are  as  numerous  a;  the  objecla  or  circum- 
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stances  sorrounding  iis.  We  can  scarcely  can-^ 
ceiye  of  a  situation^  scene^  or  event,  which  may- 
npt^  in  some  connection  or  other,  possess  some 
kindly  adaptation,  and  become  the  occasion  or  the 
instrument  either  of  pleasure  or  of  utility. 

The  investigations  already  made,  will  evince  that 
these  qualities  and  adaptations  may  relate  to  our 
animal  nature,  to  our  state  and  connections  as  so- 
cial beings,  to  the  various  powers  and  employ- 
ments of  our  ininds,  and  to  the  opinions  entertain- 
ed respecting  our  relation  to  a  Superior  Being^t 
and  a  future  state  of  existence.  In  all  of  which 
are  contained  numberless  sources,  of  individttal 
attachments.* 

The  qualities  in  objects  which  immediately  re- 
late to  animal  gratification^  have  already  been 
ipade  conspicuous.  It  has  been  shewn  that,  from 
the  transient  nature  of  our  animal  appetites,  lik-' 
ings,  dislikings,  ardent  cravings,  and  disgusts  may 
become  alternate,  according  to  the  physical  state 
of  our  frames ;  and  consequently,  the  qualities 
correspondent  with  these  animal  desires  and  pro- 
pensities are  never  entitled  to  the  term  affection. 
We  may  at  times  like,  relish,  or  be  pleased  with  sweety 
or  sour,  or  pungent ,  or  cold,  or  warm,,  but  we  can- 
not have  an  affection  for  them. 

The  powers  and  properties  which  give  us  delight 
iQ  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  not 

*  See  Phil*  T.  Chap,  I.  \  t.  Oldeds  ofXove  and  Haired^ 
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to  be  particularized.  They  furnish  a  xehole,  as  it 
were.  We  love  a  particular  study  in  the  aggregate, 
without  being  able  to  analyze  its  parts,  in  such  a 
Tnanner  as  to  pJace  our  affections  upon  an  indivi- 
dual quality.  The  general  influence,  or  the  ge- 
neral beneficiai  result,  uniformly  strikes  the  mind, 
and  we  love  the  whole,  as  being  in  some  way  or 
other  the  means  of  Good. 

Those  which  are  most  obvious  to  our  perceptions, 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  enter  into  a  minutedctail.  We  shall  therefore 
^ecify  some  of  the  most  common  and  influential. 
Of  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  as 
creating  a  diversity  in  our  affections,  it  is  observ- 
able that,  some  are  simply  o]>crative  in  directing 
our  affections  towards  partieular  objects,  or  in 
CTeating  a  diversity  in  them  at  different  periods  ; 
»uch  as  sex,  temperament,  experience,  education, 
fcc.  &c.  but  there  are  others  which  excite  such 
specific  ideas  of  a  pleasant  nature,  that  they  may 
of  themselves,  berome  the  objects  of  attachment, 
■of  a  longer  or  a  shorter  duration. 
■'  Of  this  position  we  may  adduce  national  cus- 
toms, and  the  force  of  habit  as  striking  examples. 
'  It  has  been  remarked  that  national  customs,  not 
;Only  reconcile  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  an 
Stxtensive  district,  to  states,  situations,  and  prac- 
\  »  See  I'hil.  Treat.  Pait  II.  Chaii.  II. 
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tjicefi,  vrhich  inspire  hofror  in  the  ninds:  of  stmmm 
gexSf  but  this  principle  foraii  a^  very  hrge 
portion  of  tii^  comfort  ^nd  happiness  of  the 
natives.  Eye^y  thing  about  thpm  sepqis  perfectly 
natural  tg  fhem.  Every  object^  in  the  least  desi-r 
r^ble,  w^  th^  objiect  of  their  first  love.  The 
attachment  grows  up  %vitl)  them,  and  a  separ> 
ration  is  felt  and  resented  as  an  ^ct  pf  violence^ 
It  is  this  principle  >¥hich  spreads  a  chairm  over  the 
place  of  oiir  b^rth^  ^nd  the  familiar  scenes  of  our 
childhood.  Nor  can  the  absenpe  of  many  yeans, 
or  being  plac^  ifi  ^  superior  situation,  or  being 
conversant  with  much  superior  objects,  totally 
pffzce  the  pleasing  impression. 

In  like  manner  is  the  force  of  Ifobit  not  on|v 
the  cause  pf  our  being  reconciled,  of  bearing 
with  a  degree  of  patience,  many  circumstances  in 
pur  lo^,  which  canno^  be  said  ^o  possess  any  pleasr 
ing  qualities;  but  we  enjoy  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  the  performance  of  many  things  reDdere4 
familiar  by  |iabit,  which  would  be  displeasing^ 
painful,  or  repugnant  to  the  Inexperienced.  Thui| 
we  acquire  a  powerful  Attachment,  an  unweaned 
Affection  for  pepuliarities  which  have  no  other 
plaim  upon  us,  but  from  the  force  of  habit.  These 
we  contemplate  as  belonging  so  intimately  to 
ourselves,  that  we  feel  an  irksome  vacuity  in  theif 
absence,  and  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  satisfactioif 
i|i  ^heir  being  replaced.     The  man  who  has  ^ 
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attachment  to  a  favorite  room,  to  a  particular 
pipe,  &c.  feels  daily  the  force  of  these  assertions. 

The  love  of  Novelty  and  a  fondness  for  Fashion, 
though  they  are  very  strong  attachments  for  the 
instant,  the  one  impelling  lo  pursue  the  novel  ob^ 
ject  with  a  degree  of  impatience,  and  the  other 
disposing  to  every  extravagance  and  absurdity,  yet 
they  are  compelled  to  fly  away  by  (he  evanescent 
nature  of  their  objects.  Where  novelty  is  the 
only  recommendation,  it  must  cease  to  charm 
when  the  object  is  no  longer  novel ;  and  the  fond- 
ness for  imitation  in  dress  and  manners,  becomes 
as  versatile  as  the  dressand  manners  which  appear, 
at  the  instant,  to  be  so  enchanting. 
,  The  love  of  Singularity  is  a  pleasure  communi- 
cated to  a  vain  mind,  from  an  opposite  principle. 
Instead  of  confounding  itself  with  the  multitude,  it 
aims  at  standing  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to 
become  the  sole  object  of  attention.  U  affects 
some  species  of  superiority,  by  which  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  those  very  persons  over  which 
it  seeks  to  triumph,  and  whom  it  professes  to  des- 
pise while  it  seeks  their  applause,  fint  so  long  as 
the  impressions  last,  they  communicate  a  species 
of  gratification,  until  it  is  perceived  that  this  sin- 
gularity has  attracted  contempt. 

Popular  Prejudices  exert,  in  a  smaller  circle, 
all  the  force  of  national  customs,  which  are  mostly 
X  4. 
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popular  prejudices  upon  a  much  laiybroile;  and 
like^them  they  reconcile  us  to  various  absurdities 
and  extravagancies  in  sentiment  and  conduct ;  they 
become  the  most  inviolate  bonds  of  union^  and 
constitute  the  charm  of  many  spcial  and  personal 
attachments. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  associated  affections^ 
that  they  have  the  power  of  changing  the  com- 
plexion of  every  thing  around  us.  Our  strong 
affections  for  a  particular  object^  confer^  in  our  es- 
timation, a  degree  of  merit  upon  every  object,  and 
every  circumstance  connected  with  it.  These  seem 
to  have  imbibed  some  of  its  amiable  qualities. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  smallest  token  of  affection  in- 
spires delight,  and  ispres0rved  as  a  treasure;  every 
thing  that  reminds  us  of  past  scenes  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  is  itself  cherished  as  an  object  wor- 
thy of  our  attachments,  and  thus  communicates  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure.* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  causes  which  create  a  di- 
versity in  our  affections,  f  it  was  remarked  that  the 
principle  of  Se/f'love,  has  an  immediate  tendency 
to  magnify  the  good  or  evil  which  relates  to  our- 
selves. We  attempted  to  vindicate  this  disposition 
from  the  charge  of  censurable  pride  and  vanity ; 
and  to  show,  that  a  strong  attachment  to  whatever 
is  our  own,  because  it  is  our  own,  is  one  of  thq^ 

*Sec  Phil.  Treat.  Part  II.  Ch.  ll.  §  13. 
+  See  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  ^ .  7, 
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happiest  propensities  of  our  nature  ;  as  it  enables 
trifles  themselves  to  administer  to  our  comfort, 
and  satisfaction.  We  shall  therefore  adduce  this 
as  an  instance  of  the  earliest  attachment  of  the 
human  mind,  and  as  being  universal  in  its  influence. 
However  insignificant  the  object,  the  moment  I 
can  pronounce  it  to  be  my  oxen,  a  value  is  stamped 
upon  it.  The  pleasing  idea  of  personal  right  and 
property  suggests  itself,  and  we  no  longer  feelj  as 
if  we  were  shut  out  from  the  creation.  This  inte- 
rcbting  perception  commences  with  the  Child  and 
his  play  thing,  and  it  extends  to  the  Man  who 
aims  at  monopolizing  the  whole  creation,  and 
who  shows,  by  the  extravagance  of  his  desires,  to 
what  an  unbounded  extent  this  principle  may  be- 
come operative.  It  commences  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  smallest  piece  of  coin  that  circulates, 
^nd  spreads  to  the  accumulation  of  millions.  It 
communicates  to  the  most  moderate,  and  the  most 
exorbitant,  a  similar  pleasure;  though  in  the  for- 
mer, it  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Every  man  is 
fond  of  what  he  can  call  his  ozcn  ;  and  the  poorest 
possess  a  something  which  they  can  call  their  own; 
and  which  as  such,  is  capable  of  affording  them  a 
considerable  share  of  gratification.  The  labourer 
.  has  as  strong  an  attachment  to  his  lowly  cottage, 
and  all  its  humble  furniture,  as  the  prince  to  his 
palace,  and  its  costly  ornaments.     He  also  says 
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^  this  is  mine;  and  it  equally  adiiiiiiisteTS>  in  my 
inferior  state^  to  my  comfort  and  convenience/' 

The  attachment  to  Wealtbj  exclusively  consist 
dered>  is  an  attachment  to  the  means  which  com^ 
municate  the  power  to  purchase  many  g^tifica-* 
tiona^  and  sources  of  delight.  The  force  of  this 
attachment^  when  it  is  not  directed  by  reaaoR^  is 
exemplified  in  the  avaricious  man^  whose  whole 
enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  sQ^e  idea  of  personal 
property.  His  afiections  stiike  such  deep  root 
into  the  means  themselves^  that  he  cannot  wflfer  a 
separation^  though  it  were  to  purchase  the  most 
extensive  good,  by  which  these  very  meaiis  cw 
alone  be  rendered  valuable. 

The  love  of  Pozoer  consists  in  a  predilection  for 
that  station  in  which  the  ambitious  man  s^eks,  to 
gratify  his  pride,  by  triumphantly  exerting  his  ow» 
volition  in  every  direction,  and  vainly  insulting 
that  of  others. 

The  love  of  Titles  and  Distinctions  rises  from 
their  being  honorary  distinctions.  They  are  the 
gratifications  of  SelWove,  from  that  propensity  in 
the  social  pinnciple,  which  induces  to  value  the 
opinions  of  others.  These  distinctions  of  titles  or 
offices,  place  ^Se^upon  a  pedestal  to  be  admired,, 
or  gaxecl  at  by  surrounding  spectators.  When 
this  love  qf  applause  is  associated  with  the  love  of 
that  commupity  whose  applause  is  courted ;  when 
it  is  sought  as  the  meed  of  some  popular  virtue^ 
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or  beneficent  exertion,  self-complacency  is  doubt- 
less enriched  and  confirmed  bv  tl)e  approbation  of 
;a  grateful  Public.  It  is  otherwise  the  exhibition 
of  vanity;  but  stilj  it  commuijicates  a  degree  of 
pleasure  to  the  man,  who  seeks  pre-eminence,  not- 
withstanding it  may  expose  him  to  inany  causes 
of  infelicity. 

Again,  we  are  not  only  attached  to  those  things 
which  promise  essential  good,  by  fostering  some 
predominant  desire,  or  flattering  our  hopes  of 
some  extensij/e  advantage,  we  are  peculiarly  fond 
^so  of  all  the  sources  of  our  Amusements.  Num- 
berless are  the  trifles  witli  which  the  human  mind 
js  capable  of  being  delighted;  if  trifles  they  can  be 
termed  which  administer  to  our  enjoyment.  We 
frequently  consider  indulgences  of  this  kind  as 
soothers  of  our  cares;  and  we  cherish  such  objects 
liothas  the  rewards  and  the  repose  of  our  labours. 
That  man  will  not  deem  hinjself  unhappy,  who  has 
Jhe  means  and  the  leisure,  to  followspme  particular 
predilection  in  tlje  intervals  of  his  toils  and  cares. 
Cullivatofs  of  flowers,  collectors  of  prints,  of  paint- 
ings, of  various  curiosities,  natural  or  artificial, 
the  ingenious  mechanic,  &c,  exemplify  and  expe- 
rience the  force  of  these  remarks.  It  might  per- 
haps be  asserted,  that  few  persons  feel  themselves 
happy,  without  this  attachment  to  some  favourite 
object  or  employment,  to  which  they  may  have 
recQurae  in  the  pioments_of  leisure..    These. arg 
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fortunately  so  numerous  and  so  various^  that  they 
do  not  all  demand  either  wealth  or  station :  ma- 
tiy  of  them  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest. 

Animated  beings  of  the  domesticated  class,  cre- 
ate attachments  still  more  universal.  They  are  the 
favorite  companions  of  the  most  abject^  and  be* 
come  the  sources  both  of  amusement  and  affection. 
The  shepherd  is  fond  of  his  dog,  not  only  as  an 
useful  assistant,  but  as  a  faithful  companion;  the 
huntsman  of  his  horses  and  h^s  hounds ;  the  hus- 
bandman acquires  an  attachment  to  his  team, 
his  herds  of  cattle,  and  his  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  rises  to  an  Affection.  The  housewife  loves 
her  poultry  :  They  are  viewed  with  fondness,  and 
she  administers  to  their  wants  with  affectionate  as- 
siduity. These  few  instances  may  suffice.  The 
causes  of  pleasure  from  this  source,  are  so  various 
that  they  cannot  be  enumerated;  and  although 
some  of  them  may  appear  too  minute  and  trifling 
to  be  particularized,  yet  they  possess  the  great  me^ 
rit  of  contributing  considerably  to  the  well-being 
of  multitudes. 

SECT.  IV. 

A 

OK  Well-being  derived  from  social  attachments. 

A  S  every  animated  being  gives  the  preference 
^-  tp  ils  species,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  char- 
aicttr  of  tiian.    This  prii^iple  is  so  operative  that 
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we  love  to  congregate,  without  having  any  parti- 
cular object  in  view ;  and  we  can  enjoy  consider- 
able pleasure,  without  the  interchange  of  benefits 
or  the  intercom  mil  nication  of  ideas,  Man  lights 
lip  the  countenance  of  man  ;  nor  can  we  greet  an 
acquaintance  without  a  smile.  Absolute  solitude 
is  relieved  by  the  *vo/;;  alone  of  an  individual  of  our 
species.  We  experience  a  disappointment  and  a 
gloom,  in  the  perception  of  vacant  seats,  where  ilie 
absent  could  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  pri- 
mary object  of  our  assembling,  whether  it  be  in  the 
temple,  at  the  theatre,  or  at  a  concert.  Every  one 
who  has  not  forfeited  a  title  to  humanity,  eagerly 
attaches  himself  to  his  species.  This  disposition 
can  only  be  checked  in  individual  instances,  by 
■prejudice,  animosities,  rivalships,  or  some  peculi- 
ar cause  of  dissatisfaction.  We  are  also  eager  to 
catch  at  the  slightest  circumstances,  as  incitements 
to  the  indulgence  of  our  social  aflections.  Hence 
the  facility  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  of  good-will,  and  become  interested  in 
the  situation  and  welfare  of  any  one,  upon  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him.  M'e  may  feel 
a  general  regret  at  the  report  of  evils  which  have 
befallen  a  perfect  stranger,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing but  his  misfortunes ;  or  we  may  resent,  to  a 
certain  degree,  any  atrocities  which  he  shall  have 
committed.  But  if  his  Persojt  be  somewhat  known 
to  us,  though  unconnected  with  any  particular  in- 
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terconne,  these  painful  sensttiom  wtH  be  gteutlf 
increased  :  and  should  he  have  been  in  the  num-- 
ber  of  our  acquaintances,  they  arise  to  a  degree  of^ 
agony.    We  naturally  interest  ourselves  in  the 
welfare  of  any  one>  to  whofti  we  hate  bee<r  tntro'*' 
duced  by  a  mutual  acquaiiftance,  or  in  whose  com^ 
pany  we  may  have  passed  sL  social  hour«  much  tdore 
iMot\g\y  than  in  that  of  others^  whose  talents  or 
characters^  may  stand  much  higher  in  rea|  worth,  or 
in  the  public  estimation.    Heiice  it  is  ako  that  we 
eagerly  catch  at  those  smaller  circunMtances  oi 
aimilarity  and  intercommunity  fbfttierly  mention-* 
ed ;  such  as  similarities  in  pursuits  or  prpfessionsi 
in  religious  or  political  opinions,  proximity  of 
our  dwellings,  being  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis^ 
trict,  subjects  to  the  same  authority,   &c.     The 
native  of  a  particular  country  rejoices  at  the  sight 
of  *a  fellow  citizen,  or  a  fellow  subject,  when  in 
a  distant  region ;  and  if  this  region  be  very  re*' 
mote,  the  sphere  of  attraction  is  proportionably 
increased.     An  European,  banished  to  the  deserts 
of  Siberia,  or  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
would  embrace  an  European,  though  of  a  differeiil 
nation,  as  a  friend  and  companion. 

These  examples  fully  indicate  that  .the  social 
principle  is  a  very  extensive  source  of  pleasing 
affections.  Although  in  our  general  commerce^ 
with  the  world,  individual  impressions  from  this 
cause^  may  be  almost  imperceptible,  yet  to  b^ 


rfestitute  of  them  would  create  a  painful  vacuity^ 
As  (hey  are  in  their  own  nature  gjateful  and  cxhU 
larating,  and  as  they  are  incessantly  returning, 
they  add  essentially  to  the  aggregate  of  humart 
enjoyments.  In  the  world  of  insects,  infinite  num- 
bers compensate  for  the  diminutive  size  of  each 
individual. 

^  If  these  more  distant  relations,  manifest  the 
attractive  influence  of  the  social  principle,  how 
much  stronger  is  the  exemplification,  at  periods 
professedly  devoted  to  social  intercourse.  Whei» 
the  motives  of  assembling,  mould  the  attendants 
into  a  sameness  of  disposition,  for  a  season  ;  when 
countenance  brightening  countenance,  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  gives  an  unusual  flow  to  instructive, 
pleasing  or  lively  ideas,  which  would  never  have 
been  suggested  by  the  most  intense  thought  in 
the  hour  of  solitude.  It  is  this  species  of  pleasure 
■which  constitutes  the  charms  and  the  dangers  of 
conviviality ;  where  the  bond  of  union  is  confes- 
sedly enjoyment;  When  each  merhbercomes  pre- 
disposed to  be  in  good  humour  with  his  associates; 
is  determined  to  suspend  his  own  cares,  and  pro- 
mote a  suspension  in  the  breasts  of  others ;  when 
an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  the  palate  in  good 
cheer,  unites  the  gratifications  of  sense  with  the 
luxuries  of  mental  intercourse. 
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But  the  social  principle  does  not  merely  pro- 
duce these  general  effects;  it  is  the  immediate 
source  of  permanent^  and  exalted  enjoyment. 
Here  some  of  the  6est  ejections  are  to  be  found  ; 
those  which  afford  the  most  refined  gratification 
in  the  indulgence ;  and  the  most  spUd  comfort  in 
the  retrospect.  Personal  attachments^  or  the 
pleasures  of  love^  and  friendship,  introduce  us 
into  a  state  worthy  of  the  title  of  Happiness.  In 
the  harmony  of  relations  and  friends^  we  perceive 
something  like  a  multiplication  of  ourselves.  In 
the  reciprocation  of  kind  actions,  and  kind  wishes, 
Self  loses  the  irksomeness  of  solitude,  and  is  de- 
lightfully invigorated  by  being  rendered  sociable. 

This  subject  has  been  so  amply  considered,  when 
we  were  attending  to  the  social  affections  in  our 
elementary  treatise,  *  that  it  will  be  the  less  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  there  remarked  that  the  benevolence  which 
respects  our  most  intimate  connections,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  species  of  Self-love;  as  constituting 
one  common  interest :  that  the  conjugal.,  parerdalf 
filial,  fraterncUrt\2^\on%  and  ^2irt\c\}\3iX  friendships^ 
claim  to  themselves  the  title  of  affections,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence;  that  these  dwell W\t\i  the  well  dis- 
posed mind,  and  are  perpetually  operative;  conse- 
quently they  are  perpetual  sources  of  well-being 

*  See  Phil.  Treatise,  pages  1^.  31& 
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to  ourselves,  as  welt  as  to  those  upon  whom  our 
kindly  affections  are  placed. 

It  will  also  be  easy  to  collect  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  advanced,  that  general  Benevolence  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  personal  enjoyment.  A 
benevolent  disposition  is  the  silken  cord  which  at- 
taches us  to  every  branch  of  sensitive  natlire,  to 
every  being  susceptible  of  Good ;  and  it  always  en- 
joys, in  some  degree,  a  portion  of  that  Good  it  is 
so  ready  to  impart.  In  its  mildest  influence  it  in- 
duces a  pleasing,  and  placid  state  of  mind,  placing 
it  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  irritations  of 
hatred,  envy,  malice,  rage;  those  self- tormenting 
passions  !  In  its  successful  exertions  it  largely  par- 
ticipates of  the  Good  which  it  has  communicated; 
and  in  its  greatest  disappointments  it  still  retains 
the  gratifications  of  Self-complacency.* 


■  ■  Another  source  of  Well-being  is  centered  in  the 
amiable  and  excellent  qualities  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  conversant;  or  from  those  affections  which 
are  inspired  by  Good  Opinion,  distinguished  by  the 
title  o(  Complacentiai  Affections,  f  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  "When  we  contemplate  particular 
marks  of  mental  or  moral  excellence  in  others ;  our 
approbation  is  accompanied  with  various  degrees 
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of  a^ti*>H  for  them,  although  they  may  not  htf| 
wllbin  the  sphere  oi"  our  intimacy."  Tbi»  wtarfl 
and  benevolenf  constitution  of  human  tutuie^  pro-  I 
motes  our  Teliuity  by  means  whence  it  could  hawl 
been  least  expacted  ;  and  renders  it  of  a  apocin 
the  most  refined^  and  the  most  salitiractory  to  eunf  I 
selves,  ftom  its  being  the  most  remote  from  j 
By  virtue  of  this  propensity  lO' be  changed  and  de#l 
lighted  with  (he  menial  ^nd  moral  qualities  < 
others,  their  acknowledged  Superiority,  instead  all 
being  the  constant  excitement  to  envy,  jealousy;/! 
or  even  tormenting  regret,  which  might  have  hecK  I 
expected  fvom  creaturos  iii  who4n  the  love  of  Self  I 
is  predominant,  inspires  the  pleasant  sensations  e 
Love,  Complacency,  Esteem,  VenemiioB,  Admirw  I 
fion,  and  Gnticude.  Tl^ee  voluntary  tributes  la  i 
worth,  white  tHey  confess  the  triumphs  of  ggodul 
ncss,  dispose  us  to  rejoke  in  these  triumphs.  WcJ 
are  so  deeply  pwielnited  with  (be  great  exoelWncy  J 
of  wise,  virtuous,  benevolent  conduct,  charQctei>l 
anddispositions,  that  (be  estrHvagances  of  setf-lovrl 
are  checked  and  suspended  j  and  the  an^ganl  I 
claims  of  pride,  completely  silenced.  We  esteei*  1 
in  others  the  mjld  lirtues  of  integrity,  patienoe>  f 
kindness,  gentleness,  in  the  midiit  of  oiw  own  eon-*  I 
dcious  defects.  We  respect  tbe  man  in  wbom  lh#  I 
union  of  talents  and  dispositions  are  operative  of  I 
Good.  We  willingly  bow  before  the  Wisdom  we  I 
acknowledge  to  be  superior  to  ouv  own.     Appre- 
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liensions  which  would  naturally'  arise  (rota  the  idea 
of  an  authority  irresistible,  in  a  being  known  to  be 
wise  andjust,  are  qualified  into  the  sublime  sens*- 
tiona  of  Awe:  a  pre-eminence  in  moral  exccllert- 
ciee  inspires  a  dignified  Humil'u^,  and  an  Asto- 
nishment which  elevates  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
pressive sense  of  our  own  deUciencies  !  Admira- 
tion delights  the  mind  even  to  transports.  While  it 
is  in  the  act  of  contemplating  superior  excellencies! 
We  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  the  ascendency  of 
others  in  great  and  striking  accomplishments  !  W* 
are  not  only  surprised  at  their  superiority,  but  we 
love  them  for  excelling  ourselves.  Under  the  im- 
pressions of  Gratitude;  though  we  acknowledge 
our  own  inferiority,  in  the  particular  instance,  and 
confess  obligation,  yet  fhe^  dispositions  of  the  be^ 
nefactor,  and  the  Good  received,  are  capable  of 
infusing  a  pleasure  unequalled  by  any  other  alTec- 
tion.  The  love  of  justice  is  never  so  ardent  as  in 
a  grateful  heart.  It  feels  ii&e\i  bound  to  acknow-i 
ledge  a  debt  it  is  not  abb  to  cancel  ;  and  it  feels 
it  to  be  a  willing  bondage  ;  nor  does  it  ever  wish 
to  cancel  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  xo  destroy  th& 
teasing  sensation. 


As  the  affections  inspii-ed  by  a  personal  attadu*^ 
ment  to  those  around  us,  and  as  the  conremphtion 
of  excellencies  centered  in  others,  are  sources  of 
f  eiined  pleasure  to  ourselves,  thus  it  is  natural  to 
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suppose  that  the  Returns  of  friendly  atlachmenK 
and  favorable  opinions,  must  also  be*  productive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  pleasure.     If  there  be  a 
pleasure  m  the  mdu^ence  of  the  affection  of  Love 
towards  those  possessing  amiable  qualities,    the 
principle  of  Self-love  in  every  man,    will  whisper 
that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  beloved.     We  are 
naturally  soIicitouB  to-  stand  well  in  the  opiiii«n  of 
others.     We  are  eager  to  possess  those  qualities 
■which  attract  their  favorable  notice;  and  we  arc 
disposed  highly  to  value  whatever  is  calculated  to 
produce  this  effect,  should  it  possess  no  other  me- 
rit.    It  is  for  this  that  some  are  solicitous  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  ;  that  the  vain  are  fond  of  splendor, 
that  the  ambitious  grasp  at  power;  that  the  war-  . 
rior  rushes  on  to  danger  with  invincible  ardour;  | 
that  some  are  so  fond  of  titles  and  honorary  dis-; 
tinctions,   that  others    employ  every  artifice    trfi 
obtain  popular  applause,  and  that  borh  these  chaP^M 
acters  are  too  frequently  disposed  to  sacrifice  ge^l 
nuine  merit  to  the  shrine  of  public  opinion.  In  thdl 
more  private  and  sequestered  walks  of  life, 
delights  of  friendship  cousjst  in  its  being   recipi 
ca/.     We  should  not  rest  satisfied  in  our  social  i 
tercourse,  with  the  esteem  we  entertain  for  the  de- 
sei-ving,  were  they  to  evince  a  cold  indifferencd 
with  respect  to  us :  We  might  possibly  doubt  ihd 
title  lo  the  exalted  opinion  we  had  formed  of  theifl 
Consciousness  of  right  conduct  and  right  motive! 
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Will  always  inspire  a  degree  of  self-approbation  ; 
nor  will  the  upright  man  exchange  this  consolation 
for  undeserved  applause,  or  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions surreptitiously  obtained  ;  but  he  will  confess 
his  disappointment,  "where  he  has  failed  in  secur- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  Worthy,  and  will  be 
deeply  chagrined  at  their  censure. 

As  no  one  can  live  independent  ofothers,  asMan 
would  be  wretchedly  impoverished,  were  he  to 
be  stripped  of  every  comfort  which  did  not  imme- 
diately originate  from  himself,  so  he  values,  above 
every  other  blessing  derived  from  the  social  inter- 
course, the  esteem  of  that  society  upon  which  he 
so  incessantly  depends. 

These  are  facts  too  obvious  to  require  farther 
enlargement,  but  they  lead  MS  to  another  source 
of  well-being  of  a  very  extraisive  influence. 


As  tlie  social  nature  of  man  induces  him  to  seek 
the  society  of  his  kindred  species;  as  he  perceives 
tliat  the  majority  of  his  wants  are  best  supplied  by 
mutual  aid,  thus  he  quickly  discerns  that  the  many 
frailties  and  imperfections  which  surround  us,  the 
diversity  of  characters  and  passions,  and  the  clash- 
ings  of  similar  pursuits  and  opposite  interests, 
render  it  necessary  for  the  human  species  to  cori- 
gregate  according  to  certain  rules,  and  under  cer- 
iain  restraints.    When  these  are  wisely  devised  and 
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fa^thruHy  obsei^ed,  they  no(  oply  protect  the  weU 
fare  of  each  individual,  but  augment  it  by  an  aygi 
mediation  of  the  general  weifere.  They  direct 
focialintertourseinto  various chanaeisi  pjtoductivo 
of  the  most  extensive  benefits.  They  secure  tho 
goo^  an4  orderly  menibers  of  a  community,  firom 
those  irregularilKEi  and  mischiefs  vfbich  miglil 
arise  front  the  tgnojtance-.  impetuosity,  or  iniqui- 
;qus  de-Jgns  of  qlhers.  They  infoEiB  tbe  ignorant, 
give  ppvtwr  to>  the  feeble,  screen  the  oppressed 
«fKo«rsg«  the  upright,  restrain  the  depravedL 
They  cepder  a  large  community  oae  compact  fa* 
iftily ;  i»  wbj<;h  not  a  single*  men>b©r  h  ftverlookfid 
or  trodden  upon  by  the  multitude:  in  which  eveiy- 
ifVlrvidual  is  iD6truct«d  aBd,encourag«dto  ceanect 
]>>»  own  interest,  wish  that  of  ©thera;  m  whieb 
harmony,  length,  activity,  pr(»perity,  asd  con-> 
tentment,  become  common  property ;  and  the 
sjjicial pri^pipje  in  ma#i  is,  djM^  rend^wd  imiv^rsally 
(fgeniive- oi  goi}{/,  in  the  midw  of  i^evarioys  inn 
fV^imentg,  that  emlangec  it-  Wlietjwi!  this  sbstn 
of  society  have  ever  hem.  reajiaed  to  the  ostenft 
iaaginatjon  may  easily  eoDCWve^  or  whether  the 
httiuan  character  will,  ever  arise  to,  the-  reqweitS! 
de^cees,  of  disijatecestedDess,  andsagacity,  it  is  not: 
easy  to  determime.  Such  a.  state  ccHUbums  within 
it,  ben«fiiB  iacalci'dable;  and  these  bonef^.  •m\\ 
aj«8y8_  be  anjoyediio,  proportion  as  thaji  beronMft 
the  grand  or  sole  objects  of  wise  men,  who  arc 
eutrusled  with  the  general  welfare. 
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ON  tSe  exercise  of  the  intellectual  p6*'ebS  as  -i 

'  sWttm  Or  WBLL-ifSfMJ. 

'ipHE  v*rv  exercise  of  onr  powers,  torpareai  at 
memU,  when  t+iey  si'e  in  a  vtgofous  siste,  is 
itself  a  pleasure.  Matian.  as  snch,  is  an  amas&^ 
iCTCTit  to  the TCTin^  and  healthy;  by  its  means  ihey 
exchange  listlesBne«$aini  hngaot  for  an  agreeable 
4egrec  of  exhilaistfon^  The  ertvploymerrt  of  Sn 
active  mind  is  ^ita^>y  aEnusing.  An  observing 
■^w^Til  cart  thas  derive  plensiire  from  the  most  tri- 
.  vnl  circiiiiBstat»€«.  Wfi  en  inactive  it  feels  itself  in  a 
State  of  dqiression  ;  niy  it  somclintcs  seeks  anlHSfr- 
Hientbyenconntering  difficulties.  Hence  thej^*a- 
ame  derived  ta  ingetiioUs  youth  by  learning  fetit» 
»f  dexteiity,  and  by  attempting  tO'  solve  the  diffi- 
«filtie3,  and  conqoer  the  ambiguities  contained  'tis 
riddles^  charadesy  Ice.  for  although  these  oceiTJa* 
Irsm®  may  appear  trifling  to  philosophers,  yet  to* 
delight  in  them  is,  iw  the  yoimg,  a  presage  of  fu* 
lort  vigdr ;  and  vriirle  they  amafee,  tliey  prepare 
the  IntelleetsfoT  more  important  researches. 

W©  are  so  conEtituted  as  to'  have  a  desire  after 
Knowledge.  A«>  active  mind  feels  powerfully  the 
iafluenceo^  curiosity,  which  maybe  coireidered  as 
«  Montal^  appetite  ftw  fanowk^.    theve  in  a  ^leaa*' 
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ing  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  pursuit  and  ao- 
quiretnent  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  abstract- 
edly considered.  The  desire  once  implanted,  be- 
comes the  occasional  cause  of  much  enjoyment,  in 
common  with  the  gratification  of  every  other  de- 
sire excited,  while  it  is  accompanied  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  mind,  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
being  rational.  Hence  it  is,  that  rational  beings 
are  capable  of  enjoying  pleasure  from  mental  ex- 
ertions. As  facts  are  in  their  own  nature  the  basis 
of  every  thing  which  occupies  the  mind;  as  it  is 
these  which  become  the  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
engage  our  attention,  are  the  subjects  of  our  ob- 
servations and  remarks,  are  the  objects  of  our  dis- 
criminations, inferences,  and  the  decisions  of  our 
judgment;  as  these  constitute  the  treasures  of  me-i 
mory,  and  are  the  materials  which  the  imagination^ 
diversijies ;  as  they  relate  to  dispositions  and  ac* 
tions,  about  which  a  pleasing  or  painful  conscioufr* 
ness  is  constantly  occupied,  a  due  collection  of 
facts  is  of  primary  importance.  We  are  mad^, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  rejoice  in  thft 
acquisition  ;  we  feel  ourselves  unwearied  in  the; 
pursuit ;  and  we  deem  the  increase  of  these  trea-« 
sures  as  one  unequivocal  characteristic  of  progres- 
sive improvement.  In  some  persons,  a  thirst  for^ 
general  knowledge  is  observable;  and  they  enjoy 
pleasure  from  whatever  communicates  information: 
Nothing  can  present  itself  as  insignificant;    the 
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wind  eagerly  seizes  upon  every  property,  and 
fcels  ihat  it  communicates  delight.  In  others, 
particular  objects  are  pursued  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  preference.  Some  peculiarities  in  educa- 
tion, the  force  of  habit,  constitutional  dispositions, 
singular  incidents  or  coincidents,  create  this  pre- 
ference, and  decide  the  choice ;  until,  like  plants 
of  superior  vigor,  some  particular  objects  gain 
the  ascendency,  and  by  their  exuberance  check 
the  growth  of  every  other. 

The  sources  of  pleasure,  in  this  department,  are 
lilerally  inexhaustible.  Knowledge  and  mental 
improvement,  may  be  derived  from  ever)'  quarter 
of  the  creation.  There  is  no  article  in  nature  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  or  inca- 
pable of  affording  some  satisfaction,  as  the  reward 
of  its  exertions.  The  knowledge  of  existences,  pro- 
perties, relations,  causes,  effects,  &c.  in  subjects 
which  to  some  persons  may  appear  trifling,  or  even 
rfepugnani,  may  become  a  source  of  rational  plea- 
«ire  to  the  investigator.  All  nature  is  the  theme, 
and  every  part  of  nature  affords  information  that 
is  amusing,  interesting  and  instructive.  Inanimate, 
animate,  and  rational,  administer  to  the  well-being 
of  an  inquisitive  mind. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  although  it  may  be  of  a  more  placid 
nature,  is  most  satisfactory,     It  is  placed,,  in  our 

imation^  in  a  higher  rank  than  the  eager  pur- 
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mifrto  of  less  colti'fi^ed  minds.  Wc  fidel  9^'aiat'e^ 
ment  in  knowledge^  to  be  an  coukation  of  fbit 
Species*  Tb^s.  iifi»p}rc8  tucb  an  idesi  of  superior 
dignity  that  an  inteUsgefU  Mendieant,  would  disdam 
to  change  his  situation  for  ojpiikftt  and  splendid 
IgnonuBce*  Although  the  applicatmi  of  t£t»  knowr 
ledge  to  any  uaefo)  purpose^  nta]i  toolt^ways^bf^ 
tiie  immediate  object  in  view,  yet  there  is  »  biteflt 
atis&ctjon  in  Ibe  increase  tt.  tbo^  stolm^  which^ 
so  eminently  contain  the  latent  powi^  #f  UlUi9^ 
aid  wbenever  fhcs6  p<>wefa  bcacosoe  ^pier^ive^.in 
Ibe  nMvst  incideHldl  naflner>  Of  to  the  smalkst  de^ 
gree,  the  pleasing  etaotioils  of  jojf  and  triwnj^b^' 
are  inunediately  produced. 

Some  branches'  of  Mnovrledg^  fnmiA  nfat^tiab^ 
upon  wbidi  the  imnd  can  engage  ii»  dioiiBest'  i^ 
ciihie%  ekber  in  new  actcfiiisitions,  invenliOB^i  dn 
improvements^  and  we  enjoy  a  lively  pereef  tioo^ 
of  pleasure^  fitom  the  (Uscovery  of  properties^'  M- 
lationsy  influenecj  powers  of  utilitjF  wht€k  werr 
before  u  aftnown :  jSonf  e  subject^  by  alternately  t;^ . 
citing,  and  gral^ying.  Mr  curiosiC^r^  beeame  ptt^ 
petoal  semrces.  of  delight:  Some  eohstiM^tn  the 
baan  ofarl,  ingenuity  and  inyention>  winch  dUfiit^ 
utility  or  amusement^  or  suggest  varions  phaif^ 
foms<  0£  the  imaginat^ioii^  pdsfs^ssing;  ebarm^  to 
which  realiuesh  may  be  strangers^:  Ini  some^  a  eos>'' 
siderable  degree  of  enj.ci^meif)t  i&  derived  froa^  tho^ 
per^seption  of  i^^st^n  i]juaUti<sy  Whi^  accCiadA^ 
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'lo  the  happy  constitution  of  the  human  species, 
are  capable  of  communicating  pleasure,  and  excit- 
ing agreeable  ideas  in  our  iniiids,where  Utility  may 
not  be  immediately  obvious.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
the  objects  in  nature  or  in  art,  we  term  prtliy, 
handsome,  beatdiful,  eiegani,  fuciuresque,  romantic, 
grand,  suiilime:  In  which  we  behold  such  pecu- 
liarities in  size,  colour,  conformation,  proportions, 
contexture,  magnitude,  extent,  elevation,  connec- 
tion, as  forcibly  attract  the  attention,  and  excite 
various  pleasing  and  elevated  emotions.  Thisspe- 
cies  of  adaptation  of  qualities,  in  external  ob- 
jects,, to  our  nature,  seems  to  have  for  its  final  cau- 
ses, both  the  augmentation  of  our  pleasures, 
through  the  medium  of  our  senses,  and  the  re- 
finement of  our  tastes,  as  preparatory  to  more 
exalted  pleasures  of  a  ment:tl  nature.  It  is  also 
deemed  a  refined  employment,  in  cultivated  minds, 
tp  attempt  to  analyze  the  pleasure  enjoyed  from 
t^ese  various  qualities  ;  to  examine  in  what  man- 
ner, and  in  conformity  to  what  principles,  we  are 
SQ  agreeably  affected  by  them ;  and  to  discover 
such  laiws  and  rules,  as  may  enable  imitators,  whe- 
ther Artists  or  Poets,  to  refine  upon  their  imitati- 
ons and  descriptions  of  nature;  to  select  its  choicest 
beauties  in  one  assenjblage,  and  inspire  others  with 
H  a  pleasing  surprize  at  the  happy  arrangement ;  and 
H  -with  admiration,  at  the  taste,  ingenuity  and  elevated 
H  ^nins  of  its  author. 
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There  are  many  subjects  of  knowledge,  which' 
are  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  power  they  exert 
over  the  affections,  calling  forth  some  of  the 
warmer  passions,  to  the  degree  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  grateful  sensation ;  as  the  interesting 
events  described,  and  the  various  characters  deli- 
neated, in  the  faithful  pages  of  history :  so  that 
personal  attachments  shall  be  formed,  for  a  private 
character,  warm  admiration  be  inspired  at  his  ex- 
alted virtues,  and  no  unpleasant  sympathy  at  his 
nnmeritcd  sufferings.  The  pages  of  history  carry  us 
back  to  the  remotest  ages,  and  thus  we  seem  to  ante- 
date and  extend,  as  it  were,  the  boundaries  of  our. 
own  existence.  By  tracing  the  results  of  particular 
modes  of  conduct,  by  observing  certain  events 
produced  by  certain  acts  and  determinations  of 
the  will,  which  became  in  their  turn  the  causes  of 
various  other  effects,  we  are  enabled  in  some  de- 
gree, to  penetrate  into  futurity,  and  conjecture, 
from  what  has  taken  place,  the  future  result  of  si- 
milar circumstances,  Other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, while  they  withdraw  the  attention  from  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  are  cal- 
culated to  occupy  the  closest  attention  ;  to  become  ■ 
sources  of  endless  delight,  by  their  infinite  variety,  ■ 
tocharm  by  theirbcauties,  elevate  by  their  grandeur, 
and  call  forth  the  sublime  emotions  of  admiration 
and  astonishment.  These  are  eminently  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  eveiy 
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Jjart  of  the  universal  svstem  with  which  v.e  are 
acquainted.  Nor  are  the  abstniser  sciences  devoid 
bf  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  ocaipy  all 
Ate  powers  of  the  soul.  The  more  they  are  pur- 
sued, the  more  are  they  confessed  to  become  inte- 
resting and  attractive*.  It  is  here  that  the  mind  is 
rendered  the  most  conscious  of  the  estent  of  its 
powers,  in  the  midst  of  a  conviction  that  they  bear 
no  proportion  lo  the  nature  of  therr  subject ',  It 
feels  a  satisfaction,  and  even  a  degree  of  triumph, 
in  its  being  able  to  explore,  in  its  imperfect  man- 
ner, regions,  from  which  more  common  minds 
are  totally  excluded.  Lost  as  it  were  in  a  bound- 
less ocean,  it  is  yet  delighted  with  the  immensity 
of  its  objects;  and  the  sense  of  self-abasement  is 
relieved  by  the  elevating  and  transporting  aston- 
ishment with  which  it  is  accompanied  * 

We  have  remarked  of  sensual  graiificaiions,  that 
they  are  in  their  own  nalure  transitorv;  and  of  the 
more  elegant  gratifications  derived  from  the  organs 
of  sense,  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  with  ge- 
nuine relish  as  occasional  pursuits,  and  temporary 
1  relaxations.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  permanent. 
The  mind  may  be  fatigued  in  its  pursuits,  but  it 
cannot  be  satiated.  Nor  can  it  be  divested  of  the 
stores  thus  acquired,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  faculties. 
Another  singular  security  to  enjoyment  from 
this  source  is,  that  the  objects  to  which  a  scientific 
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mind  is  attached,  are  permanentlj'  engaging:  the 
pleasing  qualities  they  possess  are  possessed  for 
ever.  They  arc  strangers  to  caprice,  or  to  that 
versatility  of  character  which  might  justify  a  change 
of  disposition  towards  them,  nor  are  they  subject 
to  the  least  decay  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

if  it  be  true,  what  philosophy  asserts,  that  we 
Arieasiire  time  by  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  man,  whose  mind  is  the  moGt 
enriched  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  virtually 
protracts  his  days  beyond  the  most  extended  pe- 
riod of  ignorant  longevity. 

The  exercise  of  the  Memory,  or  of  the  recol- 
lective  powers,  is  in  many  cases,  a  pleasing  em- 
ployment. By  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the 
former  treasures  deposited  in  the  mind  pass  in  re- 
view; by  which  the  pleasures  of  the  first  impres- 
sJon,  are  in  some  respects  renewed.  The  subjects 
recollected  not  only  serve  some  immediate  par- 
pose,  by  the  information  they  bring  with  them,, 
by  their  being  placed  in  comparison  with  more  re- 
cent subjects,  by  becoming  the  foundations  of  new 
investigations,  but  they  retouch  some  favorite  af- 
fectioji.  We  recall  former  sensations;  trace  over 
the  scenes  which  once  communicated  enjoyment; 
and  aUhoiigh  these  recollections  may  sometimes 
be  accompanied  with  sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  plea- 
tuzabie  scenes  being  irrecoverably  past,  yet  thd 
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■melancboly  they  inspire  is  pleasing.  Sometimes 
•vents  which  were,  at  the  instant,  of  a  very  dis- 
ttessing  or  alai'ming  nature,  communicate  joy  and 
jflRtisfaction  upon  the  retrospect ;  either  by  a  com- 
parison of  our  present  safety  with  former  dangers, 
and  of  brighter  scenes  with  the  former  gloom ;  or 
by  some  important  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, learned  by  our  former  experience,  and  by 
Ae  power  communicated  of  admonishing  others 
•f  their  danger,  and  instructing  in  the  methods  of 
relief.  Even  the  erroneous  conduct,  or  crude  ideas 
M  more  early  days,  by  being  contrasted  with  the 
more  rational  pursuits,  and  more  accurate  know- 
'Vdge  of  3  better  informed  mind,  may  be  reviewed 
*«h  triumph  and  self- congratulation. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Imaginalion  are  proverbial. 
This  wonderful  faculty  dignities  man  with  a  Plas- 
4*e  ox  Creative!  power,  and  new  forms  are  made  to 
'unseat  will.  Thelmaginationmay  be  made  to  imitate 
'•very  thing  that  is  real ;  and  also  to  suggest  ideal 
which  have  no  pirototype  in  nature.  It  may  thus 
produce  thosie  pleasing  effects  wliich  we  experience 
irom  strilting  and  interesting  w;aliiies,  while  it  su- 
peradds agreeable  visions  of  its  own,  and  the  plea- 
sures derived  from  self-complacency,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  authors  of  our  own  enjoy- 
ments. Itdelighfsin  the  imitation  of  forms,  figures, 
aceOe^ _  PSrsoDS,  characters,  and  eveuts;  fur  all 
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imitalionsj  judiciously  managed,  and  happily  exe^ 
cuted,  are  rruitful  sources  of  pleasure.  The  images 
which  it  creates,  sometimes  amuse  by  their  ludi- 
crous or  picturesque  forms,  charm  by  their  ele- 
gance, elevate  the  mind  by  their  apparent  dignity 
and  grandeur,  or  call  forth  its  best  affections  by  a 
fictitious  delineation  of  the  choicest  qualities.. 
Thus  may  it  elevate  by  its  sublimities,  inspire  ail' 
idea  of  grandeur,  unmixed  with  terror,  and  com- 
municate the  luxury  of  sympathy,  without  any  of 
its  pangs. 

With  whatsatisfaction  does  the  creative  genius  of 
an  Artist,  behold  his  canvass  transformed  into  the 
semblance  of  the  human  countenance  !  does  he  by' 
the  aid  of  linesand  colours,  lights  and  shades,  repre- 
sent heroic  deeds,  and  the  various  passions  of  the 
human  breast !  With  what  a  consciousness  of  sove- 
reign power  does  he  command  mountains  to  rise, 
cascades  to  fall,  plant  groves  and  forests,  give  an 
enlarged  perspective,  and  a  numerous  population," 
lo  the  most  circumscribed  surface  t  and  deceive' 
the  spectator  into  a  belief  that  he  is  contemplating 
extensive  districts  and  splendid  cities  I  How  is  the 
sculptor  animated,  when  by  a  kind  of  plastic  pow- 
er, he  extracts  groups  of  beauteous  or  manly  forms; 
from  a  block  of  marble '.  and  the  poet,  whose  ideas 
create  imaginary  worlds,  give  them  laws,  princi- 
ples, manners,  and  actions,  as  he  pleases,  and  di- 
rect every  event  according  to  the  sovereign  die- 
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tetes  of  his  fancy!  A  sublime  and  elevated  imagi- 
nation mounts, like  the  aeronautabove  the  common 
scenes  of  life,  and  inspires  the  beholder  with  sur- 
prise and  adnairation;  while  with  apparent  calmness, 
it  secretly  enjoys  the  feelings  of  satisfaction,  in 
thus  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
■  united  with  that  derived  from  a  conscious  supe- 
riority ! 

The  pleasing  effects  produced  by  the  works  of 
imagination,  are  too  extensive  and  important  to 
be  enumerated.  When  enjoyments  from  this 
source  are  indulged  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, without  excess  or  mental  seduction,  they  ex- 
hilarate the  mind,  administer  a  cordial  to  the 
oppressed  and  wearied  spirits;  communicate  h 
flow  of  cheering  ideas  j  and  sometimes  disperse 
the  gloom  of  melancholy  more  etfectually  than 
the  most  cogent  reasons.  They  have  also  been 
rendered  efficacious  in  the  reSnement  of  our  en- 
joyments. They  have  improved  the  taste;  by 
means  of  powerful  associations  they  have  inspired 
a  predilection  for  mental  pleasures,  and  thus  ele- 
vated the  mind  above  the  grosser  pursuits  of 
sense.  The  lively  fancies  of  the  imagination  re- 
create after  the  fatigues  of  abstniser  studies,  relieve 
the  listlessness  of  solitude,  by  leading  the  thoughts 
into  the  regions  of  amusement,  and  inspire  a  salu- 
tary  delusion,    without  betraying  ds  into    fatal 


Tkepleasirrei  i<fliich  arise  firom  Ae  excitemev^ 
of  tlie  riiafole  emotfon^  tbrcmgh  the  mtdSum  of 
lUflSciQus  images^  or  the  ehlivening  strokes  of  ¥^t, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  m  the  present  coimectioii. 
Laughter  is  a  pleasfn|r  sensakion  ;  and  ahboi^  re- 
fined manners  forbid  the  loiiid  laugh  as  indecorous, 
jet  the  ideas  which  inspire  the  disposition,  com- 
municate the  secret  pleasure.  There  is  nothing 
which  enlivens  tfie  lower  classic  equal  to  what  they 
call  drollezy  and  fun  ;  oiie  species  of  ptibltc  diver- 
sion is  founded  upon  coarse  humour ;  and  this  spe«» 
cies  is  generally  the  most  firequeHted;  The  spait- 
fing  vivacities  of  wit,  promotiitg  the  exhilaration 
of  minds  the  most  informed,  refresh  and  invigo^ 
fftte  their  powers.  Ludicrous  ideas  of  every  kiid,' 
when  Ihey  are  not  intrusive  and  impeitinent,  pro- 
duce a. salutary  effect,  wbkh  continues  aflei*  Ihey 
i*ay  have  been  forgotten.  They  often  by  a  khiA 
of  physical  htfluence,  dispel  the  noxious  vapoi^ 
of  the  mind,  and,  as  it  is  expressed,  jitd  it$  in  good 
kiimour  with  ourselves  and  othersy  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  or  of  eloquence. 

The  imaginalion  is  the  basis  of  Hope ;  and  though 
it  may  add  fictitious  charms  to  the  objects  pursued; 
it  still  ^ickens  the  pursuit,  by  which  possession 
lAay  be  secured.  It  frequently  alleviates  distress 
by  depicting  future  sicenes  of  happiness.  Ttp 
this  assertion!  ttie  wretched  cah  bear  witness^ 
How  frequently  have  they  experienced  that  five^ 
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ly  hope  has  soothed  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment, consoled  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  gild- 
ed the  horrors  of  a  dungeon  !  Tnese  considerations 
nnited,  powerfully  evince  that  a  chaste  imagination 
well  deserves  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  it  communi- 
cates. 


To  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  free  exercise  of  our  ovin  P'o/it'ion, 
all  men  are  disposed  to  bear  testimony.  It  is  the 
desire  to  monopolize  these  advantages  which  con- 
stitutes the  Tyrant.  This  desire  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  plans,  and  stimulates  to  all  his  ac- 
tions. A  privation  of  this  power  consiUutes  the 
horrors  of  slavery.  Nor  can  the  garbs  of  splen- 
dour, and  alt  the  external  trappings  of  greatness, 
be  deemed,  by  ihe  libeial  mind,  any  recompence 
for  the  loss  of  self-determination  ;  for  the  irksome- 
ness  of  being  perpetually  at  the  beck  of  another; 
a  servant  to  his  capricious  will,  without  being  ablei' 
or  daring  to  oppose  its  dictates. 

Freedom  of  Volition  i'i  essential  to  conscious 
dignity :  it  is  necessary  to  give  rea/i/i/  to  every  ap- 
parent \\rtue ;  and  this  alone  entitles  beneficent 
deeds  to  the  award  of  approbation.  By  the  want 
of  this  freedom,  wc  are  rendered  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing our  own  best  ideas,  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  well-being.     We  are  restrained  from  gratiFy- 
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ing  our  most  rational  desires,  by  a  foreign  power 
which  we  know  to  be  ignorant  of  those  peculiar 
adaptations  to  our  nature,  state,  and  propensities, 
upon  which  our  sense  of  well-being  may  immedi- 
ately depend.  We  are  obliged  to  receive  what 
others  have  catered  for  us ;  and  we  cannot  accept 
their  most  liberal  grants,  with  the  complacency 
of  temper  which  generally  accompanies  our  own 
choice.  That  freedom  which  enables  toact  according 
lo  the  suggestions  of  reason,  and  to  determine  ac- 
cording to  the  powerful  inducements  which  create 
a  disposition  to  act,  without  the  arbitrary  check  or 
capricious  control  of  others,  is  deemed  of  such 
high  importance,  as  to  justify  shedding  the  blood 
of  its  bold  invader  ;  and  to  cherish  and  preserve  it, 
is  deemed  by  the  true  patriot,  preferable  to  the 
preservation  of  his  existence.  To  deprive  oi  Voli- 
tion, is  lo  destroy  an  intellectual  faculty  which 
stamps  its  chief  value  upon  every  other;  without 
which,  as  the  history  of  subjugated  nations  amply 
demonstrates,  every  other  faculty  withers  and  dies. 
Without  the  power  oX  Volition,  many  of  our  choi- 
cest enjoyments  would  be  annihilated ;  many  would; 
be  incessantly  exposed  to  invasion  and  robbery; 
and  few  of  our  blessings  could  properly  be  called 
our  oven. 
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As  Consciousness  respects  the  immediate  percep- 
"■'tion  of  every  thing  which  relates  to  ourselves,  it 
iiaturally  comprehends  a  perception  of  all  the 
'Good  arising  from  every  source,  whether  it  pro- 
'ceed  from  animal  gratifications,  the  proper  and 
'beneficial  exertions  of  every  other  mental  pow- 
,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  best  affections.     It 
'is  to  possess  the  treasure  of  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness, that  we  engage  in  every  pursuit,  whether  it 
^respect  our  sensual  nature,  or  the  more  exalted 
'pleasures  of  the  mind.      We  shall  therefore  only 
temark  under  this  particular,    that  the  perception 
or  conscious  enjoyment  of  Good,  necessarily  ad- 
^itnits  of  various  degrees,  according  to  the  nature, 
'  abundance,  and  quality  of  the  objects,  to  which  this 
power   of   consciousness   is   directed.      Thus   it 
■«iay  inspire  contentment,  satisfaction,  joy,  com- 
,  &c.  according  to  the    incidental  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  these  passions  and  affections 
ire  capable  of  being  excited. 


It  is  obvious  that  in  all  sensual  gratifications,  in 
the  more  refined  pleasures  enjoyed  through  the 
medium  of  our  senses,  such  as  objects  of  vision, 
and  sounds  of  harmony,  and  in  all  our  attachments^ 
the  immediate  odjecis  of  our  pleasurable  sensations 
are  distinctly  known.  We  perceive  the  efficient 
cause,  at  the  instant  of  Enjoyment.  But  in  many 
'  of  our  meiia/ pleasures,  the  efficient  causes  are  no 
z  3 
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qqually  obvious.  We  cannot  in  every  case,  so  easily 
determine  whence  the  refined  pleasure  is  derived. 
It  is  ihc  ag;;regate  of  I  he  pursuit,  or  of  thesciencCf 
which  sce.ns  lo  deligln,,  rather  than  any  of  itscom- 
poiienr  parts.  The  Mathemafician  has  no  particu- 
lar atiachment  to  lines  and  angles,  but  to  the  sri- 
enreof  llic  mathematics,  (o  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately subservient.  The  Chymisl  is  interested  in  the 
study  of  Chymrstry ;  in  the  vaiious  exfjerimenls  he 
is  making,  wiiiis  u'jih  a  jileasing  eagerness  for  the 
resullj  and  tnurophi  in  his  success,  without  having 
an  individual  attachment  to  acids,  alkalis,  metals, 
earths,  and  gasses.  Should  it  be  aiked  why  such 
studies  aie  so  pleasing  lo  intelligent  minds,  the 
following  particularities  may  contribute  towards^ 
solution. 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  gratifj- 
ing  to  a  propenbity  of  our  mental  nature.     When 
we  perceive  ih^t  subjects  contain  something  in 
them  worthy  of  being  known,  we  naturally  enter- 
tain a  desire  io  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ihem;  particularly  if  our  attention  be  not 
pre-enga|[ed  by  other  objects.   When  the  pleasure  ^ 
derived  from  this  source  has  been  once  enjoyed, 
our  desires  become  restless  and  increase  to  a  d&-  , 
grec  of  appetite  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  , 
becomes  a  mental  gratification,  of  itself,  uncon- 
nettpd  with  any  immediate  use  to  which  our  know- 
ledge pi3y  be  applied,  and  by  the  means  of  whicl^ 
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an  additional  pleasure  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
prospect  or  advantage.  We  now  begin  to  feed  as 
it  were  upon  the  different  objects  of  knowledge, 
without  experiencing  satiety.  By  diversifying  our 
pursuits,  we  are  always  enabled  to  give  a  tempora- 
ry repose  to  some  of  our  faculties,  while  we  are 
exercising  others.  Much  pleasure  may  thus  be 
derived  from  the  alternate  excitement  of  desire* 
which  are  not  impetuous  and  troublesome,  nor 
subject  to  disappointments,  and  such  gratifica- 
tions as  are  rendered  peculiarly  satisfactory  by  the 
approbation  of  our  own  minds. 

Again.  Every  subject  of  knowledge  possesses  a 
certain  power  of  Uiid'ty.  There  is  no  one  pro- 
perty in  nature,  which  has  not  its  useful  adap- 
tations. There  is  no  one  principle  which  may 
not  become  the  basis  of  something  good;  no 
one  speculation  but  it  may  lead  to  important 
discoveries;  no  one  fact,  in  the  whole  system 
of  nature,  or  in  the  various  pursuits,  propen- 
sities, and  characters  of  men,  but  something 
benelicial  may  be  deduced  from  it;  and  which  may 
not  in  some  connection  or  other,  be  applied  to  sa- 
lutary purposes.  Of  these  truths  we  are  convin- 
ced, as  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  any  individual  fact, 
in  its  various  relations  and  consequences;  and  these 
different  articles  of  knowledge,  seem  to  exert  a 
general  undefined  influence,  when  we  do  not  itn'^ 
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mediately  advert  to  any  particular  advantage.  They 
all  conspire  to  stamp  a  value  upon  science  in  ge- 
neral, and  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  its  importance,  although  we  may  not  form  clear 
conceptions  of  its  immediate  value,  in  every  parti- 
cular instance,  and  altho'  we  should  not  intend  to 
apply  any  one  branch  of  science  to  its  appropriate- 
uses,  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 
These  principles  being  admitted,  they  will  indi» 
cate  the  sense  in  which  we  may  understand  the 
assertions  of  Cicero,  Reid,  and  others,  that  "we 
love  some  things  for  their  own  sakes";  and  confirm 
the  ideas  already  suggested,  that  by  the  phrase /or 
their  Ofcn  sakes,  we  are  not  to  understand  an  impli- 
cation that  they  are  entirely  useless  and  inagnifi- 
,  cant;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  contain  pe^ 
collar  powers  of  utility,  of  which  at  the  time  of  our 
pursuit,  we  may  have  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate conceptions.  It  has  been  remarked  of  those 
introductory  emotions,  surprise  and  wonder,  that 
although  the  specific  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
may  be  unknown,  yet  they  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  idea  of  something  peculiarly 
important.  The  same  idea  impresses  the  mind 
with  equal  force  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  j 
and  it  is  this  which  dignifies  the  pursuit.  In  the 
various  concerns  of  life,  where  the  promised  ad- 
vantage may  not  be  equally  great,  we  are  disposed 
|a  rejoice  in  the  means  of  good;  in  treasures  tq 
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■which  we  may  have  access  upon  future  exigencies 
orwhenever  we  may  be  inclined  to  indulge  in  some 
additional  gratifications.  A  similar  perception 
accompanying  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  in- 
duces an  habitual  satisfaction  of  mind,  although  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  mental  treasure  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  obvious  importance. 

However,  in  the  exercise  of  most  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Utility  is  not  only  most  obvious, 
but  it  is  the  professed  object  of  our  researches. 
Such  as  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  investigation, 
discernment,  reasoning,  and  of  judging.  In  all 
these  acts  we  are  professedly  searching  after  some 
good;  some  particular  and  important  fact,  which 
is  latent,  obscured,  embarrassed,  or  blended  with 
things  heterogeneous,  erroneous,  or  pernicious.  In 

»  every  exertion  of  the  inventive  faculty,  some  ob- 
ject which  appears  interesting  or  important,  is  imT 
mediately  in  our  view,  and  becomes  the  immediate 
stimulant  to  our  exertion.  Every  act  of  volition 
also,  and  the  exercise  of  a  pleasing  consciousness, 
have  a  reference  to  a  determinate  object,  and  that 
object  appears  important  at  the  instant. 

Another  source  of  pleasure,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  consists  in  the  agreeable  Emotions  oc- 
casionally excited,  and  often  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner.  In  many  branches  of  science  we 
discover  striking  properties,  congenial  to  some 
principle  in  our  nature,  and  sug:gesting  pleasant 
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ideas  to  (be  mind.  Others  surpri&e  and  charm  hy 
their  novelty,  variety,  specific  natiiie.  Some  lay 
open  new  and  unexpected  scenes  to  our  Wonder 
and  Astonishment,  or  inspire  Admiration  by  their 
exijuisite  arrangements,  and  beautirul  adaptations 
to  certain  heiieiicial  purposes.  Others  elevate  by 
their  grandeur  and  sublimity  ;  open  a  boundless 
exparse;  and  while  they  swell  the  mind  with 
the  ideus  of  Vastness,  promi^  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  specnhitioii,  defying  satiety  or  limits,  i 
Others  are  enjoyed  as  the  basis  of  calc  jiations  and 
inferences,  which  submit  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature  ;o  our  inspection,  and  enable  theastonished 
philosopher  to  measure  the  planets,  their  size,  , 
their  distances,  and  trace  their  revolutions!  In 
the  history  of  human  nature,  and  the  perception 
of  its  various  characters,  propensities,  exertions, 
and  stales,  we  approve,  esteem,  respect,  venerate, 
admi'e,  sympathize  witbj  according  to  the  different 
^U^tions  in  which  rational  agents  are  placed,  and 
the  gradations  of  character  and  excellencies  they  i 
may  display.  When  wc  are  compelled  to  censure 
their  folliesi  or  feel  indignation  at  their  vices,  the 
df^gree  oiipain  which  is  excited  in  these  emotions 
naturally  unpleasant,  is  generally  diminished  by 
the  love  of  order,  propriety,  and  virtue,  of  which 
W«  become  conscious  at  the  time,  and  without 
which,  these  disagreeable  sensations  could  not  have 
been  excited.  ^    „    . , .  
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Thus  have  we  attempted  to  describe  the  slate, 
j^d  enumerate  the  various  means,  productive  of 
that  state  which  appears  desirable  in  itself,  and 
which  is  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  well-being. 
The  stare,  in  ils  lowest  stage,  possesses  something 
that  is  agreeable  to  us :  U  is  such  as  inspires  Con- 
tentment with  our  lot ;  It  is  frequently  enlivened 
by  Satisfactions  which  iliffuse  a  charm  over  exist- 
ence ;  and  sometimes  by  Complacencies,  which 
pronounce  Existence  to  be  a  most  valuable  bless- 
ing. This  agreeable  state^  and  these  desirable 
stages  are  maintained,  and  kept  in  perpetual  vi- 
gor by  the  repetition  of  certain  pleasures,  grati- 
fications, amusements,  which  are  conformable  to 
the  cravings  of  nature,  and  afford  the  mind  pleas- 
ing occupation  at  due  intervals.  They  acquire  a 
permanency,  or  may  be  rendered  progressive,  by 
a  variety  of  innocent  attachments,  and  by  cherish- 
ing all  the  social  affections ;  and  they  become  still 
more  progressive  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge;  by  investigating,  developing,  and  in- 
venting whatever  is  interesting  to  the  mind,  useful 
and  delightful  in  the  application,  or  beautiful  and 
grand  in  its  nature;  whether  such  discoveries  re- 
late to  the  works  of  human  ingenuity,  the  excel- 
lence and  sublimity  of  human  actions,  or  to  the 
wonders  in  the  vast  and  boundless  creation  !  Such 
subjects  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  pleasing  af- 
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fections  of  esteem^  tespect,  veneration;  occasion- 
ally to  excite  the  more  delightful  emotions  of  love^ 
gratitude^  admiration ;  and  to  elevate  and  dignifj 
the  soal  in  proportion  as  they  become  the  subjects 
of  contemplation  I 
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CHAP.  III. 

I 

ON  RELIGION  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
WELL-BEING. 

£\P  Sill  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  precedinjg; 
Sections^  every  person  ackowledges  the  in- 
fluence^ in  the  production  of  some  species  of  good 
to  man«  That  sensual  pursuits,  and  sensible  ob« 
jects,  are  capable  of  affording  certain  gratifications, 
that  the  cultivation  of  taste,  particular  attachments^ 
social  affections  and  mental  occupations^  are  the 
frequent  and  usual  sources  of  well-being  as  we 
pass  through  life,  has  never  been  denied.  But  con- 
cerning Reiigion,  men  have  entertained  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Some  have  openly  pronounced 
it  to  be  inimical  to  human  felicity.  Others  admit 
its  high  importance,  respecting  another  state  of 
existence,  but  they  consider  it  to  be  so  irestrictive 
and  burdensome  respecting  the  present,  that  they 
regard  it  rather  as  a  prudential  duty,  than  asa  source 
of  immediate  enjoyment. 

Before  any  estimate  can  be  made  concerning  Re- 
ligion as  a  source  of  present  well-being,  or  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire,  what  are  the 
precise  ideas  which  individuals  entertain  of  Re- 
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ligjon?  The  term  itself  comprehends  such  a  di- 
versity, and  even  contrariety  of  opinions,  that 
what  is  predicated  of  one  species,  wilt  be  very  in- 
applicable to  another.  It  was  upon  this  account 
that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  a  former  occasion, 
to  give  such  a  statement  of  Religion  as  should 
comprehend  every  senti'mcnt  that  has  been  enter- 
tained concerning  it,  by  considering  Religion  as 
"an  impressive  sense  of  the  irresistable  influence 
of  one  or  more  Superior  Beings  over  the  concerns 
of  mortals,  which  may  become  beneficial  or  inimi- 
cal to  their  welfare."  This  comprehensive  view 
was  necessarj',  because  the  professed  adversaries  to' 
Religion  in  general,  include  every  species  under 
the  general  name  ;  and  after  having  imbibed  their 
prejudices  from  the  icorst,  triumphantly  suppose, 
that  their  objections  are  equally  applicable  to  every 
species  of  Religion  indiscriminately.  The  above 
definition  includes  a  great  diversity  of  opinions 
concerning  the  number,  nature,  and  characters,  of 
these  Superior  Beings,  and  the  kinds  and  degrftes  of 
their  influence  over  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Strong 
desires  will  also  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  every 
considerate  mortal,  that  this  influence  should  al-  < 
ways  be  conducive  lo  Good  ;  and  the  desire  will 
naturally  implant  such  dispositions  and  aiTections, 
will  dispose  to  such  modes  of  conduct  and  acts  oC 
homage,  as  shall  be  deemed  most  acceptable  to  ihe  - 
pi,vinities  revered.    Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
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ed  that  every  Religion  should  equally  prove  a 
source  of  immediate  consolation  and  enjoyment; 
for  theii"  characters  and  effects  may  be  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  some  ideas  formed  of  Religion  have  proved 
very  inimical  to  human  happiness.  They  have 
oppressed  the  mind  with  incessant  fears — the 
most  painful  of  all  our  sensations.  They  have 
compelled  the  devotee  to  conform  to  irksome  and 
painful  rites  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  to  acts  most 
repugnant  to  the  best  principles  and  finest  feelings 
of  our  social  nature,  and  most  destructive  to  social 
enjoyments.  If/io/z^  beone  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
salutary  passions  of  the  mind,  and  habitiial^nr  the 
most  painful,  those  Religions  which  enfeeble  Hope 
and  render  Dread  the  predominant  sensation,  must 
be  productive  of  predominant  wretchedness.  If  the 
ideas  formed  of  the  Powers  above  us  exclude  every 
amiable  quality,  they  necessarily  exclude  the  affec- 
tion of  Love.  Everyact  of  homage  degenerates  into 
aspecies  of  bribe;  itisasomelhing  offered  in  order 
to  purchase  exemption  from  punishment,  or  to 
possess  some  desired  blessing.  The  most  solemn 
adorations  are  indications  of  a  servile  flattery,  more 
applicable  to  the  worst,  than  io  the  best  of  Cha- 
ractei's ;  and  every  supposed  duiy  performed,  can 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  painful  impulse  of 
terror.  Religions  of  (his  complexion  can  never 
become  the  ingredients  oi  human  felicity.    The 
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greatest  extent  of  good  to  be  expected  from  theni 
is  limited  and  partial.  If,  by  extraordinary  assidu- 
ities, by  more  costly  sacrifices,  or  more  servile  acts 
of  self-abasement,  the  votary  should  finally  tri- 
umph over  his  fears  and  indulge  his  hopes ;  they 
are  hopes  which  infiate  his  pride,  and  inspire  pre- 
sumption. He  now  considers  himself  in  the  ele- 
vated character  of  a  Partizan  with  his  Divinity^ 
against  some  supposed  enemies.  A  fondness  for, 
his  own  opinions  he  now  entitles  an  ardent  Liove 
of  Truth  ;  and  his  lust  of  Power,  manifested  in  its 
most  cruel  and  oppressive  exertions,  is  consecra- 
ted into  re/igioiis  Zea/.  To  cherish  implacable  ha- 
ired against  every  opponent  of  his  tenets,  or  the  ! 
forms  of  his  worship,  becomes  with  him  an  indis- 
pensible  duty;  and  the  extermination  of  blasphe- 
mers and  infidels,  must,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  ac-  , 
ceptable  service  to  the  Beings  whom  they  neglect, 
or  deny ;  or  of  whose  nice  preferences  respecting 
the  mode  of  Worship,  they  may  unfortunately 
be  ignorant. 

With  the  ideas  entertained,  that  the  human  racd 
is  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  superioc  j 
Beings,  are  universally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
connected  some  ideas  concerning  a  future  state  of  i 
existence.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  religions  of 
every  species,  their  principal  influence,  to  which 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  are  principally  di- 
rected ;  and  these  incite  to  the  practice  of  aosle- 
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I  vities  that  would  l)e  deemed  insupportable,  did  they 
]  not  promise  an  exemption  from  greater  evils,  or 
I  «n  ample  indemnification  for  the  sacrifices  that  are 
I  made.     From  this  source  are  derived  apprehen- 
[  Rons,  whirh  have  spread  a  gloom  over  the  human 
I  inind^  and  occasioned  it  to  devise  the  most  extra- 
I  f  agant  means  of  escaping  the  dreaded  punishment; 
I  And  it  lias  also  induced  bigots  and  enthusinsts,  of 
r  every  age,  to  inflict  torments  upon  others,  tliat 
they  may  herealter  essentially  benefit  themselves. 
The  prevalence  of  sentiments  like  these,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  present  interests  of  mankind,  has 
iHkimated  some  Philosophers,  both  in  the  ancient 
ami  modem  world,  to  declare  war  against  all  reli- 
gions, or  every  species  of  religion  without  excep- 
tion.    They  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  crafty  de- 
signs of  one  class  of  men,  and  the  ignorant  credu- 
lity of  another;  they  profess  themselves  to  be  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  by  a  total  abnegation 
of  every  other  Being  superior  to  man ;  and  by 
framing  systems  to  explain  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal nature,  without  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
cause.     What  these  systems  are,  and  by  what  ar- 
guments they  are  supported,  it  is  not  our  present 
busitiess  to  inquire.     But  the  subject  immediately 
before  us  renders  it  proper  to  examine,  whether 
this  principle  of  benevolence,  by  which  they  are 
professedly  actuated,  be  well  directed^  whether. 
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if  their  attempts  had  proved  successful^  to  thd 
extent  of  their  wishes^  the  state  of  mankind  would 
have  been  meliorated;  and  whether  the  rational 
faculties^  which  some  of  these  philosophers  posr 
sess  to  an  eminent  degree^  could  not  have  been 
employed^  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  their 
rationality^  than  in  attempting  to  destroy  every 
religion  indiscriminately^  because  some  have  proved 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  do  all  the  justice  in  our  power  to  so 
important  a  subject^  we  shall  consider  it  in  three 
points  of  view.  First  we  shall  examine  the  objec^ 
itioi)8  which  have  been  alleged^  against  the  adr 
mission  of  any  religious  principle  whatever :  se^ 
condly  inquire  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
mankind^  respecting  present  enjoyments^  were  the 
ideas  of  religion  completely  effaced  from  their 
minds;  and  thirdly  propose  such  sentiments  of 
religion,  which,  if  they  be  not  merely  imaginary^ 
must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  human  welfarei^^ 
and  become  a  permanent  source  of  well-^being. 

SECT.  I 

ON    THE   OBJECTIONS  TO    RELIGION   MADE  BY 
PHILOSOPHJCAL  ATHEISTS. 

nnHE  pernicious  effects  attributed  to  religion, 

and  which  are  asserted  to  be  so  enormous,  asi 

tQ  render  its  subversion  necessary  for  the  public 
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tranquillity,  are  of  two  kinds.  It  has  been  charged 
with  Implaivting  such  an  habitual  dread  in  the  mind 
of  man,  asfo  destroy  all  those  comforts  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  enjoyed;  and  also  with  in- 
spiring erroneous  sentiments  of  duty,  which  have 
sanctioned  rites  degrading  to  human  nature,  bur- 
densome and  distressing  to  the  worshipper,  and 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society. 
In  answer  to  such  charges,  we  shall  first  observe, 
that  to  render  their  allegations  formidable,  these 
philosophers  should  have  proved  that  there  is 
something  essentially  baneful  in  religion  itself, 
and  equally  applicable  to  all  religions;  that  a  be- 
lief of  our  dependence  upon  some  superior  Being, 
is  of  itself  destructive  to  personal  well-being,  and 
necessarily  renders  man  an  enemy  to  his  species. 
If  these  positions  cannot  be  proved,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  whole  accusation  depends  may  be 
erroneous;  it  may  be  an  assumption,  as  extravagant 
as  the  most  extravagant  conceptions,  that  were  ever 
formed  of  Religion;  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  of  all  others  the  most  fallacious,  "  that 
a  general  abuse  of  any  principle  is  a  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  principle  ought  not  to  exist." 
If  this  mod-e  of  reasoning  be  valid  in  one  case,  it 
becomes  a  maxim  which  is  applicable  to  every  case 
that  is  similar,  and  it  completely  annihilates  every 
principle  in  nature ;  for   the  ignorance  and  per- 
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verseness  of  man  have  abused  everj"  principle  by 
liima.  It  would  annihilate  every  species  of  go- 
vernment; for  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
have  grossly  abused  each  ;  and  therefore  as  no  sys-t 
tem  of  government  has  hitherto  been  perfect,  let 
every  system  be  destroyed  !  It  would  annihilate 
every  idea  of  liberty;  for  liberty  is  incessantly, 
confounded  with  the  most  dreadful  licentiousness!]' 
even  our  Intellectual  powers  themselves;  for  they 
have  been  eagerly  employed  to  subvert  every  good 
principle,  and  establish  the  most  absurd,  and  de-i 
structive!  The  grand  principle  common  to  all  Reli- 
gions, manifests,  even  by  the  diversities  of  abuse 
with  which  it  is  chargeable,  the  greatness  and  ex- 
tent of  its  Power.  But  where  is  the  evidence  that 
this  power  cannot  possibly  be  directed  to  useful 
purposes  ?  When  Mr.  Hume  insinuates  "  that  Re^ 
ligion  is  the  only  fulcrum  on  which  the  designing 
^^  priesthood  could  place  their  lever,  and  move  Jha 

^^m  minds  of  men  to  their  own  purposes,"  he  acknow- 

^^M  ledges  its  power,  stability  and  permanence,  to  ex- 
^^ft  ceed  every  other  principle  that  has  been  essayed. 
^^M  But  he  does  not  tell  us  by  what  law  of  Nature  it  ia 
^^B  that  the  Priesthood  alone  should  have  monopoh'< 
^^B  zed  this  power,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  be-> 
^^H  come  inert  in  the  hands  of  sound  philosophy.  Kot 
^^M  does  he  tell  us  by  what  other  principle  it  can  bq 
^^H  destroyed.  Upon  what  fulcrum  equally  potentj 
^^B  can  these  philosophers  place  their  argumentations 
^^M       no  as  to  produce  the  contrary  eSect  ?  What  leversi 
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can  they  use  of  sufficient  purchase  to  eradicate  a 
sentiment  from  the  human  breast,  which  has  ei- 
ther been  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
been  eagerly  received  from  its  apparent  rationa- 
lity and  importance  ?  How  superlative  the  bene- 
volence, which  animates  to  an  undertaking  that 
must,  according  to  their  own  statement,  be  aS 
arduous  and  extravagant  as  the  projects  of  the 
Knight  of  Salamanca! 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  objections  themselves, 
and  learn  whether  they  be  so  tremendous  as  to  au- 
thorize snch  amazing  efforts. 

2.  Allowing  it  to  be  the  kind  intention  of  these 

philosophers,  to  liberate  the  human  mind  from  ser- 

I  vile  fears,  is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  calm  and 

I  Ittodify  these  fears,  byinculcating  other  ideasof  the 

characters  and  requisitions  of  the  Powers  above  us, 

instead  of  totally  effacing  the  impression  ?     If  we 

examine  into  the  nature  of  these  fears,  and  on 

what  they  are  founded,  we  shall  discover,  that  they 

are  dreadful  apprehensions  of  greater  degrees  of 

misery,  than  have  ever  been  experienced  in  this 

life,  and  to  an  unknown  duration :  and  that  to  this 

misery  feeble  and  resistless  beings  are  exposed,  by 

conduct  which  renders  Beings  of  a  superior  nature, 

angry  and  implacable.       It  is  therefore  obvious 

|.Aat,  whatever  opinions  the  votaries  of  such  Deities 

I  taay  entertain  concerning  Virtue  and  Vice,  how- 

ieVer  extravagant  their  ideas  of  acceptable  conduct 
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they  still  act  upon  the  grand  principles  pf  Duty^ 
Obllgation;  they  associate  Punishment  wjith  Crime, 
and  RxcoMPENCE  with  a  Spirit  of  Obedience.  Al- 
though absurd  ideas  of  both  these  articles  of  faith, 
and  expectancy,  may  have  been  entertained,  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  genuine  prudence,  self- 
command,  and  salutary  subordination.  They  arc 
consequently  preparative  to  weU-being ;  and,  un- 
der proper  direction  they  may  become  productive 
of  personal  and  social  advantages^,  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

The  expectations  of  reward  or  of  punisfameat 
according  to  different  modes  of  conduct,  must  have 
an  existence,,  and  must  be  operative,  or  every  mo- 
ral tie  would  be  relaxed,  and  a  total  want  of  suber- 
dination  would  introduce  universal  coinAision. 
Which  leads  to  another  remark. 

6.  This  philosophic  arguments  founded  upon 
the  assumption,  "  that  the  fear  of  the  Gods  is  never 
productive  of  Good.'*  Which  is  contrary  to  fact* 
It  has,  in  many  instances,  proved,  even  in  the  Pa- 
gan world,  a  powerful  motive  to  right  conduct 
In  particular  cases,  where  mortals  plunged  in  ig- 
norance and  vice,  entertained  the  most  depraved 
conceptions  of  the  Deities  they  worshipped,  and 
the  duties  required,  the  dread  of  offending  might 
induce  to  actions  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  the 
individual,  and  prejudicial  to  social  order;  but  nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  which  this  fear  was  thc^ 
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guardian  of  virtue.  It  has  operated  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  inordinate  passions,  and  given  vigour  to 
principles  highly  beneficial  to  Society.  The  mo- 
ral precepts  strenuously  and  frequently  enforced 
by  their  wisest  philosophers,  through  a  fear  of  the 
GodSj  demonstrate  this  truth! 

Hence  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religious  fears, 
may  be  destructive  to  a  principle  of  action,  which 
is  not  only  natural  in  itself,  but  has  proved  highly 
beneiicial.  We  admit  that  when  ideas  have  been 
formed  contrary  to  reason,  they  have  proved  the 
sources  of  misery ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  in  re- 
turn, that  in  exact  proportion  as  ideas  become  ra- 
tional, they  wilt  become  salutary.  What  is  the 
proper  inference  ?  That  it  is  the  province  of  true 
philosophy  to  give  these  principles  a  right  direc- 
tion, and  a  due  influence,  and  it  will  then  rejoice 
that  a  total  eradication  has  not  been  accomplished. 

4.  But  another  inconvenience  attending  this 
benevolent  plan,  is  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
proper  selection  of  the  subjects,  whom  philosophy 
attempts  to  relieve  from  their  occasional  panicks. 
The  scheme  proposed  would  eradicate  fearful  ap- 
prehensions from  every  breast  alike.  Those  who 
might  have  been  restrained  from  injustice  and  op- 
pression, through  fear  of  the  Gods,  would  also  feel 
themselves  free  to  become  the  scourges  of  mankind. 
They  would  follow  no  other  law  than  their  own 
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ivill^  and  indulge  the  most  impellidotandldestnie* 
live  passions,  ivithout  the  possibifify  of  conttoL 
It  is  truly  desirable  M  release  well^^ifl^posed  minds 
from  groundless  apprehensions^  bilt  vrould  it  pro- 
mote their  felicity,  to  assure  the  Wicked  afod  Un- 
principled that  they  are  free  to  inrade,  molest,  and 
destroy  whom  they  please,  without  being  account- 
able to  any  one  for  Aeir  conduct  ?  Notvrithstanditlg' 
the  numerous  horrors  which  fiM  the  pages  of  History, 
we  must  still  suppose  that  the  mild  and  peaceaWe 
inhabitants  of  the  world  arc  more  mimeroos  fharh 
the  sons  of  violence,  or  the  desolation  ^ouH  fee 
universal;  but  would  these  peaceful  inhabitants 
be  essentially  benefitedi  by  a  doctrine  which  would 
completely  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  atn- 
bitious,  and  cruel  oppressor  ? 

5..  Again.  To  annihilate  every  religion,  wotiM 
be  destructive  to  the  most  pleasing  and  consoling 
affection  of  the  human  breast,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  painful ;  by  annihilating  hopes  of  superior 
aid,  in  the  most  distressing  situations. 

This  principle  is  as  natural  to  man  as  the  other, 
although  it  may  not,  at  all  times,  administer  plea- 
sure to  counteract  the  torments  of  dread.  When 
ideas  of  a  future  state  are  conflised,  and  the  evi-- 
dence  uncertain,  ho|>e  respecting  futurity  will  be 
uncertain,  and  the  desire  of  escaping  misery  be 
more  ardent  than  the  expectations  of  bliss.  Bufr 
a  confidence  of  superior  aid,  at  periods  of  imminent 
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danger;  of  relief  in  deep  distress;  of  advice  and 
direction  in  seasonsof  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  an  appeal  to  superior  intelligences  for  the 
purity  of  intention,  and  integrity  of  conduct,  in 
the  midst  of  suspicion  and  calumny,  have  in  every 
age,  among  every  class  of  people,  and  under  every 
species  of  religion,  been  such  a  source  of  conso- 
lation to  the  invaded  and  insulted,  to  the  oppressed, 
eahnnniated,  afflicted,  and  to  men  of  conscioua 
integrity,  that  it  would  be  most  cruel  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  absolute  despair;  by  the  assu- 
rance that  they  are  destined  to  combat  every  danger 
without  an  ally,  support  every  distress  withouf 
succour,  and  bear  every  insult  without  protection. 
6.  We  may  farther  remind  the  abettors  of 
atheism,  that  their  principles  do  not  contain  in 
themselves  an  infallible  antidote  against  the  dread 
of  future  wretchedness.  By  annihilating,  in  the 
imagination,  every  being  superior  to  man,  they 
have  not  annihilated  this  world  and  its  miseries. 
They  must  still  acknowledge  the  existence  of  ani- 
mated natures,  and  of  beings  they  call  human  and 
rational,  tossed  by  a  thousand  passions,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  thousand  fears.  In  whatever  manner 
they  account  for  this  state  of  things;  whether  by 
the  wild  vagaries  of  unconscious  chance,  or  by  the 
obstinacy  of  blind,  irresistible,  and  inexorable  fate, 
what  security  can  be  given  (hat  the  power  which 
Ian  operated  so  much,  may  not  continue  its  ope- 
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rations  to  another  state  ?  As  it  has  thrown  or  sys- 
tematically introduced  myriads  of  Beings  into  this 
wretched  world)  may  it  not  compel  them  to  exist 
in  another  infinitely  woi-se  ?  Since  vitality  has, 
somehow  or  other,  commenced  without  a  designing 
cause,  why  may  not  the  same  cause  produce  a  re- 
viviscency  ?  and  although  this  uudesigning  cause 
has  happened  to  blend  a  certain  portion  of  good  • 
with  the  evils  of  this  life,  can  any  one  assure  us 
that  things  will  turn  out  so  fortunately  in  another  ? 
or  that  the  portion  of  misery  will  not  be  infinitely 
greater?  That  beings  possessing  a  conscious  exis- 
tence will  not  sit  down  in  despair,  surrounded  with 
miseries,  which,  as  no  one  has  inflicted,  no  one 
can  relieve?  Surely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  , 
wise  and  good  ordination,  and  to  confide  in  the  j 
whimsies  of  phance,  or  ihe  immutable  agency  of  1 
fate,  can  afford  no  consolation  to  a  thinking  mind ! 
7.  Once  more;  these  sentiments,  which  are  to 
bless  mankind,  pre-suppose  that  religion  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  human  misery: 
that  the  passions  of  men  would  have  been  compa- 
ratively calm  and  regular,  had  they  not  been  agi- 
tated by  religious  contests:  that  mankind  would 
be  uniformly  disposed  to  love  one  another  did 
not  that  enemy,  religion,  intervene,  sow  tares, 
and  disseminate  hatred.  But  what  foundation  is 
there  for  this  assumption  ?  Does  not  our  daily 
commerce  with  the  world  demonstrate  its  fallacy  ? 
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Does  it  not  manifest,  that  serious  quarrels  incest 
santly  arise,  from  the  trifles  of  the  moment  ?  If 
we  advert  to  the  causes  of  irregular  and  disorderly 
passions  already  slated,  we  shall  perceive  that  these 
would  not  be  abolished  by  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gion. Would  a  disbelief  in  superior  powers,  and 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  annihilate  human 
ignorance  ?  produce  the  blessed  effects  which  the 
serpent  ascribed  to  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  shall 
their  eyes  then  be  opened,  and  they  be  as  Gods 
knowing  good  and  evil  ?  Would  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  futurity  weaken  our  attachment  to 
things  present,  or  soften  impetuous  and  inordinate 
self-love  into  justice  and  benevolence  ?  If  not,  the 
efficient  causes  of  contentions  would  still  exist, 
and  produce  their  baneful  effects.  If  one  occa- 
sional cause  were  removed,  others  would  occupy 
its  place.  Ambition,  pride,  egolisrii,  would  find 
other  fuel  to  nourish  the  flames  of  discord.  Have 
not  scenes  of  horror  been  committed,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  in  which  Religion  had  no 
concern?  Have  not  the  unbridled  ambition  of  some 
men,  the  frivolous  claims  of  others,  and  a  contracl- 
ed  selfish  spirit  in  all,  excited  unsocial  passions, 
and  rendered  man  an  enemy  to  man?  Do  savage 
nations  frequently  wage  religious  wars?  Do  not 
hordes  and  clans  entertain  mutual  rancour  and  ha- 
tred, from  a  supposed  contrariety  of  interests?  and 
the  little  party  spirit  of  lesser  communities  fo- 
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tnent  deadly  quarrels  about  modes^  customs^  tri- 
fling pre-eminences^  or  political  opinions? 

The  scenes  which  have  been  lately  acted  in  a 
neighbouring  nation^  are  a  complete  refutation  of 
these  hypothetical  and  visionary  ideas.  The  tri- 
umphs of  atheism  were  productive  of  universal 
horror.  The  violent  and  malignant  passions  of 
men,  released  from  the  restraints  which  Religion^ 
even  rn  its  worst  estate  imposes,  wantoned  in  every 
species  of  disorder,  and  committed  every  species 
of  cruelty.  The  problem  of  Bayle  was  satisfacto* 
rily  solved ;  and  had  Religion  not  been  restored, 
tEK>cial  order  could  not  have  subsisted.  These  facts 
testify  that  by  destroying  that  one  occasional  cause 
of  contest  and  animosities,  an  increased  vigour  is 
communicated  to  thos^  which  remain ;  and  upon 
which  that  very  cause,  in  some  degree,  operated  as 
a  restraint.  Could  we  therefore  admit  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted,  and  infer,  that  whatever  has 
been  abused  ought  to  be  annihilated,  the  principles 
of  Atheism  themselves  must  be  the  first  to  fall  ia 
the  general  ruin. 
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ON  THE   STATE   OP   HUMAN    NATURE^ 
DESTITUTE    OF    RELIGION. 


\  S  Athekm  professes  to  benefit  man^ind^  by 
correcting  vulgar  errors,  by  liberating  from 
unnecessary  restraints,  and  by  giving  free  play  ta 
human  pursuits,  without  the  depres^on  of  religi<« 
ous  principles,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
«tate  in  which  we  should  be  placed,  suppol^ing  the 
plan  to  succeed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  ad**, 
vantages  expected;  and  supposing  none  of  the  evila 
to  follow  which  we  have  proved  to  be  inevitable* 
Were  every  idea  of  Religion  eflfaced  from  the 
human  mifid ;  did  every  Individual  believe  that  na 
intelligent  Agency  was  concerned  in  the  creation 
of  the  human  race ;  that  we  depend  upon  no  one^ 
are  under  obligations  to  no  one,  are  responsible 
to  no  one,  and  are  totally  devoid  of  hope  or  feat 
relative  to  a  future  state,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should, 
in  respect  to  continuance  of  existence,  be  reduced 
to  a  level  with  every  other  animal  in  nature.  The 
whole  of  well-being  would  necessarily  be  confined 
to  this  Kfe;  and  every  expectation  would  be  ter- 
minated at  the  hour  of  death.  But  man  is  still  to 
be  considered  in  a  different  point  of  view  from 
every  othef  animal;  for  although  his  enjoyments  be 
at  best  limited  ta  a  contracted  period^i  md  objectt 
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oFa  transient  nature,  be  the  only  ones  which  merit 
his  attention,  yet  he  is  manifestly  superior  to  all 
■other  animals  in  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind.  These  must  either  be  useless  or  trouble- 
some appendages  to  animal  life,  or  they  must  era- 
power  man  to  enjoy  greater  good  than  he  could 
possibly  enjoy  without  the  possession  of  them;  al- 
though the  utmost  extent  of  good  must  still  relate 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  As  in  every  other 
part  of  nature,  we  perceive  numerous  traces  of  or- 
der, and  adaptations,  productive  of  much  utility, 
atheism  itself  may  be  permitted  to  argue  from  ana- 
logy, and  apprehend  that  undesigning  nature,  has 
applied  these  po^vers  to  purposes  correspondent  tO' 
their  superiority.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that 
some  important  end  is  to  be  answered,  by  the  ob- 
vious distinction  conferred  upon  the  human  spe- 
cies; and  as  the  well-being  of  man  is  necessarily 
limited  in  point  of  duration,  his  superior  powers 
ought  to  compensate  for  the  misfortune  of  a  short 
duration,  by  the  intenseness  of  his  enjoyment 
while  he  does  exist;  otherwise  his  copious  ideas 
and  perceptions,  his  keenest  attentions,  and  assi- 
duous enquiries,  his  investigations,  abstractions, 
conceptions,  nice  discriminations,  rational  induc- 
tions, and  the  profound  decisions  of  his  judgment, 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  him. 

From  the  Summary  View  which  has  been  taken 
of  the  nature  and  occasions  of  well-being,  it  ap^ 
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pears  that  they  originate  from  two  distinct  sour- 
ces ;  the  one  respects  our  sensual  or  animal  na- 
ture, and  the  other  is  primarily  seated  in  the  mind. 
We  perceive  that  the  enjoyments  deemed  carnal 
and  sensual,  are  merely  occasional  and  transient ; 
that  mental  pleasures,  are  in  general  calmer 
and  more  durable:  and  that  the  stronger  agitations 
of  mind  are  chiefly  excited  by  those  things  which 
are  most  gratifying  to  the  senses.  Impetuous  de- 
sires, animating  hopes,  dreadful  apprehensions, 
excessive  sorrows,  vexations  and  disappointments, 
anger,  rancour,  animosities,  envyings,  and  impla- 
cable hatreds;  that  is,  some  of  the  pleasing,  and 
many  of  the  tormenting  passions,  own  sensitive 
objects  to  be  the  principal  occasions  of  their  ex- 
citement. The  calmer  pleasures  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  improvements  of  taste,  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  particular  attachments,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  social  aifections. 

Let  us  therefore  attempt  to  appreciate  each 
species,  examine  their  respective  merits  to  a  ra- 
tional being  totally  destitute  of  religion,  and  thus 
compare  the  enjoyments  destined  for  the  humaa 
race,  with  those  that  fall  to  the  share  of  inferior 
animals. 

Sensual  gratifications  must  inevitably  be  the  only 
source  of  good  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  because 
the  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  are  by  far  the  most 
^umerousi  and  if  such  gratifications  should  be  in- 
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ferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  brute  creation,  Ihes 
is  manltind  at  large  a  loser  by  the  superiority  of  in 
powers:  for  we  have  learned  by  experience,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  every  object  depends  upon  its 
adaptation  to  our  nature,  connected  with  the 
strength  of  our  desires  towards  it.  In  the  animal 
gratification  of  hunger,  we  may  suppose  the  relish 
of  enjoyment  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  appetite,  and  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the 
species  of  food  to  the  nature  and  instinct  of  the 
animal;  therefore,  as  far  as  sensuality  is  concerned, 
we  may  lawfully  suppose,  that  the  animals  which 
are  the  most  voracious,  which  have  the  largest  sto* 
inachs,  and  the  keenest  appetites,  and  occupy  the 
longest  space  of  time  in  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  must  excel  in  the  possession  of  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  this  source.  The  same  argu- 
m«it  is  applicable  to  sexual  gratifications.  For 
notwithstanding  the  boasts  of  the  libertine,  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  the  goat  and  many  other  ani- 
mals, may  still  exceed  him  in  the  strength  of  these 
carnal  propensities,  and  in  the  gratifications  they 
afford.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  indolence.  This 
pleasure  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  lot  of  the  illi- 
terate savage,  in  the  intervals  of  great  exertions. 
But  it  is  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  (he  paucity  of 
his  ideas,  and  his  insensibility  to  the  objects  around 
him.  Being  a  stranger  to  mental  pleasures,  ho 
seeks  to  get  rid  of  himself,  by  augmenting  the  lor* 
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por  of  his  mental  faculties.  This  is  a  pleasure  of 
the  negative  kind,  and  can  be  envied  by  those  alone 
whose  painful  reflections  keep  them  awake.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  derived  from  this 
source,  it  is  most  probably  exceeded  in  the  animal 
which,  from  the  superlative  indolence  of  its  dispo- 
sition, has  acquired  the  name  of  6'/o//i;  and  many 
others  that  have  obtained  an  instinctive  sluggish- 
ness from  the  hand  of  Nature,  adapted  to  their 
spheres  in  the  creation,  and  consequently  more 
perfect  in  its  kind.  Every  passion  that  is  excited 
habits  gratifications,  excepting  the  passion  of  Fear; 
and  when  these  passions  constitute  the  particular 
characteristics  in  various  species  of  animals,  we 
may  suppose  them  to  constitute  the  chief  good 
those  animals  are  destined  to  enjoy.  Thus  if  the 
Proud  and  Revengeful  enjoy  a  pleasure  from  the 
indulgence  of  their  angry  passions,  and  triumph 
iu  the  rights  of  the  strongest,  they  may  still  envy 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the 
Hyena,  which  no  one  can  tame,  waging  perpetual 
war  against  every  species  of  animal,  but  their  oreri, 
must  possess  a  source  of  well-being,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  powerful,  and 
I  most  passionate  man  in  the  destruction  of ///»  oivrt 
I  i^ecies :  not  to  mention  their  total  exemption 
1  from  the  painful  sensations  of  sorrow  and  remorse, 
I  through  the  reflection  that  the  strength  of  their 
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lage  was  unjustly  directed>  or  grmtly  exceedaed 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Thus,  respecting  sensual  gmiifioatian^  that  grand 

source  of  animal  good,  it  it  prob^}y  enjdy^  to  a 

much  greater  degree  by  the  annnml  creation^  and 

•consequently  the  intellectual  ppwevs  of  man  ate 

of  no  Use  to  enhance  this  species  of  enjoyment. 

The  attacfarments  of  animak  to  their  oftpring> 
is  the  strongest  and  most  universal  of  att  attach*- 
ments.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  'wkdom  of  dii/sf 
ikistitution  in  the  present  argument  with  our  oppo- 
nents, because  they  deny  the  existence  »f  witdont 
in  the  agency  of  nature;  tbey  cpost  however  ac« 
knowledge  diat  it  is  a  most  fortunate  propfenoiy, 
for  the  offi^ring  themselves,  2^  tiiey  enjoy  in  COQ 
sequence  of  it,  support  and  prdtecfton>  during- 
the  short  period  of  their  bmg  impoiefit  and 
defenceless.  As  k>ng  as  the  ma^rnal  fondness  i& 
required,  it  is  indulged  with  a  degree  of  ple^nre 
which,  to  judge  from  every  appearance,  eqimk  at 
kast,  the  parental  affection  of  the  hunnan  ^lecies. 

Numberless  are  the  instances,  which  miglit  be 
add^iced  from  natural  history,  of  the  astonishing  af« 
fection  of  animals,  of  the  most  opposite  characters 
and  propensities,  towards  liieir  helpless  yoang. 
How  fondly  placid  are  the  moi&t  ferocious?  What 
privations  will  they  not  suflfer  ftnr  their  offipring,, 
though  the  appeasing  of  their  hungry  appetites- by 
the  destruction  of  animal  life,  seems  to  be  the 
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primary  end  of  their  existence  i  What  hardships 
will  not  the  moKt  tetider  and  delicate  endure,  to 
cherish  and  protect  their  feeble  race?  This  instinc- 
tive fondness  gives  strength  and  energy  to  the 
weakest,  and  inspires  the  most  timid' with  invinci- 
ble courage,  under  the  apprehensions  of  approach- 
ing danger.  The  attachment  is  much  more  limited 
in  its  duration,  because  the  offspring  is  soon  quali^- 
ed  to  support  itself,  by  the  ample  provision  whiclt 
nature  has  spread  around,  and  thus  it  liberates  its 
parents  from  those  years  of  assiduous  attention  and 
anxieties,  xvhich  characterize  the  human  species. 

The  instinctive  aocialness  of  animals  of  the  same 
species,  appears  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  and 
tranquil  pleasure  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
sociability  of  those  among  us,  who  are  not  united 
together  by  any  other  bond  of  union,  than  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  instinctive  love  of  the 
species;  and  they  enjoy  the  grand  prerogative  of 
being  less  inimical  to  each  other,  in  the  common 
habits  of  life,  than  those  who  are  termed  rational. 
Their  wants  and  desires  being  few,  the  occasions  ol 
contests,  are  proportionably  diminished.  Grami- 
nivorous animals  are  naturally  placid;  they  are 
almost  strangers  to  enmity  excepting  from  the 
impetuous  rivalships  of  lust.  The  carnivorous, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  ferocity  of  their  na- 
tures, have  no  other  incitements  to  their  rage  than 
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the  urgent  wants  of  nature;  and  liowever  great 
their  animosities  may  be  against  animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent species^  they  are  not  so  prompt  to  spread 
destruction  among,  their  own.. 

The  pleasures  of  Tasfe^  which  we  have  consi- 
dered as  the  second  source  of  enjoyment  with 
which  the  human  species^is*  provided,  are  probably 
peculiar  to  the  species,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  maiic  of  its  pre-eminence ;  but  this  pte^mhience 
can  be  enjoyed  by  comparatively  a  few.  The 
pleasures  of  tlus  class  demand  leisure,  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  be 
possessed  by  the  multitude.  It  has  also  been  obser- 
ved that  at  the  best,  they  are  but  transient  amuse^ 
ments.  They  may  agreeably  employ  the  mind  for 
a  short  time,  and  constitute  a  pleasing  relaxation 
front  more  arduous  employments;;  but  when  they 
are  the  principal  occupation,  they  at  length  be- 
come insipid,  and  the  mind  sinks  into  a  comfort- 
less vacuity.  Whoever  excels  in  a  particular  art, 
unless  he  be  a  professional  artist,  whose  interesting 
and  important  object  k  is,  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  the  exertions  of  his  genius,  is  deemed 
a  trifling  character,  should  this  constitute  his.  chief 
employ,  or  characteristic  excellence.  The  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  therefore  too  dignified  to  be 
spl^ly  adapted  to  objects  of  this  naturie.. 
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The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  more  exalted,  and 
extensive  source  of  weJI-being;  and  as  it  is  so 
freqitemlv  attended  with  utility,  as  knowledge 
constitirtesa  power  which,  in  numberless  instances, 
adniinistei's  to  the  conveniencies,  comforts,  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  highly 
appreciated.  Where  it  becomes  useful,  it  brings 
with  it  its  own  passport;  the  universal  love,  and 
ardent  ^desire  of  good,  stamps  a  value  upon  it. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  every  man,  where  the  indi- 
vidual has  neither  an  opportunity  nor  inclination 
to  apply  knowledge  to  some  useful  purpose,  it  is 
HO  other  than  a  more  ex.alted  amusement.  Should 
he  excel  in  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  it 
may,  perhaps,  augment  his  pleasure,  from  the 
reputation  or  -extensive  fame  he  may  have  ac- 
quired; but  these  advantages  are  in  their  own 
nature  confined  to  a  few,  because  to  excelimpUes 
an  unusual  superiority. 

The  siibjecls  of  knowledge  may  be  considered  in 
tws  poiats  of  view.  Knowledge  may  consist  in 
rendering  ourselves  so  far  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence, nature,  and  properties  of  things,  as  may 
enable  us  to  turn  thera  to  some  valuable  account, 
in  promoting  thecomforts,  conveniencies,  and  ele- 
gancies of  life;  or  itmay  relate  to  subjects  elevated 
above  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  in  discoveries 
and  speculations,  which  may  communicate  delight 
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to  the  contemplative  mind,  and  cotitribute  li(tl» 
or  npthing  to  the  temporalj  of  wovkUy  prospeiitjr 
of  mankind  in  general.  The  firte  species  must  be 
valued  according  to  its  influence  in  promotingiome 
temporary  goodj  either  by  diminishing  the  evils 
and  inconveniencies  to  which  we  are  exposed^  or 
by  superadding  some  Idnd  of  gratification>  which 
eould  not  be  otherwise  enjoyed.  But  all  these  ad** 
vantages  may  still  be  considered  as  imperfect  corner 
penaation&»  for  those  superior  advantages  which 
every  other  animal  enjoys^  without  the  painftil  ex-» 
ertions^  imminent  dangers,  corroding  cares^  mii^ 
takes.  Vexations,  and  disappointments,  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  purikuit  of  them.  Thd 
bear,  the  ermine,  the  beaver,  the  sheep,  enjoy^  as 
their  natural  clothing,  those  very  materials  whidi 
demand  kl\  the  exertions  pf  art,  ingeriuit)"  and 
industry,  to  be  worked  up  into  gaitnents,  in  order 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  man.  Birds  chaunt  their 
melodious  notes,  without  labouring  through  the 
gamut,  or  squandering  years  by  the  side  of  to  ex- 
pensive music  ^  mai^er«  The  ape  in  the  woods 
greatly  exceeds,  in  agility,  the  most  agile  feats  of 
the  human  species.  We  admire  in  the  structure  of 
the  honeycomb)  a  style  of  building  which  we  cm-- 
not  imitate;  and  we  may  borrow  many  useful  binli^ 
from  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  various  animals,  in 
the  structure  of  their  habitations.  The  keenest 
gportsmau"  cannot  emulate  the  fox  in  the  pursuit 
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of  his  game,  nor  a  lishermaii  form  a  net  equal  to 
tbat  of  the  spider.  It  is  true  the  human  species 
tsjjoys  the  singular  advajnagc,  of  being  able  to  im- 
itate, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  instinctive 
.-  operations  of  other  animals.  This  is  a  clear  indi- 
■  cation  of  the  superiority  of  our  mental  powei-s, 
"  ^ut  it  as  clearly  shows  that  the  exertions  of  all  our 
iugenuily  are  required,  lo  gain  some  compensation 
lor  those  natural  advantages  which  many  other  an- 
imals enjoy,  andofwhich  we  are  naturallydestitute. 
Thus,  supposing  the  final  lot  of  all  animated 
matures  to  be  the  same,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
"whether  the  instinctive  powera  and  propensities  of 
the  irrational  creation,  be  not  a  complete  remu- 
neration for  the  rationality  which  is  denied  them. 
■  They  almost  unerringlij  answer  the  circumscrib- 
ed oIBces  wiiich  their  station  in  the  scale  of  cnl- 
i^tence  requires.  Although  their  sphere  of  action 
be  much  more  contracted  than  our  own,  yet  ihey 
always  fl/j/jeor  contented  with  their  lot,  which  is  not 
^e  case  with  us.  The  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
is  one  magazine  of  food.  Animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  in  every  region,  furnish  ample  provi- 
sion for  generations  in  perpetual  succession.  This 
food  is  diversified  according  to  the  climate,  or  ele- 
ment they  inhabit.  We  observe  a  correspondent 
diversity  in  form,  powers,  and  propensities  of  each 
species,,  by  which  each  selects  the  food  adapted  to 
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its  natnre,  to  which  it  is  invariably  attached^  with- 
out being  distracted  by  the  love  of  novelty,  or 
seeking  to  invigorate  a  palled  appetite  by  studied 
variety.     In  consequence  of  these  arrangements 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  one  species  does  not 
encroach  upon  the  allotments  of  another.  The  two 
sole  objects  of  existence,  the  support  of  animal 
life,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  are  ob- 
tained, by  animal  gratifications,  without  cares^  anxi- 
eties, discontents,  or  satiety;  and  these  beings  pass 
through  the  different  periods  of  their  existence 
without  regret  and  without  anticipating  any  of  the 
evils  of  futurity.  They  are  not  apprehensive  of  the 
pains,  and  dangers  to  which  they  maybe  subjected; 
they  foresee  not  the  infirmities  of  age,  nor  the  hor- 
rors of  dissolution.    The  greatest  misfortunes  they 
would  have  to  lament,  were  they  capable  of  la- 
mentation,   are  the   needless  severities  they  so 
frequently  endure  from  man,  whose  abused  superi- 
ority, renders  him  /Ae/rtormentor  aswell  as  his  own. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole.     There  are  yet  more 
important  obstacles  to  the  felicity  of  the  human 
species,    by  the  annihilation  of  every  religious 
principle. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  most  violent,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  distres- 
sing passions  of  man,  are  excited  by  objects  and 
circumstances  that  immediately  relate  to  the  sup- 
posed means  of  well-being;  about  that  which  is 
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to  communicate  some  species,  or  degree  of  tem- 
poral good.  Around  these  it  is  that  rivalships,  and 
envyings,  hatreds,  animosities,  and  terrible  con- 
flicts are  assembled.  The  loss  of  these  infliclssor- 
row,  unjust  privation  provokes  anger  and  resent- 
ments, and  apprehensions  of  losing  these,  create 
the  painful  sensations  of  fear.  By  the  power  of 
recollection  enjoyed  by  man,  he  is  enabled  to  des- 
troy every  present  comfort,  in  his  deep  regret  for 
the  past:  his  past  experience  enables  him  to 
foresee  future  calamities,  and  thus  he  may  embit- 
ter the  present.  These  are  real  distresses  and  mi- 
series which  man  brings  upon  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superiority  of  his  faculties;  they 
constitute  the  majority  of  his  evil  passions  and  his 
suSeringSj  and  from  these,  every  other  animal  is 
exempt! 

Man  is  rendered  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind,  by  a  proficiency,  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  in  the  subliraer  sciences;  which  if  they  do 
not  administer  to  the  wants  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  render  his  soul  superior  to  them .  He  can  pen- 
etrate into  the  nature,  causes,  relations  of  things. 
He  can  cultivate  those  various  branches  of  science, 
which  the  inexhaustible  volumes  of  nature  unfold 
to  him, — study  its  laws, — for  laws  it  certainly  has, 
should  there  be  no  intelligent  ordination,  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
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He  can  discover  powers^  properties^  rebtions»  sin-* 
gular  adaptations^  and  wonderful  results,  in  every 
thing  he  befaolds>  and  in  every  thing  he  contem- 
plates! He  can  discern  our  connection  with  other 
worlds;  the  principles  by  which  the  whole  solar 
system  is  governed,  and  can  form  probable  conjee* 
tares  concerning  worlds^  and  systems  inmimerable 
in  the  immensity  of  space  !  He  can  investigate  the 
nature  of  man,  physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral ; 
and  discover  stupendous  facts  at  ev^  step  he  takes ! 
He  can  analyze  the  air  we  breadie,  the  fluids  we 
drink,  and  the  food  we  eat;  trace  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  from  the  seed  which  is  planted,  to  its 
production  of  a  tree  bearing  fmtt,  and  the  semina 
pf  future  productions !  He  can  read  the  history 
pf  human  nature,  from  the  helpless  babe,  or  igno? 
rant  peasant  to  the  sublimest  philosopher;  and  trace 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  rational  and  moral  powers  at  every 
period!  He  can  perceive  an  infinity  in  every  sci? 
ence  which  attracts  his  attention,  and  with  the 
beauties  of  which  he  is  captivated  in  proportion 
tp  the  progress  he  has  made !. 

This  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  human  powers, 
human  pursuits,  and,  without  religion,  of  human 
pnjoyment*  It  is  however  the  sole  privilege  of  a 
few  contemplative  minds,  with  which  the  world  in 
general  cannot  interfere.  This^  it  is  true^  may 
augment  the  |d^siuf^  pf  ScJf-lpve  by  gratifying 
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fhc  mind  with  H  sense  of  superiority ;  which  is  a 
personal  advantage,  not  to  be  enjoyed  without 
obvious  deductions  from  others.  But  in  what 
does  the  chief  pleasure  derived  to  the  mind  from 
this  source  consist  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  perception 
of  immense  productions,  inconceivably  grand  and 
sublime,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  minutiae  of 
adaptations  in  every  part  of  this  whole,  to  some 
particular  purpose  ?  of  means  conducive  to  ends  ? 
of  uniformity  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  variety  P 
of  exquisite  beauty  in  particular  parts?  and  of 
perfect  hafmony  in  the  aggregate  ?  Is  it  not  in 
the  conscious  exercise  of  our  own  intellectual 
powers?  and  in  the  pleasing  astonishment  we  exr 
perience,  that  the  frame  and  constitution  of  man, 
should  be  rendered  cdpable  of  such  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  things^  which  leaves 
every  other  animal  at  an  immense  distance  bdiind 
him?  But  c^n  the  Atheist  who  is  thus  engaged, 
triumph  in  the  annihilation  of  an  intelligent 
cause  of  all?  and' in  the  prospect  of  his  own 
dissolution?  Must  he  not  be  confounded  at  the 
idea,  that  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  manifested 
in  their  short  efibrts  before  a  total  extinction, 
powen  by  which  he  contemplates  the  stupendous 
woiis  of  nature,  are  infinitely  greater  tlian  the  im- 
menise  system  kself  ?  Will  he  not  deeply  lament 
that  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  may  not  rise  higher 
than  no  ii^guc  Wonder  axul  Ast^nsritmcat  i  He  is 
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forbidden  by  the  4aws  of  his  system^  to  Admire 
and  adore;  for  these  delightful  emotions  are  in- 
spired by  the  perception  of  something  greats  of 
wise^  or  good^  in  a  designing  Agent.  He  is  for-^ 
bidden  the  happy  affections  of  Love  and  Gratitude; 
for  notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  blessings, 
there  is  no  Being  to  love/  none  to  whom  we  are 
nnder  the  smallest  obligation !  If  be  possess  any 
portion  of  that  sensibility  which  is  a  constituent 
part  of  human  nature^  be  must^  at  times^  detect  the 
effusions  of  his  heart  ascending  towards  a  wise  and 
beneficent  cause ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  check 
the  generous  impulse!  His  frigid  system  congeals 
his  warm  emotions,  and  they  are  changed  into 
isieles !  He  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  embarrass- 
liients  of  Wonder ;  and  his  only  elevation  consists 
in  the  proud  resolution,  that  the  slight  objections^ 
upon  which  his  comfortless  sentiments  are  founded, 
shall  overpower  a  world  of  evidence ! 

Farther,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  perfection 
of  well-being  is  the  expectation  of  its  Permanen- 
cy :  and  in  proportion  as  our  enjoyments  multir 
p}y>  and  our  capacities  increase,  does  the  idea  of 
Perpetuity  become  an  indispensible  requisite.  But 
since  mortality  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  every  sub- 
lunary being,  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  must  necessarily  have  their 
views  terminate  wjth  the  present  life.    Although 
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the  busy  scenes  of  the  world  may  intervene,  and 
conceal  for  a  time  the  prospect  of  a  final  dissolu- 
tion, and  inexperienced  yoiithj  may  calculate 
upon  many  years  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment;  al- 
though the  impressions  made  by  the  prospect  of 
an  inevitable  event,  the  most  dreadful  in  its  na- 
ture;, tnay  be  enfeebled  by  the  imagined  distance 
■at  which  the  period  is  placed,  yet  advancing  days 
must  produce  a  diminution  of  enjoyment;  and 
ideas  of  a  total  extinction  will  at  last  force  thenv 
ttlves  upon  the  mind.  Every  mortal,  as,  he  ad- 
vances towards  the  term,  must  perceive  that  he  is 
rapidly  expending  large  portions  of  his  capital ; 
and  he  will  foreseej  with  a  sigh,  that  he  must 
speedily  be  deprived  of  every  thing  be  has  fondly 
called  his  own  ;  and  of  what  is  still  more  painful, 
he  will  be  deprived  of  all  the  consolations  of  Hope! 
According  to  these  positions,  the  more  the  powers 
of  the  mind  have  been  exercised  and  improved, 
the  more  will  it  be  chagrined  and  disappointed. 
The  extensive  knowledge  it  has  acquired,  opens 
new  scenes  and  subjects  for  delightful  investiga- 
tion; and  it  feels  itself  most  disposed  and  best 
prepared  for  a  series  of  rational  enjoyment,  at 
the  instant  it  sinks  into  eternal  oblivion  !  As  no 
other  animal  is  conscious  of  similar  grandeur  and 
elevation,  as  no  other  animal  has  the  foresight  of 
final  dissolution,  it  cannot  be  thus  humbled  or 
toafiP.ointed,!. 
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This  statement  is  bo  bold  asd»iiip<ioD ;  it  natd« 
tally  and  necessarily  arises  from  the  lavrs  of  cauiMf 
and  effect.     If  the  present  world  consatitute  our 
whole  portion  of  good^  this  good  ought  not  to 
have  been  impaired,  by  the  prospect  of  its  termi-^ 
nation.     Those  alone  ought  to  have  been  blessed 
with  foresight,  to  whom  life  is  beconK  perfectly 
insipid,  or  an  intolerable  burden :  and  eVery  jdun)^ 
ing  mind  will  be  induced  to  wish  that  his  latter 
days  may  be  wret4:hed,  that  he  may  be  i^ooiiciied 
to  the  horrors  of  dissolution,     tf  he  be  »ot  impa* 
tieht  of  existence  from  this  cause^^  nothing  remaioth 
but  the  most  abject  submisi^ion  to  necessity !  He 
can  only  call  up  fortitude  from  despair;  assume  an 
air  of  composure,  because  be  cannot  resist  {   Horn* 
ever  exalted  his  station,  or  amiable  his  character, 
or  splendid  his  talents,  he  is  reduced^  in  liis  exit, 
to  the  sentiments  and  sensations  which  are  scMne* 
times  manifested  by  those  obdurate  malefactocs^ 
who  fall  victims  to  the  violated  laws  of  their  ooufi^ 
try,  and  who  assume  courage  from  the  lai^  exer* 
tions  of  pride  I 

Thus  it  is  most  evident  that,  although  false  reti' 
gions  may  be  productive  of  much  misery,  yet  it  is 
hot  in  the  power  of  atheism  to  administer  a  re- 
medy ;  tliat  the  principles  of  atbdsm  are  more 
pernicious  in  their  effects,  than  those  absuiditiea 
whicb  it  attempts  to  eradicate.^  They  apparently 
'ace  rational  beings  below  the  irrational  Hx  'tfie 
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scale  of  enjoyment.  They  certainly  deprive  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  their  chief  dignity  and  impor*' 
tance^  and  die  best  affections  of  the  heart  of  their 
sublimest  objects^  aod  of  their  most  exalted  plea- 
sures! They  demand  that  life  should  become  un- 
happy, that  consolation  may  be  derived  from  th6 
prospect  of  not  existence ;  and  that  Death  may- 
act  as  a  Coup  de  Grrace,  to  mortals  oH  the  rack  of 
misery ! 

SECT.  III. 

ON  THB  ItoEAS  OF  HELIGTON  WHICH  ARE  l^OST  CONDUCIVE 

TO  WELL-BEING. 

OINCE  there  have  been  so  maa j  Reli|^n$  iu  tbcf 
world*  of  very  different  characters^  and  produ^ 
cing  very  different  effects;  since  the  majority  of 
diem  are  inimical  to  the  best  principles  and  feel*^ 
ings  of  die  human  mind,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if 
tliere  be  no  other  ideas  of  Religion  which  are  cdX* 
culaled  to  promote  human  felicity,  and  totally  ex-* 
empt  from  those  injurious  consequences  with  whichr 
they  have  been  chargeable  P  Whether  we  cannof 
entertain  such  conceptions  of  Religion  and  its  du- 
ties^ as  are  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  state/ 
exigencies^  powers^  capacities  of  man^  and  above 
all,  most  consonant  with  that  felicity  to  which  ht% 
apul  8o  ardently  aspires  i  .         < 
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A  Religion  of  this  description  demancls.  the  foU 
lowing  characteristics. 

It  must  be  such  as  is  consonant  with  the  reason 
of  all  rational  beings,  or  it  cannot  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  their  judgment^  or  be  distinguished 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination.  It  most  have 
a  tendency  to  exert  an  universal  influence  of  asimi* 
lar  nature ;  not  being  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
genius  of  one  particular  class  of  people  exclusively^ 
nor  demanding  that  mental  culture  which  can  alone 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  few;  for  such  a  religion 
cannot  be  productive  of  universal  well-being.  It 
must  be  such  as  encourages  the  grateful  affections 
of  love,  gratitude,  admiration,  awe,  reverence,  and 
hope,  and  renders  them  predominant  over  ha- 
bitual dread,  and  servile  fear,  or  it  cannot  confer 
happiness.  It  must  be  such  as  shall  administer 
consolation  and  support  to  every  sincere  worship- 
per, in  every  state  and  situation  of  life.  It  must 
be  perfectly  consonant  with  the  social  nature  of 
man,  or  it  may  prove  fatal  to  all  the  blessings  of 
society:  Such  as  will  authorize  the  expectation 
of  more  exalted  happiness,  in  a  future  state;  other- 
wise the  pleasures  of  Hope  cannot  be  perpetual. 

It  being  my  present  object  to  state  the  possibi- 
lity of  entertaining  such  sentiments  of  religion,  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  human  happiness,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  such  a  religion  i^  foun- 
ded on  truth.     Should  it  be  as  visionary  as  every 
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ether  idea  formed  of  religion,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  infinitely  more  desirable;  for  without 
submitting  to  its  powerful  influence,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  enjoy  the  many  other  blessings 
of  life,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

A  Religion  of  this  description  must  of  necessity 
renounce  a  plurality  of  Gods,  The  confusion  that 
has  arisen  from  this  belief,  indicates  that  its  aboli- 
tion is  essential  to  the  reposeof  the  world.  As  these 
supposed  Deities  have  been  invested  with  not  only 
a  diversity  but  an  opposition  of  characters,  the 
most  conscientious  woi-shipper  must  have  been 
embarrassed  with  the  number;  and  the  most  igno- 
rant, that  is  the  majority, would  naturallyselect  the 
worst.  We  know  from  history,  that  a  contrari- 
ety in  rituals,  in  creeds,  and  in  notions  concerning 
the  injunctions  of  these  Deities,  has  sown  perpet- 
ual discord  among  the  different  worshippers,  bane- 
ful to  the  social  affections,  and  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  society. 

Weshall  also  be  obliged  to  renouncesome  of  the 
tenets  of  Mo«oMe/s/s  themselves.  We  must  for  ex- 
ample, reject  the  sentiments  of  those  who  ascribe 
human  passions,  partialities,  and  weaknesses  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  perfection,  and  destructive  of  universal 
confidence: — of  those  who  sacrifice  every  amiable 
andattractiveprincipleto  the  claims  of  sovereignty  ; 
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wlio  represent  fheir  God  as  quick  to  anger,  ani 
slow  to  mercy  ^  for  suchsentimenls  must  render  (he 
painful  sensations  of^ dread  most  predominant.  Nor 
are  we  to  imagine  that  the  Deity,  whose  nature  it  it' 
to  confer  bliss,  will  be  more  attentive  to  (he  spec- 
ulative opinions  of  his  votaries,  concerning  abstru- 
«er  points  in  theology,  than  to  rectitude  of  dispo- 
sition, and  goodness  of  heart.  For  truth  itself^ 
were  we  sure  of  our  possessing  it,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, and  independent  of  its  influence.  Is  useful 
to  no  one,  while  right  dispositions  and  right  con- 
duct are  useful  to  every  one.  Nor  can  those  senti- 
ments be  productive  of  human  felicity  which  place 
such  an  importance  upon  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
modes  of  worship,  as  may  foster  a  bigoted,  perse- 
cuting spirit,  against  persons  who  have  preference* 
of  a  different  kind;  for  to  dream  that  a  wise  Be- 
ing can  place  a  value  upon  such  peculiarities  as 
are  necessarily  destructive  of  the  social  aETect'ions, 
and  of  all  the  happiness  they  communicate,  is  to 
imagine  that  he  loves  discord  and  animosities,  and 
that  he  beholds  acts  of  cruelty  with  peculiar  com- 
placency. 

The  sentiment's  of  a  Deity  conducive  to  human 
happiness,  naturally  imply  that  He  is  the  perma- 
nent source  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  ami- 
able, and  excellent ;  that  he  possesses  a  power  com- 
pletely adequate  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all 
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his  creatures;  that  he  possesses  the  wisdom  com- 
petent to  direct  this  power  aright,  and  that  the  be- 
nignity of  his  disposition  is  correspondent  to  both. 
Without  these  persuasions,  there  can  be  no  foun- 
dation for  confidence,  no  rational  motive  to  serve 
him.  We  shall  be  compelled  also  to  believe  that 
every  injunction  proceeding  from  him  must  be 
wise,  that  is,  must  be  calculated  to  answer  some  be- 
neficial purpose;  for  it  will  otherwise  not  be  obey- 
ed with  that  chearfulness  which  is  of  itself  produc- 
tive of  well-being.  As  we  are  frail  and  imperfect 
creatures,  the  idea  of  divine  Commiseration  must  be 
soothing:  and  under  a  consciousness  of  Guilt,  the 
hopes  of iV/erfyarc  requisite  to  prevent  the  horrors 
of  Despair. 

That  sentiments  like  these  are  conducive  to  hap- 
piness cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  equally  o!>* 
vious  that  human  felicity  must  be  imperfect  with*  J 
out  them;  because  such  sentiments  alone  can  h^ 
productive  of  extensive  and  permanent  well-being'?  I 
It  is  here  alone  that  (he  human  mind  can  experl'* 
ence  that  Je//r//y  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  noblest  Object,  the  indulgence  of 
the  best  AlFections,  and  in  which  it  can  enjoy  the 
permanency  of  Hope. 

We  attempt  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  a  re- 
ligion, but  to  prove  that  permanent  aud  exalted 
happiness  canuot  be  derived  from  any  olher  source; 
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that  without  it  our  most  rational  pursuits  will  final- 
ly become  insipid  and  unsatis&ctoiy,  :and  &ur 
choicest  affections  are  destitute  of  a  proper  ,object« 
Admitting,  for  a  moment,  these  exalted  ideas  of  a 
First  Cause  of  infinite  perfection,  with  .whom  we 
are  intimately  connected  by  the  constitution  of  oiif 
nature,  to  be  the  mere  fictions  of  the  brain,  we 
assert  that  they  are  fictions  absolutely  necessairy 
for  the  completion  of  well-being; 

Iii  order  to  render  this  assertion  valid,  we  will 
simply  suppose  a  case.  We  will  suppose  a  person 
to  be  fully  under  the  influence  of  a  Religion  wor- 
thy of  his  acceptance,  and  of  his  firmest  belief; 
and  examine  the  natural  eflfects  of  such  a  religion, 
upon  his  well-being,  even  in  the  present  state. 
.  If  an  individual  exist  who  considers  the^upiverse 
as  farmed  by  an  infimtely  good  and  omnipotent 
Being,  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  for 
the  diifusion  of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  every 
other  being;  if  he  ascribe  to  this  great  First  Cause 
the  creation  of  an  infinite  variety  of  beings  endow- 
ed with  instinctive  and  corporeal  powers,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  respective  stateis  and  destinations; 
if  he  contemplate  this  Deity  as  the  peculiar  Friend 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  Source  of  all  those 
powers  and  means*  of  enjoyment  which  have  passed 
under  our  review;  if  he  believe  in  the;  superintend 
dence  of  an  unerring  Providence,  ordaining  ox. 
directing  every  event,  even  of  the  most  afflictive 
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nature,  to  the  most  benelicial  purposes;  !f  he  con- 
ceive of  his  own  existence  in  this  world  as  being 
preparatory  to  a  more  exalted  state,  where  he  shall 
enjoy  a  perpetuity  of  bliss  in  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  and  in  its  becoming  adapted  to  more  ex- 
alted scenes;  T/ml  Man  possesses  a  source  of  feli- 
city, the  most  permanent  and  sublime,  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  can  neither  be  imitated  not  equalled. 
The  impressivesenseofreligion,  with  him,  consists 
of  an  impressive  sense  of  infinite  and  inexhaustible 
goodness  in  the  Source  of  all  being  and  energy, 
inspiring  the  delightful  affections  of  Love,  Grati- 
tude, Hope,  which  are  chastened  and  elevated  into 
Awe  and  Reverence,  by  the  idea  of  the  irresistible 
power  and  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Object, 
contemplation  of  the  Vastness  of  nature,  in  its  agr*^ 
gregate,of  the  infinitudeof  Wisdom  in  theplan,  and  * 
immensity  of  Power  in  its  formation  and  support; 
of  exquisite  Skill,  wherever  the  laws  of  adaptation 
are  conspicuous,  and  the  Benignity  which  prompt- 
ed to  these  adaptations,  and  which  incessantly  pre- 
sides over  the  whole,  unite  the  sublime  emotions 
of  Admiration  and  Astonishment  to  the  affections 
of  Love,  Gratitude  and  Hope !  The  most  consoling 
ideas  are  cherished  by  those  of  universal  protection! 
Patience  is  inspired,  and  afflictions  are  rendered 
supportable,  by  the  expectation  that  these  afflic- 
tions will  produce  some  future  good;  and  Com-1 
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placency  smiles  in  the  midst  of  Distress.  Hop* 
stands  upon  a  Rock  and  diffuses  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  existence,  where  there  is 
an  unshaken  belief  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  cause  and  eflect,  and  the  assurance  that 
these  are  winding  their  way  through  intricacies 
too  complex  for  us  to  trace.  Hope  invigorates 
every  state  and  every  action,  diffusing  perpe- 
tual consolation!  When  a  religious  man  of  this 
description  extends  his  views  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  life,  info  a  state  of  future  existence, 
and  contemplates  that  state  as  more  noble  and  more 
permanent  than  the  presenfj  as  most  worthy  of  in- 
finite beneficence  to  bestow,  and  wisely  adapted  to 
the  most  exalted  capacities  of  improved  natures 
he  feels  a  principle  within  himself,  able  to  elevate 
him  above  all  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  huma- 
nity, to  subdue  the  fears  of  dissolution,  and  capaci- 
tate him  for  some  degree  of  enjoyment  by  antici- 
pating the  bliss  to  which  he  aspires!  Nor  is  this  alto- 
gether a  statement  of  mere  possibilities.  There  are 
instances  in  which  such  principles  of  religion  have 
had  their  effect;  have  irradiated  the  darkest  scenes 
of  adversity ;  have  infused  joy  in  the  mid^t  of  cor- 
poreal sufferings;  inspired  the  soul  with  dignified 
serenity,  in  themidstof  the  most  hostile  and  aggra- 
vating distress,  that  has  been  inflicted  by  the  hands 
of  injustice  and  violence,  and  have  changed  the 
horrors  of  nature's  dissolution  into  transports  ! 
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Such  conceptions  of  Deity,  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  must  produce  perfect  resignation 
to  all  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  consequently 
subdue  the  painful  sensations  of  fretfulness,  dis- 
content, impatience,  and  anxiety,  and  substitute 
in  their  place  chearful  contentment  in  every  situa- 
tion of  life.  Perfect  love  of  the  Deity,  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  perfection,  would  destroy  all  the 
horrors  of  grrfimdless  and  servile  fear,  render  the 
mind  insensible  to  every  other  dread  than  the  dread 
of  offending.  It  would  foster  the  love  of  all  his 
creatures,  and  particularly  of  Man,  the  companion, 
fellow-traveller,  and  fellow-expectant  of  immor- 
tality !  The  influential  conviction  that  we  are  all 
of  one  family,  the  children  of  one  common  Parent, 
would  inspire  brotherly  love  and  universal  philan- 
throphy,  and  produce  the  copious  fruits  of  bene- 
volence; would  effectually  eradicate  envy,  ran- 
cor, malice;  and  prevent  all  the  evils  of  injustice, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  A  belief  in  the  univer- 
sal presence  of  Deity  would  consecrate  every  part 
of  the  universe  into  his  temple.  A  conviction  that 
all  our  pleasures,  and  comforts,  and  joys,  proceed 
from  one  benevolent  and  intelligent  Source,  who 
has  adapted  properties  in  exciting  causes,  to  the 
powers  of  enjoying  pleasurable  sensations,  with 
a  wisdom  and  skill  which  can  ouly  be  equalled  by 
ineffable  benignity  in  the  design,  would  render  the 
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very  amusements  of  life  the  occasions  of  exalted 
and  devout  gratitude^  which  would  augment  the  en<- 
joyment,  and  protect  from  excess. 
-    The  firm  expectation  of  happiness  in  reserve, 
of  felicity  hereafter,   protracted  to  an  unbounded 
extent  of  duration,  would  enable  the  devout  mind 
to  contemplate  the  swift  passage  of  delightful  days 
without  regret.     Ardent  hopes  would  be  kindled 
and  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre,,  in  proportion 
as  the  approach  to  brighter  scenes  became  more 
apparent ! 

A  religious  man  of  this  description,  would  enjoy 
through  life  that  treasure  we  are  all  solicitous  to 
possess;  an  accumulation  of  '^the  most  refined  senr 
sations,  permanently  delightful,  in  which  the  mind 
is  peculiarly  interested,  and  of  which  it  most  cor-f 
dially  approves."   He  would  possess  a  serene  con- 
sciousness of  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of  his 
dispositions.     His  mind  would  be  enriched  with 
knowledge  of  the  most  elevated  and  elevating  kind. 
He  would  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  of  diffiising 
good,  and  contemplate  his  success  with  transport. 
By  comparing  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  huma- 
nity with  its  blessings  and  its  prospects,  he  would 
scarcely  feel  the  necessity  of  Patience,  or  Resigna- 
tion; for  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  distress,  he 
would  contemplate  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  as  the 
immutable  guarantees  of  permanent  well-being! 
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.  Can  that  philosophy  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  be- 
nevolence which,  in  its  attempts  to  benefit  man- 
kind, must  annihilate  principles  like  these?  Shall 
we  completely  destroy  this  nutritious  wheat,  be- 
cause some  noxious  tares  are  unfortunately  in- 
•J^mixed? 

GENERAL  SUXMJRT. 


FROM  the  general  View  which  we  have  taicen  of 
the  pleasurable  sensations,  constituting  the  well- 
being  of  man;  we  perceive  that  although  they 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  they  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  classes; 

1 .  -Those  enjoyments  which  are  deemed  merely 
sensual,  and  consist  in  satisfying  our  natural  wants, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  our  animal  appetites; — 
■.'.  those  which  administer  to  our  amusement,  and 
although  they  are  pleasing  to  some  of  our  organic 
sensations,  are  yet  of  a  more  refined  and  delicate 
nature,  are  honoured  with  the  attention  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  have  the  denomination  of  taste. 
— 3.  The  pleasant  state  of  mind  under  the  habi- 
tual influence  of  Contentment,  Satisfaction,  and 
Complacency ;  which  demonstrates  that  the  ob- 
jects pursued,  have  eventually  produced  the  de- 
sired effects; — 4.  the  attachments,  or  affections 
inspired  by  individual  objects,  in  which  we  pcr- 
_  qeive.  something  adapted  to  our  wishes,  or  con- 
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genial  to  our  nature;  or  that  possess  peculiar  qua- 
lities and  excellencies,  which  call  forth  our  best  and 
warmest  affections; — 5.  those  which  immediately 
refer  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  pleasing 
exertions  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  their  powere;  and  which,  both 
from  the  more  exalted  and  dignified  nature  of  the 
employment,  have  acquired  the  title  of  Intellectual 
Enjoyments;  and — 6.  the  sublime  consolations  of 
Religion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pleasing  sensa< 
tion  of  Joy  is  common  to  them  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree:  Joy  being  a  delightful  sensation  ex- 
cited by  the  sudden  presentation  of  good,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  specific  nature. 

We  perceive  farther,  that  as  our  corporeal  wants, 
when  most  urgent  are  temporary  and  transient,  the 
gratifications  peculiar  to  them,  though  vivid,  are 
of  very  short  duration;  and  they  leave  upon  the 
memory  no  grateful  impressions  worthy  of  being 
cherished.  These  gratifications  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  keenest  in  persons  whose  minds  are  least 
cultivated ;  or  in  those  who  are  most  ignorant  of 
every  other  pleasure.  More  exalted  and  refined 
enjoyments,  abate  the  ardor  for  the  inferior;  the 
mind  by  forming  a  comparison,  perceives  this  infe- 
riority, and  is  less  eager  in  its  pursuit.  The  en- 
joyments derived  from  the  mental  occupation  of 
the  senses,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  are  of  i 
more  refined  nature,  afford  greater  pleasure  upoD 
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the  recollection,  and  have  a  greater  permanency  in 
their  character,  yet  they  cloy  upon  too  frequent  a 
repetition  ;  the  same  object  cannot  communicate 
the  same  delight;  the  mind  calls  for  a  diversity; 
nor  is  diversity  able  to  communicate  perpetual  gra- 
tificalion.  The  mind  not  only  becomes  tired  with 
similarities,  •  but  it  begins  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it- 
self, in  the  conviction  that  its  awakened  and  refined 
powers  are  totally  occupied  by  subordinate  objects; 
and  that  occupations  which  are  simply  desirable  as 
amusements,  or  recreations,  are  become  the  sole 
objects  of  attention. 

In  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  complacency, 
the  mind  is  truly  at  home.  Whatever  blessings  it 
hath  in  its  power,  it  feels  to  be  the  sources  of  well- 
being.  It  feeds  upon  the  good  which  surrounds 
it,  and  perceives  that  it  is  nutritive  and  invigorat- 
ing. It  knows  that  there  are  comforts  worthy  of 
being  possessed  ;  for  it  has  learned  the  secret  of  en- 
jaying  them.  Proper  attachments  and  right  affec- 
tions, placed  upon  the  most  deserving  objects,  are 
rich  sources  of  permanent  felicity.  Herethemind 
immediately  perceives  what  it  is  that  infuses  de- 
lightful sensations.  It  dwells  upon  the  qualities 
that  are  amiable,  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  excite 
the  ideas  of  their  being  amiable.    In  consequence 

I  of  these  qualities,  it  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  love 
with  sensations  of  gratitude,  lor  the  exertions  of 
their  kindly  and  soothing  influence.     When  the 
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affections  are  placed  upon  valuable  qualities«and 
permanent  excellencies,  nothing  can  destroy  the 
permanency  of  enjoyment  but  a  fickleness  of  dispo- 
sition. Where  the  judgment  approves  of  the  af- 
fection, it  is  possible  for  habit  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  attachment,  until  we  perceive  the 
beloved  object  a  constituent  part  of  our  bliss,  as 
essential  to  our  welfare. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  are  permament  and  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  gratification.  Though  the  objects 
may  be  infinitely  diversified,  the  gratification  is 
perpetual.  The  mind  enjoys  an  increased  satis- 
faction from  this  diversity,  in  the  conscious  in- 
crease  of  its  stores,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  com- 
prehensive powers,  in  the  discernment  of  the 
mutual  relation  of  various  branches  of  knowledge 
with  each  other,  and  their  extensive  influence 
upon  public  welfare. 

But  without  suitable  ideas  of  religion,  human 
felicity  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  At  best  it 
is  limited  in  its  degrees,  and  of  a  short  duration. 
Hope  must  finally  be  extinguished;  and  every 
one  who  has  the  power  of  reflecting,  will  as  he 
approaches  the  term  of  his  days,  be  tormented  by 
the  perception  that  after  a  contracted  existence, 
every  source  of  enjoyment  must  be  exhausted. 
Without  the  mind  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conceptions  and  belief  pf  a  being  infipitely  per^ 
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feet  and  infinitely  beneficent,  there  is  not  an  ob- 
ject in  nature  to  swell  the  emotions  of  Love,  Ad- 
miration, and  Gra'titude,  to  the  most  elevated  and 
most  delightful  extent.  Human  excellencies  are 
too  contracted  for  this  purpose;  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  too  many  imperfections;  and  being 
the  attributes  of  those  who  are  naturally  our 
equals,  they  may  frequently  excite  the  unpleasant 
sensations  of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  most  ex- 
alted of  human  excellencies  must  also  remain  un- 
known to  the  multitude.  But  in  the  belief  of  a 
God,  possessing  transcendent  excellencies,  admi- 
ration is  devoid  of  envy,  as  it  is  without  alloy. 
The  knowledge  of  such  a  Being  may  be  spread 
over  the  whole  rational  creation,  and  the  union  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  may  augment  the  bliss 
they  communicate. 

When  the  animal  appetites  shall  fail;  when  the 
eyes  shall  become  too  dim  to  behold  the  scenes 
which  once  communicated  delight;  when  the  ears 
shall  grow  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
to  the  still  greater  charms  of  conversation;  when 
the  object  of  our  most  delightlul  attachments  shall 
be  removed  and  leave  a  vacuity,  which  no  subse- 
quent attachment  can  supply ;  when  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  themselves  shall  become  unequal  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge; — without  the  hopes  of 
a  renewed  existence,  and  of  admission  to  future 
scenes  and  sources  of  enjoyment,  nothing  will 
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remain  but  tp  expect  the  extinction  of  our  being 
with  a  mournful  gloom.  This  i&  the  utmost  which 
infidelity  would  afford,  were  it  more  successful 
than  it  has  ever  proved^  in  chasing  away  those 
doubts  and  anxious  apprehensions^  which  are  so 
apt  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  retain  the 
power  of  thinking,  when  they  approach  the  bor«> 
ders  of  the  grave  I     (  See  Note  Q. ) 


CHAP.  rv. 

THE  PROGRESSiyE  NATURE  OF 
WELL-BEING. 

TT  was  maintained  in  our  fifth  axiom^  that  it  it 
the  destination  of  the  human  species  to  pursue 
good  incessantly. 

This  assertion  was  founded  upon  our  preceding 
Investigations  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  hu- 
man passions.  It  has  been  strengthened  and  con-* 
firmed  by  every  subsequent  remark  on  the  uses  of 
the  Passiongi  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
and  on  the  rich  provision  observable  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  intellectual  powers^  that  we  may 
avoid  the  road  which  leads  to  disappointment  and 
misery^  and  discover  that  which  conducts  to  well- 
being.  Our  observations  concerning  the  nature 
and  sources  of  well-being,  confirm  also  the  preced- 
ing remarks^  by  manifesting  that  the  attainment  of 
the  nost^exalted  degrees  of  felicity  is  the  result  of 
slow  and  progressive  advances.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
our  earlier  enjoyments  must  be  few  and  circum- 
itribed;  that  lon^  experience^  and  tonsiderablfi 
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enlargement  of  intellect  are  required,  to  advance 
lis  in  the  scale  of  well-being;  and  that  a  high  degree 
of  mental  culture,  which  is  no  hasty  production/ 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  exalted  state  of  feli-^ 
city.  A  few  cursory  remarks  will  place  this  impor* 
tant  subject  in  an  interesting  point  of  view^ 

In  the  Infancy  of  human  existence,  ideas,  wants/ 
and  desires,  are  extremely  few.  Numberless  objects 
which,  at  a  maturer  period,  attract  our  notice,,  and 
excite  correspondent  desires,  aret  at  first  unknown^ 
Our  earliest  ideas  of  positive  good,  commence  with 
the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites,  hunger 
and  thirst.  These  being  satisfied,  the  infant  sinks 
into  a  placid  indolence,  somewhat  resembling  the 
contentment  of  reflecting  minds.  As  soon  as  we 
become  capable  of  some  degree  of  observation 
and  experience,  we  perceive  new  objects,  or  we 
discover  peculiar  and  interesting  qualities  in  those 
around  us,  and  as  often  as  these  are  in  our  power> 
preferences  naturally  arise.  By  comparing  the  va- 
rious capabilities  of  these  objects  to  communicate 
pleasure,  while  they  administer  to  our  wants,  a 
choice  is  made;  which  may  either  be  founded  up- 
on some  established  principle  in  nature,  or  some 
peculiarity  in  the  individual.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  food  or  beverage,  which 
jire  variously  preferred.  Although  every  one  en- 
joys a  certain  pleasure  in  appeasing  his  hunger  or 
thirst,  yet  the  agreeable  stimulants  of  taste  and 
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relish  are  diversified,  either  according  to  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  substances  used,  or  to  some 
peculiarity  of  taste  inducted  by  necessity,  the  force 
of  habit,  singularity  of  temperament,  constitution, 
&c.  In  sexual  attachments,  form,  features,  com- 
plexion, youth,  disposition,  character,  intimacies, 
&c.  happily  create  a  great  diversity  in  preferen- 
ces, to  the  dimunition  of  competitorships,  and  the 
diffusion  of  satisfaction  and  complacency. 


As  the  powers  of  discernment  increase,  man 
perceives  that  his  situation  may  be  improved ;  and 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  objects  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  this  improvement.  Although  at 
first  his  keen  desires,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  his 
attention,  be  directed  towards  tlie  absolute  neces- 
sities of  nature;  and  all  the  mental  happiness  he 
knows,  may  consist  in  the  occasional  joy  and  satis- 
faction, inspired  by  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes;  yet  when  the  means  of  these  natural  gra- 
tifications become  attainable,  without  anxious 
cares  and  perpetual  solicitude,  he  turns  h  is  thoughts 
to  other  deficiencies,  and  to  those  objects  and  si- 
tuations which  appear  calculated  to  render  exist- 
ence still  more  comfortable.  Lesser  inconveniences 
now  be2;in  to  render  him  uneasy,  and  he  attempts 
to  remove  them.  The  means  of  removal  being 
at  his  command,  he  looks  forward  towards  higher 
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degrees  of  accommodation.  He  at  length  attracts 
the  attention  and  excites  the  emulation  of  ofhera. 
The  example  of  a  few  finally  exerts  its  influence 
over  the  many.  Upon  the  perception  of  the  ad-, 
vancements  made  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  accom- 
modation, and  enjoyment,  by  the  more  Industri- 
ous, or  the  more  Ingenious,  new  desires  are  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  otherwise 
remained  indolent ;  and  they  are  finally  rouzed  to 
make  efforts  in  order  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel 
their  precursors.  To  the  acquisitions  and  advan- 
tages thus  obtained,  succeed  those  refinements, 
and  higher  delicacies,  which  are  the  immediate 
province  of  elegance  and  taste. 

At  an  early  period  of  society,  the  desire  of 
knowledge  is  mostly  confined  to  the  slender  por- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  particular  employment  of  individuals,  in  a 
manner  that  shall  barely  answer  the  immediate 
design.  Should  any  one,  by  virtue  of  a  greater 
activity  of  mind,  or  of  much  attention,  acquire  a 
superior  degree  of  dexterity,  he  will  probably 
awaken  the  admiration  of  spectators,  and  the  envy 
of  rivals,  long  before  he  will  inspire  them  with  an 
ambition  to  imitate  or  to  equal.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  much  time  will  elapse  before  the  ob- 
server will  derive  mental  improvements  from  tlie 
facts  he  may  have  noticed.      Whoever  is  in  the 
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least  conversant  with  rustic  ideas,  will  suspect  that 
the  illiterate  peasant  thinks  it  his  duty  to  be  prac- 
tically ignorant  of  whatever  does  not  immediately 
concern  himself;  and  he  seems  more  disposed  to 
sneer  than  to  applaud,  when  he  observes  an  Equal 
aspiring  after  knowledge,  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
own  occupation,  or  beyond  the  peculiar  customs 
of  the  place. 

The  sports  and  pastimes,  and  even  the  compul- 
sive occupations  of  children,  left  to  the  teachings 
o^  nature,  may  be  considered  as  important  inlets 
to  general  knowledge.  Many  of  their  amuse- 
ments are  such  as  give  a  degree  of  activity  to  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  body.  In  some  amuse- 
ments they  delight  to  imitate  the  actions  of  men 
and  women;  in  others  they  are  animated  with  the 
desire  of  conquest,  and  they  are  compelled  to  aim 
at  superior  dexterity,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  triumph.  Every  one  conversant  with 
rustic  life,  will  frequently  remark  the  ingenuity  of 
children  in  their  hours  of  solitude  when  in  the 
fields,  destined  to  watch  the  flock,  or  protect  the 
rising  corn  from  the  depredations  of  birds.  The 
employments  they  invent  to  pass  away  the  tedious 
hours;  their  contrivances  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  the  general 
knowledge  they  acquire  of  the  nature  of  different 
grains,  the  season  for  sowing,  weeding,  &c.  Their 
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fondness  for  the  herds  and  flocks  committed  to 
their  care,  is  soon  accompanied  with  no  smaH  de- 
gree of  judgment,  concerning  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  comparative  value.  It  is  also  observa- 
ble that  the  children  of  peasants  are  no  small  pro- 
ficients in  the  rudiments  of  natural  history,  and 
acquire  to  a  certain  degree  accurate  knowledge  of 
plants,  birds,  and  insects. 

The  natural  activity  of  some  mmds,  manifests 
itself,  at  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  by  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  wild  imagination.  Reason  not 
being  improved  cither  by  observation  or  expe- 

• 

rience,  totally  unacquainted  with  natures  and 
powers,  and  being  unable  to  explain  even  the 
smallest  deviations  from  customary  incidents^  bj 
natural  causes,  ignorant  minds  are  extremely  prone 
to  refer  every  thing  to  superior  agency ;  and  as 
they  are  not  versed  in  calculations  respecting  either 
probabilities  or  possibilities,  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties of  the  brain  are  readily  admitted  and  propa- 
gated as  indubitable  facts.  Beings  innumerable 
are  created  by  a  fertile  imagination,  in  order  to 
effect  every  purpose  which  appears  to  exceed  the 
limited  powers -of  man  :  and  as  narratives  of  this^ 
kind  are  congenial  with  the  curiosity  natural  to 
bur  speciies,  as  surprise,  wonder,  astonishment,  afe 
blended  with  admiration  and  awe,  whatever  is 
tnaroellous  becomes  a  source  of  delight;  and  that 
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not  unfrequently  in  proportion  to  its  extravagance. 
Hence  the  hosts  of  demons  and  sprites,  either  good 
lOr  evil,  with  their  subaltern  -sylphs,  elfs,  witches, 
'wizards,  &c.  that  peopled  the  ancient  world,  are 
spread  over  savage  nations,  and  are  not  as  yet  ex- 
pelled from  the  villages  of  modern  and  better  in- 
•jformed  countries.  They  are  not  perhaps  more 
retained  by  credulity,  than  by  the  interesting  im- 
pressions they  make  upon  the  mind.  They  feed 
a  curiosity  that  cannot  be  restrained.  They  please 
while  they  terrify;  and  delight  while  they  fill  the 
soul  with  horror.  However  these  feai-s  and  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  may  be  despised  or  ridi- 
culed, by  those  who  are  better  informed,  they  are 
excited  by  principles  which  contain  the  ingredients 
of  the  true  snblime  ;  principles  which  being  con- 
troled  by  reason  and  modified  by  art,  afford  de- 
light to  the  most  rational  and  the  most  elevated 
minds. 

The  vivacity  of  disposition  common  to  theyoung, 
the  thoughtless,  and  to  minds  at  ease,  induces  the 
children  of  simple  Nature  to  indulge  a  playfulness 
of  action  and  jocularity  of  language,  which  pro- 
mote hilarity,  excite  laughter,  and  produce  the 
effects,  as  they  lay  the  foundation,  of  those  grate- 
ful sensations  which  active  minds  experience  in 
their  progress  towards  the  calmer  pleasures  of  rea- 
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Ears  that  are  in  the  least  degree  attuned  to  mu«> 
sic^  are  at  first  gratified  with  its  rudest  sounds^  issued 
from  instruments  of  limited  powers,  and  from  voi- 
ces which  are  strangers  to  the  rules  of  modulation; 
and  the  first  attempts  to  attract  the  eye  by  visual 
objects,  are  manifested  by  a  profusion  of  showy 
colours,  by  rude  imitations,  massive  forms,  minute 
and  unmeaning  ornaments,  and  elaborate  work- 
manship. 

But  although  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  this  source 
be  necessarily  progressive,  yet  the  Affections  are 
frequently  stronger  in  a  more  simple  state  of  na- 
ture, than  in  cultivated  life.  The  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  peasant  or  the  savage,  by  no  means 
yield  to  the  professed  sensibility  of  refined  life ;  al- 
though they  may  not  be  able  to  assume  such  a  sen- 
timental cast,  and  although  the  parent  may  not  al- 
%vays  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  such  decisive  in- 
dications of  it.  As  the  children  of  the  laborious 
poor,  frequently  contribute,  even  from  their  child- 
hood, to  the  support  of  their  parents,  and  always 
answer  the  purposes  of  domestic  servants,  the  af- 
fection of  the  parent  cannot  manifest  itself  to  be 
so  disinterested  as  among  the  rich,  whose  children 
are  frequently  a  certain  expence  to  them,  without 
the  expectation  of  any  future  return.  The  native 
roughness  of  their  manners  also,  prompts  unculti- 
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Vated  minds  to  be  harsh  and  boisterous  in  their  re- 
proofs, and  shockingly  evtravagant  in  their  expres- 
sions; but  ihey  lament  the  misfortunes  or  death 
oJ"  their  offspring,  with  a  depth  of  sorrow  which 
their  superiors  cannot  exceed.  Nor  are  the  chil- 
dren deficient  in  filial  aflfection,  in  spite  of  their  oc- 
casional fits  of  obstinacy,  or  of  those  severe  re- 
straints and  tedious  occupations  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  reluctantly  to  submit.  The  his- 
torians of  savage  manners  and  characters  uniformly 
assert,  that  family  aflfections  are  both  ardent  and 
permanent,  and  constitute  the  principal  solace  of 
their  lives. 

Among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  civilized  world, 
sexual  attachments  are  much  more  frequently  the 
result  of  personal  predilections  and  disinterested 
affection,  than  among  their  superiors;  wirh  whom 
ambition  or  pecuniary  interest,  gains  the  ascend- 
ency over  personal  accomplishments:  and  although 
quarrels  may  occasionally  arise  from  improper  con- 
duct, or  ungovernable  passions,  yet  these  affronts 
»are  but  momentary;  and  the  defect  of  delicacy  in 
Jheir  manners,  induces  them  mutually  to  overlook 
that  rudeness  of  behavior  which  would  be  deemed 
unpardonable  in  polished  life. 

Among  the  savage  tribes,  the  ramifications  from 
•ne  stock,  constitute  societies  which,  as  they  have 
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the  same  origin^  so  are  their  interests  considered  as 
one  and  the  same.  In  the  rustic  life  of  more  civi« 
lized  nations^  consanguinity^  vicinity  of  dwellings, 
i^imilarity  of  occupations,  or  incidental  causes  of 
the  like  nature,  promote  a  similar  contracted  at- 
tachment. The  inhabitants  of  the  same  village^ 
feel  a  kind  of  relationship,  where  their  interests  do 
not  interfere;  and  those  who  are  nearest  neigh- 
bours, if  no  cause  of  quarrel  intervene,  are  most 
disposed  to  be  friends.  It  is  too  obvious,  that  in 
these  ruder  states  of  society,  extensive  benevo-* 
lence  is  a  disposition  little  known.  Good  wishes  are 
mostly  confined  to  self,  relatives,  and  neighbours, 
or  to  those  who  are  closely  connected  by  some  bond 
of  interest.  Something  worse  than  indifference ,  a 
degree  o{  repugnance  is  cherished  against  those  who 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  social  intercourse. 
Inhabitants  of  particular  districts  have  their  own 
particular  interests  and  habits,  of  which  they  are 
very  tenacious.  These  render  them  suspicious  of 
strangers,  whom,  from  the  ideasof  their  own  safety, 
they  are  induced  to  treat  as  enemies.  Hence  it  is 
that  different  clans  and  hordes,  and  tribes  and  par- 
ties are  formed,  whose  interests  are  deemed  so  in- 
separable and  so  saCred,  that  an  offence  or  injury 
committed  against  an  individual  is  resented  and  re- 
venged by  the  whole,  as  a  Common  injury  com- 
mitted by  the  whole  of  the  adverse  party,  which 
nothing  but  extirpation  or  slavery  can  expiate* 
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It  is  acknowledged  that  history  has  furnished  us 
with  some  instances  of  deviation  from  this  general 
principle.  Strangers  have  been  received  by  a  be- 
nevolent and  unsuspecting  people,  with  hospital- 
ity and  friendship.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
peculiarity  of  character;  and  in  several  instances, 
a  dangerous  and  destructive  one.  The  violation 
of  every  law  of  hospitality  and  of  humanity,  indi- 
cated that  the  strangers  caressed  had  themselves 
not  learned  the  great  lesson  of  benevolence.  They 
indicate  that  this  unlimited  confidence  was  prema- 
ture and  indiscreet;  and  that  benevolence  itself, 
has  proved  a  source  of  misery,  when  it  has  igno- 
rantly  transgressed  the  rules  of  caution,  which  arcj 
in  most  instances,  inscribed  upon  the  human  mind. 
The  Benevolence  which  is  extensively  operative 
and  extensively  benelicial,  seems  to  result  from 
dispositions  naturally  amiable,  connected  with  the 
frequency  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  advantages  of  mutual  inter- 
ests. The  predisposition  to  believe  and  to  act  as 
the  laws  of  benevolence  shall  dictate,  removesthose 
prejudices  which  are  fostered  by  ignorance  and  en- 
mity. Mutual  intercourse  furnishes  men  with  op- 
portunities of  discovering  a  thousand  excellencies 
and  attractive  qualities,  where  they  were  notknown 
to  exist.  Keciprocal  advantages  are  calculated  to 
inspire  the  affections  of  brethren,  and  teach  us  to 
Jibbor  tbat  promiscuous  hatred  which  marks  the 
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savage  and  the  tyrant;  and  those  personal  animo-* 
sities  which  characterize  the  religious  bigot. 
NoteR-) 

RBLIGIOK.         ' 

Religion  having  assumed  such  various  shap< 
produced  such  various  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  accu- 
rately the  nature  or  degrees  of  its  influence  at  diffe- 
rent periods.  When  human  weakness  and  passions 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  divinities  worshipped ; 
when  these  have  been  deemed  partial^  capricious^ 
arbitrary,  revengeful,  sanguinary,  or  the  patrons  of 
ievery  vice  that  disgraces  human  nature;  when 
these  divinities  have  been  considered  as  more  te- 
nacious of  certain  peculiarities,  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  of  personal  homage,  than  of  the  laws  of 
moral  obligation ;  when  it  has  been  thought  a 
most  acceptable  service  to  sacrifice  as  victims  those 
who  could  not  be  converted  into  proselytes,  the 
influence  of  such  principles  must  have  been  most 
pernicious  to  welfare,  both  personal  and  social. 
Every  evil  and  destructive  passion  thus  became 
consecrated;  the  best  dispositions  of  the  heart 
were  suppressed  or  eradicated  by  a  sense  of  duty ; 
and  every  depraved  propensity  was  indulged  as 
an  acceptable  service.  In  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  bigotry,  superstition,  cruelty,  persecution, 
terror,  hatred,  and  animosities,  every  corrupt  and 
depraved  lust,  became  triumphant  and  distmcte4 
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mankind.  Yet  these  seem  to  be  the  natural  and 
inevitable  effects  of  extreme  ignorance,  iiniled 
with  extreme  depravity  of  morals;  and  although 
we  may  deeply  lament,  and  be  astonished  in  this 
more  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  at  the  ex- 
tent of  ancient  depravity,  yet  we  must  admit  that 
such  ideas  of  religion  as  are  most  consonant  with 
reason,  and  with  the  truest  interests  of  mankind, 
are  too  refined,  sublime,  and  abstracted  from  every 
thing  sensual,  to  be  expecled  in  the  infancy  of 
tuman  nature,  or  in  the  ruder  and  less  cultivated 
state  of  the  world.  It  is  long  before  the  human 
faculties  can  be  exalted  above  sensible  objects. 
The  powers  of  abstraction  can  alone  be  exercised, 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. To  form  ideas  of  the  existence  of 
an  incorporeal  agent,  at  a  period  when  evei-y  idea 
is  alone  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  sensible  ob- 
jects; to  ascribe  to  this  agent  every  moral  perfec- 
tion, when  perceptions  of  moral  conduct  are  con- 
fused and  imperfect;  to  believe  him  to  be  infi- 
nitely wise,  in  the  midst  of  numberless  apparent 
disorders  which  are  totally  inexplicable;  and  to 
be  infinitely  good,  notwithstanding  the  miseries 
with  which  the  most  worthy  subjects  were  fre- 
quently afflicted ;  to  be  convinced  of  future  exist- 
ence, though  mortality  be  the  obvious  lot  of  all 
created  beings;  and  to  place  the  expectations  of 
happiness  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  when 
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it  was  unknown  in  what  this  perfection  must  con- 
sist^ demand  an  elevation  of  mind  far  exceeding 
the  infancy  of  the  world  !  These  are  principles 
founded  upon  arguments  far  beyond  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  ignorant!  Unless  they  were  communi- 
cated to  every  individual  by  immediate  inspiration^ 
or  made  generally  known  by  some  particular  re- 
velation, they  could  only  be  the  result  of  slow 
inductions  of  contemplative  minds,  enjoying  the 
most  vigorous  powers,  extensive  knowledge  of 
universal  nature,  united  with  competent  leisure. 
So  that  we  might  expect  ages  to  follow  ages,  be- 
fore the  unassisted  exertions  of  human  intellect 
could  acquire  just  and  sublime  ideas  of  Deity,  the 
nature  of  acceptable  service,  and  the  happy  result 
of  obedience. 

We  may  farther  remark  that,  were  such  truths  to 
be  discovered  by  a  few  superior  minds,  theii^  in- 
Huence  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
and  contracted  sphere.  The  ignorance,  passions 
prejudices,  customs,  and  pre-occupations  of  the 
multitude  still  subsisting,  would  prove  insuperable 
impediments  to  their  speedy  and  general  diffusion. 
We  may  also  allege  that  unless  inspiration  itself 
,  were  communicated  to  every  individual,  in  the 
most  ample  and  irresistible  manner,  the  reception 
of  revealed  truths  must,  from  the  operation  of  the 
above  causes,  be  extremely  slow  in  its  progress. 
For  although  it  be  much  easier  to  admit  discoveries 
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already  made,  than  to  go  through  the  tedious  proJ- 
cess  of  the  requisite  inquiry,  yet  the  exerlions  oftj 
all  the  rational  powers  would  still  be  necessarv,  ittm 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  such  a  reveJij 
lalion,  and  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  conn 
tcrfeit.      It  would  require  the  firmest  resolution! 
to  sacrifice  and  subdue  those  propensities  and  prt 
judices,  which  are  not  consonant  with  its  dictatesJJ 
or  to  preserve  it  pure  and  unsullied  from  any  i 
termixture  of  pre-conceived  notions  and  practicesJ^J 
that  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  niind^  and^ 
which  it  is  always  so  reluctant  to  dismiss.   " 

Whateversentimentswe  may  espouse  concerning"^ 
the  Origin  of  religion  in  the  human  breast,  we  shallJ 
be  equally  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  n 
state  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  pre-occupatio 
the  ideas  concerning  its  nature  must  at  least  bffl 
crude  and  imperfect,  if  not  absurd  and  pernicious!] 
Those  who  assert  that  the  ideas  of  a  first  cause  ar^  - 
innate,  must  confess  that  absurd  ideas  are  not  in- 
nate; and  these  have  been  so  numerous,  as  to 
overpower,  like  evil  weeds,  the  single  grain,  ori- 
ginally sown.     If  we  say  that  Fear  made  the  Gods, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  fear,  united 
with  unfavourable  impressions  concerning  their 
characters,  has  led  to  superstitions  and  cruelties, 
which  destroyed  a  portion  of  human  welfare  that 
might  otherways  have  been  enjoyed.     Even  Gra- 
iiludc  towartU  eminent  benefactors,  which  contri- 
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buted  also  to  increase  the  number  of  divifiitie» 
among  the  heathen  nations^  however  amiable  the 
principle^  it  was  not  only  the  parent  of  credulity^ 
but  of  impure  and  sanguinary  rites.  The  Gods  of 
the  Poels^  possessing  the  passions  of  the  most  de- 
praved among  mortals,  became  the  patrons  of  every 
immorality.  If  we  suppose  that  the  idea  of  pow- 
ers above  us,  proceeds  from  the  conscious  feeble- 
ness of  our  own  nature^  the  alarming  pha^nomena 
which  occasionally  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
most  stupid,  united  with  the  quick  inference  formed 
in  the  human  mind«  that  no  effect  can  be  without 
a  cause,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  manifested 
by  the  nature  of  effect ;  even  this  most  rational 
source,  is  no  preservative  against  the  most  perni- 
cious credulity ;  since  an  ignorance  of  the  power 
and  extent  of  natural  laws,  disqualifies  the  mind 
from  distinguishing  with  precision,  that  which  is 
preternatural,  from  the  more  occult  laws  of  nature. 
As  there  is  an  universal  propensity,  in  ignorant 
minds,  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  beings,  events 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  limited  com- 
prehension; and  as  every  terrific  appearance  is  not 
always  an  evidence  of  wrath,  or  an  act  of  punish- 
ment, the  character  and  purposes  of  a  superior 
Being  are  not  always  to  be  collected  from  phae* 
nomina,  which  are  the  most  tremendous  in  their 
appearance. 
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Thus  it  is  obvious,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  reconcile  the  fact  with  our  preconceived  opin- 
ions, that  elevated  ideas  of  religion  cannot  be  the 
portion  of  mankind^  in  the  infancy  of  their  exis- 
tence^ without  an  immediate  communication  from 
above ;  and  if  lost,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the 
light  of  reason,  at  a  period,  when  the  rational 
powers  themselves  are  obscured  and  embarrassed 
by  general  ignorance :  and,  enigmatical  as  it  may 
seem,  altho'  they  are  the  first  in  importance,  they 
must  be  the  last  which  will  present  themselves  to 
the  human  mind,  without  superior  aid ;  and  this  su* 
perior  aid  must  be  continued,  until  the  reason  of 
man  shall  be  prepared  to  assume  the  office.  We 
are  farther  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  not- 
withstanding there  have  been  such  rapid  adv^ncesn 
in  mental  improvement,  and  in  the  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  human  discernment,  yet  the  veil  is  not 
completely  removed  from  this  important  subject. 
Christianity  has  certainly  done  much;  but  it  has 
not  yet  accomplished  its  work ;  as  the  diversity  of 
theological  opinions  concerning  the  nature,  mode 
of  existence,  attributes,  and  requisitions  of  Deity, 
too  plainly  indicate. 

The  above  cursory  view  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  pro- 
positions which  have  been  advanced,  that  man  en- 
ters into  life  destitute  of  every  thing  but  the  power 
of  conycirtiDg  the  ismTOun(ling  means  to  b|is  use; 
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that  he  is  destined  to  pursue  incessantly  the  well- 
being  he  so  ardently  desires ;  but  that  his  acqn^ 
^Xior\%m}x&the  slow  2LnA  progressive;  as  numberless 
things  must  be  known  before  they  can  be  pursued^ 
and  much  experience  and  observation  are  requi- 
site^ before  they  can  be  properly  enjoyed. 

It  is  no  less  obvious  that  those  which  are  the 
most  elevated  and  refined  in  themselves^  and  the 
most  beneficial  in  their  influence^  are  the  last  in 
the  scale  of  our  acquisitions :  I  mean  the  blessings  of 
an  enlarged  benevolence ;  and  the  beneficent  con- 
solatory, and  dignified  enjoy  ments  of  rational  piety. 
But  although  the  progress  towards  considerable 
improvements  must  be  gradual^  and  may  appear 
tedious^  yet  it  is  obvious  that  human  nature  does 
not  continue  in  a  total  suspension  of  enjoyments^ 
until  ample  means  be  provided,  and  correspondent 
dispositions  ripened.     It  experiences  a    certain 
portion  of  good,  from  its  earliest  perceptions;  and 
the  means  and  dispositions  fortunately  increase 
together.     That  very  ignorance  which  would  be  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  every  improvement,  were  it 
permanent,   is  at  first  of   considerable    benefit. 
While  the  means  are  few,  and  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  treasures 
of  nature,  would  excite  isuch  discontent  as  to  dis- 
qualify for  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  in 
possession.     We  have  already  hinted  that  the  better 
is  nlost  injurious  to  the  good;  detects  its  iBBper* 
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tections,  and  brings  it  into  disgrace  !  The  assumj)- 
tion  that  nothing  can  exceed  that  which  we  already 
possess,  will  secure  the  most  unreasonable  of  be- 
ings from  the  feelings  of  discontent :  but  when  that  ' 
Seller  is  discovered;  when  our  own  accidental  ex-  J 
perience,  or  the  experience  of  others,  evinces  the  | 
error  in  our  opinions,  it  inspires  the  wish  to  obtain.  ] 
Its  ostensible  advantages,  the  loVe  of  novelty,  the  J 
spirit  of  imitation,  or  of  emulation,  create  a  tem*- 
porary  restlessness,  until  that  species  of  good  be  in 
some  measurerealieed;  and  after  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction or  of  joy,  at  our  perceived  advancement, 
the  mind  returns  to  its  tranquil  contentment,  un- 
til it  be  rouzed  by  other  apparent  advantages. 
The  oaten  reed  of  the  Mantuan  shepherd  waS 
deemed  melodious  beyond  description,  the  inven- 
tor admired  for.  hia  ingenuity,  and  the  performer 
for  his  execution,  while  more  perfect  performan- 
ces upon  more  perfect  instruments  remained  un- 
known. The  child  may  perhaps  be  as  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  sounds  emitted  from  a  cannister 
and  hempen  cords,  and  from  brass  wires  distended 
upon  a  board  by  means  of  broken  tobacco  pipes, 
as  the  greatest  proficients  upon  the  violin  or  the 
dulcimer.  The  rude  sketches  of  the  rustic  painter 
may  be  viewed  with  astonishment  by  strangers  to 
more  graceful  performances.  In  the  awkward  but 
unrestrained  dance  on  the  green,  hilarity  has  been 
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known  to  prevail  more  than  at  Ihemosl  poUlshei 
ateemblies;  and  a  coarse  joke>  has  eieited  a  dieer^ 
fulness  and  vivacity^  which  have  mitbe^n  esededed* 
by  the  delicate  strokes  of  refined'  w$t.   It  b  prob^ 
ble  that  the  crouds  of  wondering  specf^ors  who 
thronged  to  the  shore,  at  the  fifst  kuochifig  of  a. 
canoe,  were  as  numerous  as  those  wiia>  in  modem 
days,  press  to  see  the  Taunching  of  a  slaiqly  man 
of  war;  and  the  first  builder  of  a  co^  was  deemed 
as  ingenious  an  krchitectv  as  any  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  buiidixig  palaces !    Hence  the  gratifi*^ 
cations  arising  from  unexpected  novelties;  %wi- 
prise  and  admirationj^  at  address  and  ing«n«ity ;. 
the  sat^sfacti(m  of  cimosity ;  the  prrceptioa^  oCita^ 
provemetit ;,  joy  and  triumph  over  £armer impei^ 
fections,  became  suceessively  the  sources:  oi  tnuek 
good:  and  gradual  progress  necessarily  prod4iced 
repeated  accessions  of  pleasure  friMii:  simil;^  caus»ea 
As  these  observations  are  appKcajble  te  ev^  im- 
provement in  nature,  every  disootvery  ©f  a#t,  and 
every  advancement  in  science^  they  demonstrate 
that,  independent  of  the   permanent  adtranlages 
promised  by  these  acquisitiofa^,^  the  progress  itself 
from  the  most  absolute  ignorance,   to  Ae  h^hest 
cultivation  of  the  menial  powers  has,,  at  every 
stage,  produced  such  a  qumtum  o£  good  to  the 
world,  as  amply  compensates  for  the  imperfeetionB^ 
of  the  early  state  of  human  exist^nce^ 
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But  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasing  sensations 
arising  from  the  repeated  percussions  of  joyful 
surprise  and  admiration,  and  of  triumph  over  im- 
perfections, the  good  of  the  whole  marches  with  a 
slow  and  steady  pace.  Inconveniences  are  re- 
moved, dangers  lessened,  enjoyments  diversified, 
rendered  more  chaste  and  refined,  till  they  enter  the 
regions  of  mental  pleasure,  and  soften  the  savage  I 
ferocity  of  uncultivated  nature.  Social  intercourse  ■ 
is  extended  and  improved ;  mutual  accomodation^ 
promoted,  strengthening  mutual  affection  and 
good-willj  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  amity 
which  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  sublu- 
nary enjoyments:  Which  must  gradually  increase^ 
in  proportion  as  ignorance  is  dissipated  and  pre- 
judicesare  removed;  and  will  be  complete,  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  universal  conviction,  that  the  grand 
interests  of  every  man  are  effectually  promoted  by 
his  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself;  not  in  con- 
tinual strifes  and  contentions  concerning  the  i 
means  of  good,  not  in  promoting  the  misery  or  ' 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow  creatures,  from  the 
sordid  motives  of  his  own  private  advantage  ! 


-  v.* 


CHAP.  V. 

t 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 
OF  UNHAPPINESS. 

rriHE  extensive  view  we  have  been  taking  of 
the  Nature,  Means,  and  Powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, may  convince  the  most  discontented,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  at  least,  for  the  human  race  to 
enjoy  much  good.  When  we  consider  the  number 
and  variety  of  objects  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
'ducing,  in  one  connection  or  other,  some  agreea- 
ble sensation,  it  becomes  a  sul]ject  of  surprise  that 
so  much  misery  should  exist  in  the  world ;  and 
that  the  voice  of  lamentation  should  so  perpetually 
be  heard.  But  that  it  does  exist  we  all  experience; 
many  are  the  evils  to  which  humanity  is  exposed^ 
and  some  have  ventured  to  assert  that  they  more 
than  counterbalance  the  comforts  enjpyed. 

We  shall  not  expatiate  upon  these  e^ils  with  a 
minuteness,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  con- 
templation q{ good.  The  subject  itself  is  unplea- 
sant, and  we  are  reluctant  to  excite  unpleasant 
sensations,  by  dwelling  too  largely  upon  it.  Nor 
will  this  be  necessary.     The  contrast  between  evil 
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and  goodj  between  well-being  and  unhappiness, 
willj  in  most  instances,  indicate  itself.  A  dark 
shade  naturally  accompanies  the  brighter  surface 
of  bodieSj  though  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Unhappiness  is  not  merely  the  negative  of  a 
good,  it  is  experienced  as  an  absolute  evil.  Un- 
pleasant and  painful  sensations  of  a  positive  nature, 
are  frequently  the  consequences  of  privation. 
This  has  already  been  remarked  under  the  article 
of  Sorrow ;  where  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  most  of  our  painful  sensations  are  of  this 
kind;  although  there  may  be  othere  to  which  the 
assertion  cannot  50  obviously  be  applied.* 


■Our  unpleasant  sensations,  like  their  opposites, 
may  be  considered  as  having  tlieiv  primary  seat  in 
the  body,  or  in  the  mind;  although  in  every  case 
the  connection  is  intimate,  uni  t]ie  communication 
immediate.  The  first  and  lowest  stage,  refers  to 
the  corporeal  system,  and  consists  in  the  unpleasant 
sensations  which  are  natural  and  periodical,  as  the 
cravings  of  the  appetites  ;  in  repugnances  which 
primarily  affect  the  different  organs  of  sense,  as 
harsh  and  discordant  sounds,  offensive  odour^^ 
jdisgiist  in  the  sense  of  taste,  horror  at  particuUr 
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object$  of  sight ;  in  disagfeeabie  undefined  serisa«* 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  in  absolute 
pain.  The  former^  serve  as  stimulants  to  search 
for  the  food  requisite  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  human  frame,  or  invigorate  its  strength ;  and 
whenever  these  cravings  can  be  appeased^  tbej 
are  considered  as  blessings^  rather  than  as  mllsfor* 
tunes ;  as  indications  o(  the  healthy  state  of  ani^ 
mal  nature,  and  not  as  its  infirmities.  Total  want, 
as  in  the  cases  of  extreme  hunger  or  thirst,  are 
justly  placed  among  the  heaviest  afflictions ;  but 
these  are  calamities  which  do  npt  frequently  occur; 
since  the  simplest  food  of  nature's  providing,  and 
the  copious  element  of  .water,  are  sufficient  to  al«* 
leviate  extreme  distress ;  and  of  these  there  is  sel* 
dom  a  deficiency,  in  the  ordinary  stare  of  things. 
The  various  species  of  repugnances  and  disgust, 
are  occasional  and  transient.  Their  causes  do  not 
often  occur,  and  they  may  generally  be  avmded. 
The  painful  sensations  of  a  corporeal  nature  are 
incidental  and  adventitious.  They  are  the  occa* 
sional  consequences  of  that  law  of  susceptibility, 
with  which  every  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  en*- 
dowed;  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  excited,  by 
the  proper  stimulants,  to  the  discharge  of  those 
functions  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  aniinal 
economy  depends.  Irregular  stimulants,  excess 
in  their  action,  or  increased  isensibility  in  the  part* 
occasionally  produce  very  painful  and  distressing 
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!tei)satlons,  which,  in  some  cases  are  admonitions 
that  the  diseased  part,  or  vitality  itself  is  in  dan- 
ger; in  others,  they  are  the  result  of  a  salutary 
process  by  which  greater  evils  are  prevented,  and 
ibe  parts  restored  to  their  pristine  functions;  and 
sometimes  they  are  the  harbingers  of  nature's 
^ssolutipn. 

The  first  uneasy  sensation  which  is  primarily 
excited  in  the Mirifl,  consists  in  ardent  desires  after 
some  apparent  good,  where  various  diflicullies  oc- 
cur respecting  its  attainment.  Desire  is  in  itself 
an  uneasy  seiisatioji.  It  is  a  restless  state  of  mind, 
prompting  us  to  attempt  a  release  from  some  cir- 
cumstances in  our  present  stfiiation,  which  are 
unpleasant;  or  to  possess  some  additional  good 
that  has  been  suggested  to  the  imagination.  When 
the  good  appeai-s  attainable,  when  it  promises 
amply  to  rcwanl  our  endeavours  to  possess  it,  so 
large  a  portion  of  Hope,  is  interwoven  with  desire, 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  itself  a  plea.sing,  as  it  is  an 
invigorating  passion.  But  in  proportion  as  hope 
is  enfeebled,  desire  becomes  painful,  and  this  pain- 
ful sensation  is  angmeoted  by  the  preponderancy 
of  Fear;  and  wlien  Hope  is  totally  extinguished, 
it  giveS'  place  to  the  pangs  of  Vexation,  Disap- 
pointment, and  Despair.  After  the  failure  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  the  mind  caa.- 
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be  restored  to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  self- 
possession^  enjoyed  before  the  desire  was  indulged. 
Its  ideas  of  things  are  now  changed ;  it  has  been 
contemplating  advantages  or  enjoyments^  of  which 
it  had  formerly  entertained  no  conceptions^  or 
concerning  which  it  had  never  indulged  a  hope. 
The  imagination  has  created  a  paradise  which  the 
soul  was  solicitous  to  enjoy;  and  from  which  it 
feels  itself  (^r/e£?  by  disappointment.  Anticipa-^ 
tion  fondly  made  the  blessing  our  Own ;  we  felt 
the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  prospect^ 
and  we  resent  the  failure^  not  only  as  a  paiiiful 
privation^  but  as  a  positive  evil. 

It  is  pbvious  that  the  degree  of  pain  from  this 
source^  will  greatly  depend  on  the  conceptions 
which  hs^d  been  formed  of  the '  blessings  desired^ 
united  with  the  degree  of  hope  that  had  been  in- 
dulged concerning  it.  In,  persons  of  great  sensi-^ 
bility,  whose  imaginations  were  ardent,  and  the 
disposition  sanguine,  a  disappointment  respecting 
one  particular  object,  has  been  experienced  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  every  other  blessing  of  life.  It 
has  rendered  the  subject  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
and  a  stranger  to  every  consolation ;  and  in  cases 
not  a  few,  it  has  rendered  life  itself  too  great  a 
burden  to  be  endured.  The  unhappy  subject  has 
either  fallen  a  victim  to  his  grief,  or  sought  a  re- 
lease from  misery,  by  seeking  the  extinction  of 
Jiis  being. 
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It  IS  observable  that  a  disappointment  in  not 
possessing  the  object  so  ardently  desired,  produces 
an  effect  upon  the  mind  much  more  violent  and 
durable,  than  the  disappointment  occasioned  by 
the  perception,  that  we  had  formed  too  exalted 
ideas  of  its  qualities;  or  than  the  experience  that 
the  desired  object  when  obtained,  does  not  answer 
our  expectations.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  Pos- 
session necessarily  extinguishes  desire;  which  must 
either  terminate  in  indifference,  or  be  exchanged 
for  some  other  passion  or  affection :  and  the 
painful  restlessness  of  desire,  willcease  of  course. 
We  frequently  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
very  discovery,  that  although  we  have  been  de- 
ceived, we  are  no  longer  the  dupes  of  an  extra- 
vagant imagination  ;  which  had,  perhaps,  ascribed 
such  perfection  to  states,  situalions,  and  characters, 
as  humanity  never  possessed  nor  enjoyed;  and  we 
submit,  with  a  degree  of  patience,  to  the  discove- 
ries of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  reason.  We 
may  also  be  convinced,  that  what  we  pursued  was 
not  totally  destitute  of  worth  or  of  advantages; 
although  these  were  exaggerated  in  our  ideas, 
we  may  still  perceive  some  advancement  in  the 
scale  of  enjoyment,  if  not  to  the  extent  we  had 
expected.  Such  circumstances  place  us  in  a  more 
favourable  state  than  can  be  experienced  in  the 
total  disappointment  of  our  wishes.  Some  degree 
of  satisfaction  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  a  kind  of 
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compromisewith  our  expectations.  Butwhen  great 
sacrifices  have  been  made,  in  order  to  possess  the 
object ;  when  we  discover  that  we  have  exchanged 
for  the  worse,  by  bartering  away  advantages  greatly 
superior,  then  will  repentance  and  self-accusation, 
add  a  permanent  sting  to  that  disappointment 
which  possession  itself  may  have  produced. 

While  we  were  analyzing  the  Passions  of  Sor- 
row, Fear,  and  Anger,  the  reader  will  have  re- 
marked the  wretchedness  which  everj'  one  experi- 
lences  who  is  subjected  to  their  influence.  Anger 
has  been  considered  as  a  painfid  sensation  of  a 
heating  and  irritating  nature;  and  as  a  most  com- 
fortless and  violent  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits. 
Although  it  inspire  a  degree  of  courage,  and  ani- 
mate to  resent  the  supposed  offence,  yet  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  anger  inevitably  excite  sensations  of 
a  very  painful  nature;  as  these  consist  in  a  sense 
of  injury  recived  or  intended,  or  to  which  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  exposed.  In  the  first  instance, 
anger  is  combined  with  sorrow  and  vexation  at  the 
injury  actually  endured;  in  the  other,  it  is  united 
with  painful  alarms. 

Sorrow  cither  respects  the  immediate  Ion  of 
some  good,  or  It  has  relation  to  some  act,  or  situa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  privation  of 
good  is  fully  expected.  In  the  former  case,  the  pri- 
vation itself  principally  arrests  our  attention;  and 
we  augment  our  grief  by,  I  had  almost  saidj  th^ 
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perverse  contemplation  of  those  valuable  qualities 
to  which,  as  we  now  perceive,  we  were  too  indif- 
ferent while  they  were  in  our  possession  ;  we 
feel  some  deduction  from  the  comforls  we  were 
enjoying,  and  a  disappointment  respecting  our  fu- 
ture prospects.  When  the  agonies  of  sorrow  have 
"given  way  to  permanent  Grief  and  Melancholy  : 
their  dreadful  influence  over  the  soul  is  indicated 
by  the  emaciating  and  debilitating  effects  produced 
upon  the  body.  Like  a  slow  poison  they  consume 
in  secret.  They  annihilate  every  disposition  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pleasurcsor  joys  of  others,  even  of 
our  nearest  associates;  and  they  obstinately  refuse 
all  social  intercourse.  Deep  Melancholy  is  such  a 
painful  sedative  to  the  animal  spirits,  that  they  ap- 
parently cease  to  flow.  It  loves  to  dwell  upon  its 
own  misery:  it  feeds  itself,  as  it  were,  by  the  con- 
sumption both  of  body  and  mind  :  it  peremp- 
torily refuses  every  consolation  ;  and  becomes 
strangely  enamoured  of  misery. 

The  wretched  state  both  of  body  and  mind  un- 
der the  influence  of  Fear,  Consternation,  Despair, 
has  been  so  amply  displayed  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  descrip- 
tion* These  passions  may  be  said  to  chain  the 
soul  down  to  misery,  fn  their  excess  they  con- 
'  template  misery  unmixed,  unalleviated  by  a  single 
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particle  of  hope.  The  subject  of  such  sensations 
expects  the  privation  of  good  to  be  succeeded  by* 
an  accumulation  of  misery ;  he  appr^ends  that  all 
IS  lost  for  which  he  came  into  existence^  or  that 
rendered  existence  a  blessing ! 

•  •        •   ■  « 

We  have  remarked  f  that  a  sense  of  Shame  may 
arise  from  two  different  causes:  eith^  from  a  mo^ 
dest  diffidence  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
connected  with  an  imagined  superiority  in  those^ 
to  whose  observation  they  are  particularly  exposed: 
or  from  the  detection  of  improper  conduct,  ordis-r 
reputable  motives;  in  which  case  a  consciousness 
of  Culpability,  assures  the  offender  that  the  disap-: 
probation  and  censures  of  his  judges^  are  too  well 
founded.  They  are  both  very  painful  sensations. 
But  in  the  first  instance  the  subjects  are  consoled^ 
by  some  degree  of  conscious  merit,  in  the  midst 
of  a  supposed  inferiority ;  and  by  a  confidence  in 
the  favourable  dispositions  ofthose  by  whom  they 
are  about  to  be  adjudged.  In  the  Qther,  they  have 
no  consolation.  They  feel  themselves  stripped  of 
every  claim  to  the  social  intercourse  which  they 
©nee  enjoyed;  as  outcasts  from  society :  and  as  not 
being  able  any  longer  to  maintain  a  level  with  those 
whom  they  formerly  considered  as  their  inferiors 
They  sink  under  the  pressure  of  observation^  ^cK 
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to  hide  their  heads  in  obscurity;  or  by  self-destrac- 
tion  to  leave  a  world,  in  which  they  would  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  contempt! 

Unfortunately  such  painful  sensations  are  felt 
the  most  by  those  possessing  the  largest  share  of  sen- 
sibility, and  who  have  not  been  rendered  obdurate 
by  repeated  acts  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  sen- 
sation is  also  the  keenest  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  conduct  had  been  exemplary ;  and  whose 
reputation  had  commanded  respect.  The  force 
of  the  fall  becomes  proportionate  to  the  degree 
»f  elevation,  from  which  they  may  have  fallen. 

As  each  of  these  passions  inflicts  its  own  charac- 
teristic evil,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  to  what  a  degree 
painful  sensations  may  be  augmented,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  their  combined  influences,  at  the  same 
instant !  When  deep  Sorrow  for  privations,  is  united 
with  vehement  Anger  against  ihe  culpable  agent, 
ihe  wretched  subject  feels  the  torments  peculiar 
to  each  passion.  When  Consternation,  occasioned 
by  some  sudden  and  tremendous  calamity,  is  the 
precursor  of  still  greater  calamities.  Grief  for  the 
affliction  already  endured,  is  blended  with  agoniz-* 
ing  Fears  respecting  the  future;  and  the  distress 
becomes  insufferably  great.  Should  Fear  have 
for  its  exciting  cause,  the  punishment  of  Delin- 
jqucncies;  a  punishment  of  which  the  degree  and 
IpEation  are  totally  unknown  ;  from  which  there 
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IS  no  possibility  of  escape ;  and  of  which  sei^oii«^ 
Tiction  assures  the  ddinquent,  that  he  is  desetving; 
^and  such  have  been  the  sensations  of  vicious 
men )  all  the  force  of  imagination^  respecting  fu* 
ture  suflferings^  cannot  exceed  the  faorroxs  of  his 
present  feelings. 

« 

The  irritating^  corrodiffg,  and  tormenting  nature 
of  Impatience^  Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Jealousy, 
&c;  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  appsHfenf  by 
our  former  remarks  concerning  them.+  They 
disseminate  discomfort  and  wretchedness,  wher- 
ever they  manifest  themselves.  The  man  who 
is  habitually  under  their  influence,  indulges  his 
humours  at  the  expence  of  his  peace ;  aims  at 
tormenting  others,  and  he  succeeds ;  but  he  tor- 
ments himself  still  more ;  loses  every  title  to  res- 
pect, by  his  manner  of  seeking  it ;  and  while  he 
covets  the  largest  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  he  deserves 
and  possesses  the  least  of  its  real  comforts. 

The  Displacencies  which  consist  in  the  disap- 
probation  of  conduct,  produce  various  degrees  of 
unpleasant  sensations.  Of  these  horror  is  the  most 
painful  and  repugnant  to  our  nature.  It  turns 
from  the  object,  with  astonishment  and  disgust. 

tSMFliilrTr.'on  iaal«vi>l«iitd«sir00,  dlspoBitioasandj^asftioai. 
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Although  Indignation,  Contempt,  and  Disdain, 
strongly  mark  aji  irritated  state  of  mind ;  although 
they  are  frequently  intermixed  with  severe  disap- 
pointments, and  deep  vexation  of  soul,  yet  they 
are  connected  with  a  certain  elevation,  arising 
from  conscious  superiority.  We  feel  our  anger 
and  resentment  to  be  dignified,  by  our  detestation 
of  the  crimes  that  have  excited  the  emotion  ;  and 
thus  by  a  kind  of  consecratioa  of  our  irritating' 
passions,  we  experience  a  manly  firmness  in  the 
principles  of  the  opposite  virtues ;  which  affords 
some  degree  of  consolation.  Irrision,  having  for 
its  object  the  foibles  of  our  species,  is  also  accom- 
panied with  a  conscious  superiority;  and  by  placing 
the  faults  animadverted  upon,  iu  some  ludicrous- 
point  of  view,  pleasant  ideas  are  excited,  which 
more  than  counterbalance  the  pain  which  would 
Tiaturally  arise  from  an  offence  against  custom, 
decency,  or  even  rationality  of  conduct. 

It  appears  from  the  above  epitome  given  of 
human  sufferings,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  our  enjoyments,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  particular  State  of  our  owit  Minds. 
In  the  periodical  cravings  of  nature,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be  at  the  moment,  we  are  more 
than  indemnified  by  the  pleasures  of  gratification  ; 
and  where  they  are  impetuous,  the  simplest  viands 
are  relished  as  dainties.     Corporeal  pains  are  sel- 
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dom  endured^  for  a  perpetuity,  to  such  an  extreoie 
as  to  render  life  completely  miserable.  The  sub-^ 
ject  still  acknowledges  that  there  are  many  comforts 
in  life^  which  his  pains  have  suspended^  not  des- 
troyed, fiut  most  of  our  mental  sufferings,  in  their 
excess,  not  only  destroy  particular  comforts^  but 
all  relish  for  life  itself.  They  spread  such  a  gloom 
over  the  soul  as  to  darken  the  whole  creation. 
Every  expectation  of  joy  and  comfort  is  extin^^ 
guished.  The  vforlSi  appears  to  be  replete  with 
woe%  which  the. sufferers  often  seek  to  escapcj  bj 
taking  refuge  in  the  grave. 

Again,  we  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  men^ 
ial  sufferings,  than  Xo  such  as  are  simply  corporeal. 
For  notwithstonding  the  universal  senitibility  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  point  which  may  not  become  the 
seat  of  painful  or  disagreeable  sensatioiis,yet  bodily 
painjs  merely  incidental;  sometimes  proceeding 
from  causes  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  at  others, 
from  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  avoid; 
and  not  unfrequently  they  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  But  ev- 
ery object  deemed  worthy  of  being  possessed,  and 
such  objects  are  infinitely  more  numerous,  may  be- 
come a  source  of  mental  inquietudes,  or  of  mental 
wretchedness,  either  by  the  disappointment  in 
the  gratification  expected,  or  by  some  pernicious 
consequences  proceeding  from  it.     Every  thing 
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Ve  possess  and  value  may  be  lost  or  invaded;  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  the  corroding  sensations 
of  Sorrow,  or  the  violent  irritations  of  Anger:  and 
the  numerous  indiscretions  we  are  liable  to  com- 
mit, the  various  temptations  by  which  we  may  be 
seduced,  hourly  expose  us  to  the  dangers  of  Re- 
pentance or  Contrition* 

Another  melancholy  truth,  no  less  obvious,  is^ 
that  the  dangers  of  our  suffering  from  these  men- 
tal causei^,  multiply  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  knowledge,  respecting  the  objects  of 
desire,  or  aversion.  As  desires  towards  any  of 
the  supposed  means  of  happiness,  can  only  be  ex- 
cited in  consequence  of  some  information  obtain- 
ed, concerning  the  existence  and  powers  of  what- 
ever we  may  deem  sources  of  enjoyment;  as 
complete  ignorance  of  a  better  situation,  must 
prevent  our  repining  at  not  being  advanced  to  it; 
and  as  Envy  could  not  exist,  did  we  not  imagine 
that  others  possessed  beyond  their  deserts,  or  be- 
yond their  portion ;  thus,  unless  some  other  prin- 
ciple intervene  to  prevent  the  mischief,  the  increase 
of.  our  knowledge  may,  in  various  circumstances, 
multiply  the  causes  of  our  unhappiness.  In  like 
manner,  will  a  mofe  minute  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Evils  to  which  we  may  deem  ourselves 
exposed,  and  from  which  we  perceive  no  means  of 
escape,  become  occasions  of  alarm  from  which  the 
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totally  Ignorant  are  exempt:  and  thus  where  onr 
fearful  apprehensions  cannot  direct  to  caution^  thej 
will  augment  our  wretchedness,  by  tormenting  us 
before  the  tirae.^ 

This  leads  us  to  another  fact,  in  confirmation  of 
our  position,  that  an  exposure  to  misery  proceeds 
much  more  frequently  from  mental,  than  from  cor- 
poreal causes. 

Mental  sufferings  of  the  most  tremendous  na- 
ture, are  frequently  induced  by  the  Imagination 
alone.  By  imputing  to  various  objects  more  per- 
fect and  more  extensive  powers  of  promoting  hap* 
piness,  than  could  possibly  be  possessed ;  by  form- 
ing to  ourselves  the  most  flattering  ideas  of  success, 
where  no  success  could  have  been  rationally  ex- 
pected, we  jiccumulate  a  large  store  for  vexation 
and  disappointment;  by  the  apprehension  of  evils 
which  do  not  exist,  and  tormenting  ourselves  with 
the  phantoms  of  our  own  brain,  we  possess  the 
dreadful  power  of  creating  a  Hell  within  our  own 
bosoms.  For  the  painful  sensations  of  disappoint- 
ment, dread,  and  horror,  are  the  same,  whether' 
our  opinions  were  imaginary  or  founded  on  real- 
ity ;  and  whether  the  dreaded  evil  had  an  exist- 
ence QT  not. 

This  then  is  the  prerogative  of  mind,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  our  coiporeal  sufferings. 
The  imagination  seldom  operates  so  power&lly 
as  to  produce  an  acute  sense  of  local  pain>  or  any 
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of  those  diseases  and  infirmities  to  which  the  cor- 
poreal frame  is  exposed  from  other  causes.  Dis- 
eases of  the  body  arc  also  felt  as  painful  realities, 
which  we  are  solicitous  to  remove.as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  This  is  not  univei-sally  the  case  with 
mental  diseases;  in  these  the  mind  is  too  apt  re- 
solutely to  dwell  upon  its  miseries.  When  the 
pains  and  diseases  of  the  body  are  removed,  we 
jeturn  to  perfect  health,  and  all  its  salutary  func- 
tions are  restored  ;  while  in  many  of  those  evils 
which  afflict  the  mind,  we  feel  a  diminution  of 
happiness,  after  the  severer  pangs  may  have  sub- 
sided. 

When  the  means  of  happiness  engaged  our  con- 
nideration,  it  was  remarked,  that  mucli  actual  en- 
joyment was  possessed  while  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasing  affections 
and  emotions  which  so  frequently  accompanied 
these  pursuits.  The  cheajing  influence  of  hope, 
and  the  exhilarations  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  pro- 
mote our  present  enjoyment,  though  they  solely 
respect  the  expectation  or  the  recent  possession  of 
something,  by  which  our  state  of  well-being  is  to 
be  farther  advanced.  Thus  does  no  small  portion 
of  the  miseries  of  life,  exist  in  the  very  state  of 
our  mindfij  concerning  the  means  of  good,  or  con- 
cerning some  pending  evil,  and  in  those  vivid  scnsa- 
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tions  which  are  excited  respecting  these.  The  Sor- 
rows and  Vexations^  for  example^  which  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  human  misery^  often  proceed 
from  the  disappointment  of  our  Expectations; 
and  thus  we  render  ourselves  wretched,  because  we 
have  not  acquired  a  certain  addition  to  our  welfare. 
Solicitude  concerning  the  success  of  some  favorite 
plan;   Apprehensions  concerning  some  evil  we 
imagine  to^be  approaching^  become  themselves  an 
evil  hy  the  painful  sensations  they  create.    Malice^ 
Envy^  Jealousy^  respect  not  the  state  of  mind  of 
another  by  which  he  enjoys  contentment^  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency^  but^ey  respect  the  adven- 
titious circumstances  that  are  to  produce  bappmes». 
In  numberless  instances  are  the  painful  energies  of 
the  mind  called  forth^  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
pursue  good :  and  the  agonies  which  are  thus  ex- 
cited^ constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  our  wreich- 
tdness,  in  our  passage  through  the  various  scenes 
of  life. 


We  shall  conclude  this  disquisition  with  ime 
observation : 

From  the  general  survey  that  has  been  taken  of 
the  sensations  we  deem  pleasant^  and  happy,  or 
comfortless  and  miserable,  with  the  means  and 
causes  of  each,  it  appears  most  evident,  that  the 
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occasions  and  sources  of  well-being  are,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  nature,  much  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  discomfort  and  misery.  This 
must  be  the  case,  when  every  thing  around  us  is 
habitually  contributing  a  something  towards  the 
enjoyment  of  our  existence.  When  we  are  capa- 
ble of  experiencing  the  refreshments  of  the  cir- 
cum-ambient  atmosphere,  and  protection  from  its 
violence,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  shade,  the  chearful  rays  of  light,  the 
majestic  solemnity  of  darkness,  the  pleasures  of 
activity,  and  of  rest.  How  great  is  the  diversity 
of  food  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  of  beverage 
adapted  to  our  thirst,  compared  with  the  substances 
unpleasant,  and  disgusting,  which  are  reserved  by 
nature  and  by  science,  as  remedies  in  incidental 
diseases,  Unpleasant  odours,  harsh  discordant 
sounds,  and  objects  which  it  is  painful  to  behold, 
are  in  the  usual  cuirent  of  life,  few,  compared  with 
the  occasions  of  amusement  and  delight.  They 
present  themselves  in  a  casual  manner  alone,  and 
ir  is  seldom  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
avoiding  them,  or  ameliorating  their  effects.  We 
also  perceive  that  some  of  our  painful  sensations, 
as  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  or  particular  desires, 
are  smaller  inconveniences  to  which  we  chearfully 
submit,  in  order  to  augment  the  luxury  of  enjoy- 
»ent.     The  season  s  of  pain  and  disease,  however 
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afflictive,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  exhiluratioRS 
of  health,  ill  the  usual  tenor  of  protracted  life; 
and  health  restored  is  enjoyed  with  a  double  relish. 
How  rich  the  resources  of  men  of  taste,  who  pos^i 
sess  the  secret  of  extracting  numerous  mental 
gratifications  from  those  qualities  in  nature^  and 
accomplishments  of  art,  concerning  which  the  vul- 
gar are  totally  ignorant ;   and  who  have  thus 
created  to  themselves  a  new  world  of  elegant  de- 
lights !  The  subjects  of  knowledge  being  infinite, 
they  become  infinite  and  inexhaustible  sources  of 
pleasure  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  mind. 
These  are  valued  acquisitions  of  which  indolent 
ignorance  can  form  no  conceptions  :  but  this  ig- 
norance, fortunately  prevents  painful  regret  at 
the  deficiency,  while  it  holds  the  miiid  in  a  state  of 
joyless  languor.     Some  things  must  be  known, 
before  we  can  perceivfe  that  there  is  infinitely  more 
to  know,  and  th^t  a  progress  in  knowledge  is  an 
augmentation  of  pleasure.     As  soon  as  we  become 
displeased  or  ashamed  of  our   own  ignorance,  we 
have  the  remedy  at  our  command.     The  exercise 
of  the  memory  is  always  pleasant,  when  it  refers 
to  articles  of  knowledge  that  have  been  assiduously 
treasured  up  ;  or  when  it  recalls  facts,  incidents, 
anecdotes,  &c.  which  are  instructive  or  amusing. 
Itmay  sometimes  be  painful  to  recollect  ^^joys  once 
past  never  to  return,"  because  we  may  over-value 
tKem  now  they  are  no  more,  or  neglect  to  draw  a 
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faithful  compaiison  with  those  which  arc  still  in 
our  power.  When  ihey  were  of  the  most  refined 
nature,  or  superior  in  actual  enjoyment  to  our 
present  comforts,  the  melancholy  they  inspire  is 
rendered  pleasing,  by  the  reminiscence  of  what  was 
good,  and  this  pleasure  may  possibly  be  enhanced 
by  a  grateful  sense  of  what  we  have  enjoyed. 
Where  reminiscence  is  wholly  painful,  it  is  mostly 
from  the  recollection  of  past  follies,  of  a  very  in- 
jurious magnitude;  for  lesser  follies,  as  well  as  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  not  un- 
frequently  communicate  a  pleasure  in  the  recol- 
lection and  recital.  Where  ihe  imagination  is 
tormented  by  terrific  scenes,  it  is  alone  in  extraor- 
dinary cases;  and  the  frequency  of  this  is  consi- 
dered as  an  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  lively,  the  playful,  the  romantic,  the  sub- 
lime, and  inventive  imagination,  affords  incontes- 
tible  marks  either  of  a  mind  perfectly  at  ease,  or 
occupied  with  unusual  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Nothing,  but  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  can 
totally  annihilate  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the 
pleasures  derived  from  it :  and  when  conscious- 
ness becomes  painful,  it  is  the  punishment  of  some 
misdemeanour.  Every  man  enjoys  pleasure  from 
customs  and  habits.  This  pleasure  renders  it  so 
difficult  to  relinqu^h  them ;  and  it  is  ahvays  with 
great  reluclanccj  uuless  he   be  stimulated  by  the 
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prospect  of  enjoying  something  much  superior  to 
the  objects  of  attachment^  promising  to  advance 
him  in  the  scale  of  well-being.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  worstt  of  minds  to  become  a  prey  to 
aversions^  which  shall  equal  in  number,  frequency, 
or  duration,  the  indulgences  arising  from  our 
kindly  affections.  Although  fear  and  conscious 
inferiority,  be  in  themselves  painful  sensations, 
yet  even  these,  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  con-? 
stitution  of  our  nature,  are  frequently  modified  in- 
to sources  of  delight.  From  states  and  objects 
naturally  terrific  and  alarming,  we  are  rendered 
capable  of  enjoying  the  most  sublime  sensations: 
and  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  others  in  var 
riom  excellencies,  are  able  to  inspire  our  choicest 
affections.  Where  Fear  and  Dread  are  excited  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  First  Cause,  it  is  either  by 
mistaking  his  nature,  or  frgm  a  consciousness  of 
demerit. 

Thus  we  see  according  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  humanity,  that  extensive  good  is  at  our 
command.  It  appears  copiousas  the  ocean,  from 
whence  we  may  derive  inexhaustible  supplies,  as 
often  as  we  please ;  while  the  natural  sources  of 
pain,  uneasiness,  and  distress,  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  incidental  in  their  operation,  and 
transient  in  their  effects. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  author  has  thus,  with  all  the  perseverance 
and  discriminatinfj; patience  in  his  power,  minutely 
examined  the  most  material  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  first  part  of  his  plan  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  and  establish  the  following  facts: 

Human  nature  is  destioed  to  pursue,  that  Well- 
being  it  so  incessantly  desires. 

Its  various  wants,  the  diversity  of  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  events  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  different 
passions  and  atfectionsj  with  which  huipan  nature 
is  endowed. 

Some  of  these  P^ssions  and  Affections, are  essen- 
tialiynecessary.in  the  destitute,  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious state  of  man;  for  by  them  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  good,  and  avoid  evil :  some  respect  the 
past,  the  present,  the  future:  some  are  stimulants 
to  action:  some  are  useful  monitors  ^nd guardians: 
some  are  the  rewards  of  right  conduct,  and  dispo- 
sitions; andsome  the  punishment  of  their  opposites. 

Every  Emotion  has  its  final  c^use  in  the  charac- 
I  (eristic  marks  rendered  conspicuous  to  others. 

The  diversity  in  our  Predilections,  arising  from 
different  natural  causes,  are,  in  various  respects, 
'  highly  advantageous,  and  best  correspond  with  the 
L  peculiarities  of  our  situations. 

Inordinate  passions  and  affections  proceed  from 
[  the  excess  of  those  which  are  natural,  or  from  the 
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gross  abuse  o^  some  ptincii^  in  our  nature^  which 
is  useful  in  itself. 

The  grand  causes  of  these  irregularities  and  per- 
Tersions  are  Ignorance^  the  Influence  of  present 
objects^  ai\d  inordinate  Self-love. 

•  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
to  investigate,  discriminate,  of  judge,  concerning 
the  nature,  tendency,  or  influence  of  objects,  cir- 
cumstances, and  situations ;  but  to  influence  cop- 
duct,  according  to  afp|>earanGei(^  or  to  opinrons 
formed  of  these.  It  is  opinioris  formed  of  qualities 
and  tendencies,  which  attract  the  affections,  or  ex-^ 
cite  the  passionsr;  and  th^se  may  h^  inftuential, 
though*  erroneous. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Intetleetiml  powers  to  as- 
certain facts,  discern  qualities,  draw  inferences, 
and  acquire  Such  precision  in  knowledge, as  maybe 
requisite  to  the  forming  of  right  dispositi<Mis, 
placing  the  aflfcctions  upon  right  objects,  correct'* 
ingthe  turbulent  and  irregular  passions,  exciting 
those  which  are  legitimate  and  beneficial;  and 
thus  they  became  agents  in  the  production  of 
good,  and  the  diminution  of  evil. 

Preparatory  to  right  affections  and  right  conduct, 
it  fe  of  importance  that  we  form  just  ideas,  of  the 
nature  of  that  Well-being  we  are  rendered  capable 
of  enjoying,  and  its  various  Sources;  and  also  of 
the  Miseries  to  which  we  ar*  exposed,  and  their 
efficient  Causes. 
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In  the  Good  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible, 
are  various  kinds  aod  gradations;  one  or  other  of 
Which  is  the  constant  object  of  our  pursuit:  such 
&s  the  gratifications  and  accommodations  of  our 
animal  nature;  certain  pleasures  and  amusements; 
cultivation  of  the  social  afTections;  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge;  and  the  hopes  indulged  of  a  perpet- 
uity of  refined  and  exalted  enjoyment  in  a  future 
state.  The  Miseries  we  are  to  shun,  consist  of  bo- 
dily pains  and  uneasiness;  restlessdesires;  and  va- 
rious inquietudes  of  mind,  arising  from  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  anger,  hatred,  envy,  sorrow, 
fear,  regret,  remorse,  &c. 


As  Felicity  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  any  physi- 
cal law;  as  Well-being,  in  all  its  branches,  is 
destined  to  be  theobject  of  pursuit;  and  as  so  large 
a  portion  both  of  Well-being  or  of  Unhappiness 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  our  own  minds, 
it  is  a  subject  of  momentous  enquiry,  in  what 
manner  is  this  Well-being  to  be  pursued,  so  as  to 
ensure  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  the  greatest  quan- 
tum of  Good  possible?  What  is  that  line  of  con- 
duct, and  what  are  those  dispositions  of  mind,  which 
will  best  secure  to  Humanity  at  large,  the  blessings 
that  present  themselves  to  our  attention?  With 
these  inquiries  are  intimately  connected,  the  vari- 
ous principles  by  which  creatures  formed  and  situ- 
ated as  we  are,  ought  to  direct  their  conduct?  and 
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■which  they  ought  to  consider  as  the  true  principles 
of  action  ?  and  finally^  in  what  manner  can  these 
principles  be  most  beneficially  applied^  either  to 
secure  personal  Well-being,  or  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  in  all  our  social  relations  ? 

These  Inquiries  will  constitute  the  subject  of 
our  subsequent  Disquisitions. 


END  OF  PART  TffE  FIRST. 
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Note  A. 

After,  "  Become  powerful  Promoters  of  it.**^ 

P^  91. 

fTPlHE  following  interesting  fact,  which  has  made  an 
-*-    indelible  impression  upon  the  Author's  mind,  will 
fully  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  species  of  pre- 
dilection. 

Upon  retuirning  from  Holland,  many  years  ago,  two 
young  Germans  were  among  the  numerous  passengers  on 
board  the  pac£Let,^who  were  received  on  board,  pro  deo, 
or  as  paupers.    Upon  our  retiruig  from  tiie  deqk,  tow^ds 
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the  elate  of  the  day,  these  young  men  went  into  the  Stew* 
anl's  room  with  many  others.  In  the  morning,  as  wc; 
approached  the  shore,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  collect^ 
ing  the  money  from  his  passengers,  demanded  of  these 
youths  half-a^gumea  each,  for  the  use  of  the  steward's 
rocHn.  They  were  stupified  with  surprise  and  anxietyl 
At  length  they  applied  to  a  passenger,  who  tKhderstood 
both  German  and  English,  desiring  him  to  explain  that 
being  admitted  pro  deoj  they  claimed  a  title  to  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  captain  allied,  that  he  was, obliged  to  re- 
ceive them  upon  the  deck,  but  not  to  give  them  a  place 
Ibelow ;  and  aftar  much  altercation  he  seized  their  little 
packet*  They  burst  intojears,  exclaiming  that  they 
should  be  ruined ;  as  Jive  duccds  were  the  whole  of  their 
^oint  treasure,  which  they  had  saved  with  great  economy, 
that  they  might  have  a  sum  competent  to  support  than 
in  London,  until  they  could  obtain  employment.  The 
obdurate  captain  was  deaf  to  their  petitions  and  remon*' 
strances.  In  the  height  of  this  dispute,  a  Germaa  Officer 
made  his  appearance  upon  deck,  and  learning  of  than 
their  history,  he  generously  paid  the  captain's  demand. 

When  the  company  arrived  at  Harwich,  while  the 
other  passengers  were  refreshing  themselves  at  the  inn,  and 
waiting  till  the  Custom-house  officers  were  examining 
their  baggage,  these  young  men  found  it  unnecessary  to 
wait  for  either  of  these  purposes.  Their  bundle  was  soon 
dismissed ;  they  had  their  bkck  bread  and  slices  of  bacon 
to  support  them  on  the  road  ;  and  they  immediately  went 
forwards  towards  London.  They  were  advanced  within 
a  mile  of  Colchester  before"  our  coach  overtook  them. 
We  gave  them  the  name  of  our  inn,  and  upon  our  arrival, 
we  announced  the  future  guests  to  tha  landlady,  desiring 
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her  to  give  them  a  comfortable  supper  aiid  bed,  and  to 
place  the  expeiice  to  pur  account. 

After  supper  they  joined  our  company,  and  an  interest- 
ing conversatiou  took  place,  as  they  spoke  the  French 
language  with  great  fluency.  We  learned  that  these  two 
apparent  paupers,  were  a  Pfij/skiaii  and  a  Surgeon,  Th? 
Physician  had  studied  five  years  at  Hade,  where  he  togk 
his  decrees,  as  he  slicwed  by  his  diploma;  the  other  had 
been  an  appreiilice  to  an  apothecary,  and  had  speut  souie 
time  at  Halle,  ui  order  to  Irani  the  principles  of  surge- 
ry ;  and  he  produced  a  certificate  of  his  abilities  and  good 
conduct.  They  hod  heard  that  England  nas  the  seat  ol 
wealth;  and  that  many  of  their  countrymen  weif  makii^J 
rapid  fortunes,  who  had  left  their  homes,  pourer  than  J 
themselves.  They  had  thought  tbal  they  were  rich,  and. -J 
thatthcir^rerfaca/s  wouldsupport  iheui  comfortably  tor  ft 
considerable  time,  until  they  were  alarmed  at  the  demand 
of  the  Captain :  and  when  they  saw  the  large  sums  which 
the  company  paid  for  their  suppers  and  beds,  their  alarm 
was  considerably  mcreased.  We  inquired  what  was  their 
plan,  as  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  neither  acquain- 
tances in  London,  nor  letters  of  credit,  or  of  introduction. 
The  Physician,  confiding  in  the  principle  mlvancixi  in 
our  text,  said  lie  hoped  to  find  out  some  of  his  country- 
men, who  would  recommend  liuii  as  a  journeyman  to  an 
apothecary.  The  Surgeon  Ixwsted  that  he  could  not  only 
shave,  which  on  the  Continent  is  a  surgical  operalioii, — 
but  that  he  could  dress  hair  neatly  and  expeditiously :  nor 
had  he  any  objection  to  cleaning  of  shoes,  or  acting  jis  a 
menial  servant,  till  some  opportuuily  should  offer  of  im- 
proving his  condition.  They  neither  of  them  doubled, 
if  they  could  gain  a  mode  of  subsistence  before  their  trea- 
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sores  vnms  eAsamstei,  tltat  "by  good  conduct  and  jgoacl 
fortune^  ihey  should  make  their  ymy  as  tvcU  Bslhotuftnds 
^thfir  countrynMin^  and  that  in  the  line  of  Iheir  pio- 
fisssion. 

The  company  agreed  to  kdep  the  number  of  that  du- 
cats entire  till  they  should  arrire  in  town :  They  were 
permitted  to  sit  on  ther  cfiitside  of  the  coach,  and  evely 
expellee  on  the  road  Yfi&  defrayed.  Upon  our  arrival  in 
London,  most  fortunately  for  these  young  adyentuvers^  a 
Gentleman's  footmitn,  who  was  waiting  at  the  bar  of  the 
inn  for  a  fellow-servant,  happened  to  speak  English  with 
the  German  accent:  we  immediately  introduced  tbd 
ydnng  men  to  him,  desiring  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
'which  he  gave  most  ccMdially .  He  informed  thein  of  an 
instituticm  established  by  a  large  number  of  Gtermans  le^ 
sident  in  the  ra^^tropolis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suppdi^ting 
their  ^untrymen,  of  whom  fliey  entertaineda  good  i^^nn- 
ion,  until  they  could  find  suitable  employment ;  to  pro- 
'  cure  which  the  members  of  tiie  sodety  wete  vafyns^iduotts: 
and  we  took  our  leave  of  our  MhHv  travellers,  imder  the 
full  assurance  given  us  by  the  footmaa,  that  he  would 
himself  conduct  th^m  tor  the  place,  after  he  had  executed 
his  master's  orders. 

From  the  good  sense,  discretion,  and  interesting  man^' 
ners  of  these  yousg  men,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their 
final  success.  Their  names  have  escaped  my  memoiy ; 
which  I  much  regret,  as  it  has  prevented  meirom  tracing 
their  progress  in  life.  It  is  more  than  possible,  that* 
through  the  benignant  influence  of  this  national  predilec-^ 
tion,  the  chariot  of  the  Physician  may  have  rolled  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  where  he  muist,  without  it,-  have  in- 
evitably been  a  beggar;  and  that  tiie  dipIonaa,rwhiCh  had 
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been  pai^ked  up  with  his  shoeii^  black  bread,  and  West- 
*  |ihalia  bacon,  "would  still  make  a  decent  appearance,  and 
place  him  in  his  proper  line  with  the  Literati.  He  may 
itiso  have  raised  his  younger  brother  from  the  humUc  sta* 
tion^to  which  he  wisely  determined  id  accommodate  him-^ 
^If,  and  have  placed  him  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to 
his  education  and  abilities.- 


Note  B; 
After  "  and  every  principle  of  humanity.**  Page  135.' 

The  instances  of  savage  cruelty^  which  are  occasioned 
by  inordinate  self-love,  where  interest,  ambition,  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  or  the  infernal  zeal  of  making  proselytes  to 
political  or  religious  tenets,  so  perpetually  present  them- 
selves to  view,  that  they  no  longer  excite  our  astonish* 
ment;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  cannot  so 
easily  supp(]fse  that  habitual  despotism  is  capable  of  ex- 
tingubhing  every  spark  of  humanity,  and  of  rendering 
the  heart  completely  callous  to  misery,  in  cases  where 
neither  of  the  above  causes  are  powerfully  operative.  The 
following  &cts  therefore,  while  they  are  illustrative  of  out 
subject,  may  create  no  small  d^ree  of  surprise  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  our  readers« 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  first  in  Holland, 
^  Envoy  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco^  was  residen^ 
m  the  city  of  Amsterdam*  The  magistrates  having  comw: 
j^lained  to  him  of  some  irregularities  cpmmitted  by  Qm 
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of  his  domestic^;,  that  he  might  be  restrained  in  fiifurev 
the  Envoy  gravely  told  them,  that  he  would  put  it  dirt  of 
the  man's  power  to  offend  the  laws  a  second  time^  and 
gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution ;  which  was  with 
difficulty  prevented.  This  event  being  the  subject  of 
^neral  conversation  at  the  time,  it  recalled  td  the  memofy 
pf  several  of  the  inhabitants,  an  anecdote  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  C%ar  Peters  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  any  accounts  of  his 
life.  After  this  great  reforming  Savage  had  minutely  at- 
tended to  every  thing  which  appeared  worthy  of  his  no- 
tice, during  his  residence  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret,  that  he  had  neither  seen  the  mode  of 
torturing,^ nor  of  breaking  upon  the  wheel;  and  desired 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to  indulge  him  with  a  sight 
of  both.  They  answered  that  there  were  not  any  orimi- 
nals  deserving  of  these  punishments.  **  If  that  is  the  only 
objection,  says  he,  you  may  take  one  of  my  attendants 
for  the  purpose;"  and  he  was  much  displeased  at  their 
refusal. 


Note  C. 
After  *^our  own  operations."  Page  ISO- 
Philosophers  have  given  us  various  divisions  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  conformable  to  the  particular  object 
they  had  in  view.  The  one  proposed  in  the  text,  pre* 
sented  itself  to  the  author  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  design  of  this  Disquisition ;  or  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  intellectual  powers  \yhich  are  necessary 
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to  the  pursuit  of  wcll-twiiig.  Thcuncient  and  most  usual 
divlsiou  of  tin;  intellectual  powers,  as  Dr.  Reid  observes, 
was  into  simpli!  apprehetuwn,  judgnuiil,  ami  reason'm<^. 
But  to  this  the  Doctor  lias  iDiidt;  very  powerful  ulijcctiuns. 
He  remarks  tliat  <^  neither  of  these  branches  comprehends 
Consrioiitnesfy  nur  the  perception  of  an  object  by  die 
Senses  or  Memory."  We  may  add  that  they  exclude 
likewise  the  inveative  Powers,  and  VolUion.  The  lerra 
Apprehension  is  also  pressed,  from  ils  more  general  and  ob- 
vious connections  into  the  service  of  philosophy,  although 
the  most  scrupulous  att«;ii(ion  ought  to  be  invariably  jiaid 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  words,  when  applied  to 
philosophical  subjects.  Apprehension,  in  its  most  literal 
sense,  expresses  sunply  laying  hold  of  a  thing,  and  thatiu 
an  imperfi.'ct  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  aud  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  an  uii&vourable  connection,  conveying  the  idea 
of  UixxoY,  or  some  unpleasant  expectation.  We  speak  of 
fearful,  not  at  jni/Jul  appreheusions.  We  apprehend 
danger,  not  safetj/.  To  apprehend  a.  person  is  to  seise 
him  as  an  offender,  not  iccurc  hiin  as  aj'iiend.  That  these 
ideas  are  not  peculiar  to  the  English  language,  is  obvious 
from  tlie  witty  remark  of  the  Mareschd,  l)e  Turenne, 
concerning  an  officer  to  whoqi  cowanltce  was  imputed,  as 
reconletl  by  Charpaitier:  "  Des  trois  operations  de 
1 'Esprit,  il  n'avoit  que  f  apprehension."  Of  the  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  he  had  only  apprehension. 

Dr.  Hartley  arranges  the  mental  £iculties  under  me- 
inori/,  imagination  or  fancj/,  understandings  t^ectiotiy 
and  icill.     See  introduction  to  the  Observations  on  Man. 

This  orrungcmcnt  excludi's  the  specific  character  of 

Consciousness;  and  although  the  aSlxtions  arc  tnealtd  &- 
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cnlties,  they  cannot  be  property  placed  in  a  disquisltioii^ 
t?hose  object  it  is  to  examine  into  those  intellectual  poriT's 
ers,  by  which  the  affections  are  to  be  directed.  The  Df. 
defines  the  Understanding  to  be,  "that  feculty,  by  which 
we  contemplate  mere  sensations  and  ideas,  pursue  truth, 
assent  io^  or  dissent  from,  propositions.'^  This  definition 
may  comprehend^  but  it  does  not  sufficiently  express  alt 
those  offices  of  the  luiderstanding,  which  relate  to  the  ac^ 
quirement  of  knowledge. 

The  general  Divisicm  of  Dr.  Reid^  is  into  the  pd^erd  df 
the  Understanding  and  those  of  the  WiU.  Under  the  last, 
^^  all  our  active  powers  are  conlprehend^,  and  all  that  lead 
to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act,  ^tich  as  the  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  actions.  The  Understanding  com? 
prdiends  our  contemplative  powers;  by  which  we  per- 
teive,  by  which  we  conceive,  or  remembet  them ;  by  which 
we  analyze  and  compound  them,  and  by  which  we  judge 
and  reason  about  them.'* 

Although  the  above  arrangements  niay  bemost  adapted 
to  the  Doctor's  mode  of  pursuing  his  philosophical  Inqui- 
ries, yet  he  admits  that  they  are  not  perfectly  accurate. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  speaks  of  social  Intellectud 
Powers^  as  distinct  from  the  others.  He  says,  '4he 
Author  of  our  being  intended  us  for  sodal  beings ^  and  has 
for  that  end  given  us  social  intellectual  powers^  as  well  as 
social  a&ctions.  As  the  Professor  has  arranged  the  ap^ 
petites,  passions,  and  affections^  under  th|5  division  of  the 
"Will,  they  must  either  be  very  improperly  placed,  or  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this  subsequent  distinction.  Nor  does 
the  position  appear  either  to  be  necessary  or  to  be  founded 
on  fact.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  are  fur-? 
nished  with  a  class  of  intellectual  powers,  solely  appro-? 
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pfialfid  to  these  objects.     TUe  same  powers  will  enable  n 
to  discover  tbe  differences  between  the  beings  of  our  ov, 
species  and  other  beings;  intelligent  agents  imd  unintelU-J^I 
gent  and  inanimate.     Thcj  will  enable  iia  to  disUngtiisl^  J 
beings,  that  possess  passions  and  aflbctions,  and  pcrsont 
and  social  interests,  from  those  beings  or  substances  whicbi  .1 
are  destitute  of  either;  whether  inferior  beings  make  a  b&i  1 
neficial  or  a  pernicious  use  of  (heir  passions  and  afEections,^ 
and  what  is  the  tenor  of  our  own  conduct  in  this  respect^  J 
are  circumstances  as  obvious  to  our  common  powers  a 
perception,  as  the  difference  between  the  beneficial  uses  a 
the  elements  of  water  and  fire,  and  the  deluges  and  coiifla^ 
^rations  they  sometimes  occasion. 


Note  O. 


After,  "  introduces  a  different  species."  Page  134. 


[ 

oppose  any  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  tliinking  principle  .J 
in  man,  or  the  phj/siciU  manner  in  which  he  receives,  rfr  J 
tains,  recollects  and  armnges  what  are  termed  ideas,  Hi>% 
has  no  desire  to  enter  the  lists  in  a  controversy  where  such  -i 
philosopliers  as  Locke,  Hume,  Priestley,  Reid,  and  Stewart  Ij 
are  at  variance.  His  sole  object  is  to  discover  and  arrange*^ 
in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  diversities  subsisting  in  ths'a^ 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  point  out  their  specific  , 
If  the  diversities,  as  he  has  stated  them,  do  not  ex- 
□  Ct  4 
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ist,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which  it  is  equally  the 
province  of  the  advocates  of  the  different  systems  to  cor- 
rect. The  diversities  which  do  exist  must  be  noted  by  par- 
ticular terms.  If  the  manner  in  which  these  terms  are  used, 
should  sufficiently  mark  the  acknowledged  distinctions, 
the  grand  purpose  is  answered.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
pains  have  been  taken  to  state  the  precise  meaning  annex- 
ed to  each  word,  in  its  particular  connecticm;  and  pr^r- 
ence  has  been  invariably  given  to  that  mode  of  expression 
which  appeared  to  be  the  least  ambiguous  :  for  as  Pro- 
fessor Reid  justly  observes,  "  there  is  no  greater  impedi- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  ambiguity 
of  words.  To  this  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  we  find  sects 
and  parties  in  most  branches  of  Science,  and  disputes 
which  are  carried  on  from  age  to  age  without  being  brought 
to  an  issue." 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  says,  in  apologizing  for  the 
freqiient  useoftheword  Idea,  ^^  it  being  that  term  which 
I  think  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks.  I  have  used  it  to 
express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasms,  notions,  spe- 
cies, or  whatever  it  i{5  which  the  mind  is  employed  about 
in  thiijjiing." 

Thu3  it  chiefly  refers  to  the  object  of  thought  in  the 
sense  used  by  Mr.  Locke.  Dr.  Reid  observes  that  there 
is  another,  and  more  popular  meaning  attached  to  the 
word,  expressive  of  Conception^  Apprehension^  Notion; 
but  this  sense  is  manifestly  comprehended  under  Mr. 
Locke's  general  description.  These  various  acceptations 
are  also  comprehended  in  the  description  given  of  an  Idea, 
jii  the  text,  and  every  other  of  which  the  piind  naay,  at 
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*iiy  tiinc,  be  conscious  when  it  thinks.  Tliis  terra  being 
upon  the  wIioIp,  the  most  eligible  of  any,  both  from  i>et- 
spicuity  and  usage,  to  express  tliuugbt,  ihe  impression 
made  npon  the  mind  by  every  object  or  suijject  prodiio 
five  of  thonght,  the  result  of  tliinking,  or  the  tram  of 
thoughts  suggested  to  the  mind  by  any  of  its  operations, 
or  in  any  iiiocle  wluttever;  and  that  which  is  deposited  in 
the  mind,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  recollection. 

Mr.  iluine  attempted  to  substitute  Impressian  fiir  Idea; 
but  Professor  Reid  has  opposed  insuperable  objections  to 
its  adoption ;  proving  that  it  is  only  applicable  io  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  or  external  objects,  and  not  to  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  act  of  thinking.  The  Professor  has  a 
manifest  predilection  for  the  term  Conception;  Professor 
Stenart  prefers  the  word  Notion  for  Idea,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Mr.  I-ocke.  The  substitution  of 
either  of  these  terms  would  certainly  be  a  farther  remove 
from  tiie  hypothesis  whenc*  that  word  originated,  and  for 
Tvhich  Mr.  Locke  is  supposed  to  have  had  too  great  an 
attachment,  but  it  could  answer  no  other  purpose;  nor 
can  it  be  universally  admitted,  until  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments of  these  philosophers  shall  be  mriversally  received. 
When  a  word,  or  a  mode  of  expression,  has  been  so  long  in 
use  as  to  become  technical,  and  is  perpetually  applied, 
without  the  most  distant  reference  to  the  theory  which  in- 
troduced it,  a  change  is  an  unnecessary  and  a  prejudicial 
act  of  violeuce.  It  augments  the  embarrassment  and  confu- 
sion of  which  philosophers  so  justly  complain,  and  which 
so  much  retards  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  istheir  duty 
to  submit,  not  to  dictate ;  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
language  as  they  tind  it,  and  not  attempt  to  eradicate  ex- 
pressions of  long  and  similar  usage,  which  appear  to  milt- 
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iate  against  their  peculiar  coaceptioiis.    Such  chaises 
ean  only  be  introduced  by  the  admission  €i  a  new  hj-t 
potbesis;  and  without  this  be  demonstrated  to  universal 
satis&ction,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  be« 
ocmiing  a  transient  theory  in  its  turn,  it  will  be  superceded 
.  hyk  some  other  hypothesis,  which  shall  gain  an  ascendency 
at  some  future  period,  and  thus  will  the  mutability  of 
language  be  augmented.    The  tenn  Idea  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Locke,  without  any  design  to  support  the  theory 
which  gave  it  birth ;  and  he  introduces  it  with  an  apology 
which  manifests  that  it  was  adopted  from  necessity,  and 
not  from  choice.    It  has  been  in  constant  use  from  the 
poriod  in  which  he  wrote  to  the  present  day;    our  con-* 
ceptions  of  its  genaral  and  particular  applications,  are 
i:Iear  and  determinate^  and  it  is  completely  interwove 
with  all  our  forms  of  speech;  to  attempt  a  change  there- 
fixe  is  totally  uunecessary,  and  it  would  be  found  totally 
impmeticable.     Surely  our  modem  philosophers  do  not 
wish  to  excite  such  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Locke,  as  Brissot  endeavoured  to  excite  in,  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  against  the  English  nation,  when 
he  exclaimed,  ^^he&  Americains  doivent  deleter  les  An^ 
glens  r*  and  when  he  seriously  proposed  to  them  that  they 
should  change  the  whole  of  their  language,  from  no  other 
motive,  than  that  they  might  forget  their  origin?    It  \sk 
not  deemed  necessary  to  reject  the  words  splenetic^  cho» 
leriCj  melancholy^  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  retaining 
the  theories  which  gave  them  existence.     Were  we  to  be 
governed  by  these  principles,^  we  should  be  compelled  to 
eradicate  the  greater  part  of  our  language.     The  common 
and  popular  use  of  words  being  prior  to  the  speculations 
of  philosophy,  it  has  created  terms  which  speculation,  is 
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oUiged  to  adopt.  Many  of  our  menial  operations  arc 
necessarily  described  by  expressions  originally  mefaphori- 
caf,  and  which  may  be  traced  to  a  mechanical  or  physical 
import.  By  the  frequency  of  its  usage  the  metaphor  be- 
comes evanescent,  and  the  term  itself  assumes  a  technical 
appearnnce.  The  must  strenuous  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  materialism  scruple  not  to  use  the  words,  perrrption, 
reflection,  conception,  tippreliensiot},  comprehension,  m»- 
derslaniHng,  imagination,  notwithstanding  they  are  all 
borrowed  friHn  physical  ^ncy.  We  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage in  any  Author  without  being  struck  with  its  peculia- 
rity. We  say  of  his  very  sttjie  itself,  thaiit  is  smoolli^Jlow 
ing,  elevated,  low,  arrimonious;  he  expresses  his  ideas  in 
furrcnt  language,  but  he  uses  a  superfluity  of  words,  &c. 
But  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  objection  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  term  Idea,  in  metaphysical  subjects,  an  advocate 
for  the  spirituality  of  our  minds,  must  renounce  every  ex- 
pression of  this  kind,  because  of  the  materialism  of  its 
origin.  It  may  be  farther  asked  with  what  propriety  can 
Jniaginaliofi  be  retained  after  the  dismission  of  Idea  ?  That 
word  stamps  the  very  image  of  an  object  upon  tlie  seat  of 
thought,  and  consequently  is  much  more  formidable  in  its 
appearance,  than  Idea,  which  in  its  most  dangerous  ac- 
ceptation, is  scarcely  more  than  an  image  of  an  image. 

Mr.  Locke  has  cautiously  pretaecd  the  trequent  use  of 
the  tenn,  by  a  plea  of  necessity ;  by  which  he  has  tacitly 
renounced  every  theoretical  design;  and  this  necessity 
still  remains  in  its  full  force.  The  word  Conception  can- 
not be  applied  to  an  equal  exicnt;  and  it  has  for  years 
been  pre-engaged  to  express  what  (he  disciples  of  M''- 
Jjocke  understand  by  clear  ideas;  it  refers  to  a  complete 
jwrccption  of  some  other  thought  whicli  had  a  prior  exist- 
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ence,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  thought  it* 
self.  Nor  does  Notion  duly  express  what  is  meant  by  a 
simple  idea.  It  denotes  something  fiurther;  it  denotes 
the  idea  which  is  formed  of  some  preceding  idea  or  ideas. 
Hence  it  is  mostly  applied  to  a.cof{jeciurey  to  an  opmum^ 
to  the  commencement  of  an  hypothesis ;  and  ev^i  in  these 
senses  it  is  fidling  into  disrepute,  being  more  frequently 
used  to  signify  erroneous  and  extravagant  opinions,  than 
such  as  merit  attention.  The.  word  thought  taken  in  a 
generic  sense,  approaches  the  nearest.  This  will  express 
the  act  of  thinking  and  the  result  oS  thinking,  but  not  that 
unknown  something  dqposited  in  the  memory,  and  which 
we  are  capable  of  recollecting;  that  wonderful  treasure 
which  an  active  mind  turns  into  real  thoughts,  every  time 
it  recollects. 

Mr.  Bdsham  says,  that  ^'an  idea  is  a  revived  impres- 
sion in  the  absence  of  the  object."  But  is  this  definition 
perfect?  Is  it  not  too  nearly  related  to  reminiscence?  Or 
does  it  sufficiently  denote  those  suggested  by  the  imagina- 
tion? See  El.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  H.  Mind.  Part.  I. 

Professor  Scott,  in  an  excellent  chapter  on  association,* 
wishes  to  reject  the  usual  phrase,  Association  of  ideas,  a 
term  he  says,  which  is  objectionable,  both  on  account  of 
its  redundancy,  and  of  its  aUusion  to  the  visionary  ideal 
theory."  He  recommends  Association  alone  to  express  the 
faculty;  or  which  he  thinks  ^^stiU  more  preci^ly^  and 
Unexceptionably  expresses  its  mature;  combinaiionj*^ 

There  can  be  no  redundancy  in  the  expression,  for 
there  must  be  an  association  or  combination  of  more 
Miings  than  one,  and  philosophers  have  a  right  to  demand 
what  things  are  they  ?   It  cannot  be  of  thoughts  skictly 

t  See  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  pag.e  170. 
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speaking,  this  is  not  applicable  to  those  latent  something*;  j 
of  which  we  wercpreviouslyunconscious,  and  which  inciV  i 
dental  circumstances  have  roused  into  (honght.  Nor 
can  it  bo  an  association  or  combination  of  concepliom  or 
nothm;  whicli  might  denote  an  assemblage  of  thoughts 
which  have  a  pertinent  relation  (o  a  subject,  and  not  the 
inexplicable  excentricities  so  observable  in  the  recollection 
of  our  ideas;  so  that  this  mode  of  expression  wonid  l>e 
much  more  applicable  to  extreme  fecundity  of  thoughts, 
or  an  accumulation  of  opinions,  than  to  what  is  under- 
stood by  association  of  ideas. 


t 


ter  "  much  pleasure  at  thcpcrfonnancc."  Page  156. 


t'  Mr.  Locke  observes  concerning'  perception  that,  "  as  it 
is  the  first  fiiculty  of  the  mind  exercist^l  about  our  ideas, 
so  it  is  tlte  first,  and  simplest  idea  that  we  have  firom  re- 
Hection,  and  it  is  by  some  called  thinking  in  general; 
though  thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue, 
Bignifies  that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind,  about  its  ideas 
■where  the  mind  is  actixe;  where  it,  with  some  do^ree  of 
voluntary  attention  considerg  any  thing;  for  in  bare  na- 
ked perception,  tlie  mind  is  for  the  most  part  passive, 
and  what  it  perceives  it  cannot  a  void  perceiving." 

Again,  Mr.  Locke  says,  "Perception  itself  docs  not 
exist,  until  the  objects  presented  to  any  of  the  senses  pro- 
actual  sensation.     While  the  mind  is  intently 

iployetl  in  the  contemplation  of  some  subject,  and  curi- 
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6iisly  sarveyiDg  some  ideas  tfaai  aietlMvey  it  takes  w  ikH 
tice  (^  the  imprcmoitfi  icmiiduig  bodies  made  upon  the 
cirgaiis  of  heariiy,  with  the  same  atkntioa  th^t  uses  to  be 
finr  producing  the  idea  of  sound.,  A  sufficient  impulse 
Iheare  may  be  on  the  organ,  but  if  not  leachi^  the  obser^ 
nation  of  the  mind,  theie  follows  bo  p&cepdiBfSk;  and 
though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  ideai  cia&ajad 
be  made  in  the  ear>  yet  no  somid  is  heaid."  This  is  U 
statement  which  relates  to  a  &ct  knowM  to  every  one  by 
his  own  experience^  and  is  not  the  insult  of  theoiy  or  speir 
cuktion.  Dr.  Rdd  strenuously  gjpqpoies  the  npljon  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  time  jTosme/ but  he  nnniaHow  that  in 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  it  is  not  a  voluntary  agaat.  It  is 
impelled  to  notice  tremasdous  sounds,  insufibrable  lighty 
and  very  ofbisive  odours,  while  smaller  degrees  of  their 
influence  are  imperceptible,  where  the  attention  is  deeply 
engaged  upon  inteiesting  subjects.  Notwitiistandii^  these' 
Philosophers  express  themselves  differently,  they  both 
maintain  tiiat  there  must  be  a  degree  of  .solvation  in  the 
organ  before  the  mind  can  perceive;  and  they  will  both 
acknowledge  that  there  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
Activity ;  the  lowest  to  which  Mr.  Isocke  jrefers  is  that 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  rouse  the  mind  to  an  act  of 
knmediate  or  exclusive  attentum  to  the  impression  made^ 
Hence,  according  to  the  position  of  Professor  Stewart^ 
imprciskmy  and  semuiim  me  necessary  to  percepium.- 
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ARer  "  to  no  valuable  purpose."  Page  138. 

Dr.  Reirf  in  his  statement  ofthe  dislingiiisliing  charaet 
(eristics  of  Perception,  confines  the  term  entirely  to  extern  1 
nul  objects.  He  says,  Perception  is  applied  only  to  €X' 
ternal  objects,  not  to  those  which  arc  in  the  mind  itself,  and 
thtis  it  is  distinguished  &oai  remembrance."  But  this 
limitation  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  unsupported  by  commoB 
usage,  or  by  the  authority  of  our  best  writers.  It  is  also 
an  attempt  to  deprive  our  language  ofthe  term,  in  u  con- 
nection -where  its  presence  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  Nor  can  it  legitimately  be 
confined  to  external  objects,  in  its  most  philosophical  ac- 
ceptation; for  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text,  when  we 
speak  of  the  fandtt/  of  discerning  external  objects  we  call 
it  Perception ;  but  every  act  of  perception  has  a  referaice 
to  something  not  external,  to  something  which  parses  in 
the  mind ;  when  the  mind  adverts  to  its  own  occupations, 
it  perceives  the  individual  thought;  that  is,  it  knows 
what  it  is  thinking  about;  it  perceives  the  peeuliarity  of 
that  thought  wliich  distinguishes  it  from  every  other ;  it 
perceives  the  relation  it  has  to  the  subject  which  Ls  occu- 
pying the  mind.  Wemiglit  support  the  above  explana- 
tion by  the  most  respectable  authorities :  for  in  the  propw 
use  of  language,  authorities  are  arguments.  Mr.  Belsham 
observes  that  "Perception  is  the  feciilty  by  which  we  ac- 
quire sensations  and  ideas.  Of  perception  there  are  two 
ni<Kles,  sensation  and  rcllection.  Sensation  is  the  percep< 
tionofan  objeel  by  the  orgaDS  of  sense;   these  atv  sighlj 
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hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch.  Reflectkm  is  the  mind^i 
Perception  of  its  own  Acuities  and  opcsaticMis."  It  might 
perhaps  be  added,  and  the  result  of  these  operations.  In 
the  above  distinctions  Mr.  Bekham  simply  states  what 
has  been  uniformly  admitted.  Nor  can  this  itct  be  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  by  any  other  word.  Idea  were  it  appli- 
cable, would  be  proscrflbed  by  our  {Philosopher.  Notion^ 
Conceplionj  Senlhneni,  Opbmn^  Sfc»  are  neither  explicit 
nor  appropriate.  In  confirmation  of  the  importance  of 
this  mental  acceptation  we  might  have  produced  several 
passages  from  the  Doctor's  woik,  whane  it  is  thus  applied. 

W6  cannot  forbear  remarking  an  inomgruity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  manifestly  proceeding 
from  the  repudiation  of  Idea.  This  term  is  rejected,  from 
Us  being  too  closely  allied  to  the  phantoms  or  ^ms  of 
substances,  which  some  ancient  philosophers  sujqposed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  brain,  upon  the  perception  of  external 
objects;  but  the  expression  substituted  authorizes  us  to 
infer  that  the  object  itself  ^  which  has  been  seen  or  felt,  has 
taken  its  seat  in  the  mind !  "  Perception  is  applied  only 
to  external  objects^  and  not  to  those  which  are  in  the  mind 
itself;"  nor  can  this  absurdity  be  escaped  in  any  other 
way  than  by  recurring  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression. 

But  to  return.  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  Perception  from 
Remembrance  by  the  simple  circumstance  alone,  that  the 
former  is  applied  to  external  objects,  and  the  latter  to 
tliose  which  are  in  the  mind  itself.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears to  be  both  arbitrary  and  inapplicable.  According 
to  the  general  notion,  Perception  relates  to  things  actually 
present  at  the  time  they  are  perceived.  Remembrance 
necessarily  supposes  their  absence.  When  I  see  a  tree, 
and  when  I  recollect  that  I  have  seen  a  tree,  the  recol- 
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lection  is  as  present  to  me  as  the  perception  was ;  the 
diference  is,  not  that  the  one  was  extcmitl,  and  the  other 
internal,  but  that  in  the  latter  case  the  object  itself  is 
absejit,  and  the  remembrance  alone  is  present.  In  this 
sense  it  may  also  be  asserted,  that  the  existence  of  a  tree 
placed  before  our  eyes,  and  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
which  has  been  submitted  to  cHtr  consideration,  are  both 
objects  of  present  perception  and  not  of  memory,  al- 
though the  former  has  an  existence  out  of  the  mind, 
which  the  other  has  n6t. 

Nor  will  it  be  easily  admitted  that  perception  is  a  com- 
pound of  Conception  and  Belief,  according  to  the  doc- 
trineadvanced  in  the  following  sentence:  "This  concep- 
■tion  of  external  objects  is  the  work  of  nature,  the  belief  of 
their  existence  which  our  senses  give,  is  the  work  of  imture ; 
eo  likewise  is  the  sensation  that  accompanies  it;  This 
conception  and  belief  which  Nature  produces  hi/  means  of 
the  senses,  me  call  perception."  Hence,  the  union  of  con- 
ception and  belief  constitutes  perception!  They  must  con- 
sequently, according  to  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  have 
a  prior  existence;  thus  we  must  coTiceive,  arid  believe  be- 
fore we  perceive !  This  extravagance  could  only  arise  from 
a  misapplication  6f  the  terms  Conception  and  Belief.  Con- 
ception has  hittierto  been  considered  as  that  state  of  the 
tnindj  by  which  a  man  tcels  a  conviction  that  heh;ts  a  dis- 
tinct and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  re-ac- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  his  thoughts,  about  something  which  he 
knows  to  exist,  from  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  which 
is  stated  lo  exist,  by  the  declaration  of  some  other  person. 
'  In  the  first  case,  it  refers  to  some  property,  slate,  rdnlion, 
"influence,  of  the  object  known  to  exist,      I  cannot  con- 
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cdive  a  Uee^  but  I  can  concdve  o/a  tve^^ough  I  should 
not  see  it ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  in  a  fiourisfaifig 
fx  decayed  state;  of  its  being  of  a  species  beaijng  jdioioe 
fruit  or  the  contrary,  <tf  its  being  jMropei^y  or  imprc^p»ly 
{daced  in  a  gard^i,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  Conception  {NPesuiqposes  Perception,  and  caaiiot 
]be  a  omiponent  part  o(  it.  Nor  is  the  terpi  Bdiefvf^'^ 
ceiAd  io  that  full  assurance,  that  indubitable  certainty, 
-which  the  doctrine  advanced  absolutdy  requkes ;  and 
which  in  fact  amounts  to  intuition  or  inspiration. 

Beliefs  even  what  it  rises  to  the  hdght  <^  fiiU  eouvic* 
tion,  is  invariably  theresult  of  some  process  whichhas  taken 
{dace  in  the  reasoning  powers,  but  this  the  IVofeissor  has 
.expressly  precluded,  by  asserting  that  conception  and  be- 
lief are  instantaneous,  and  not  theresult  of  ratiocination. 
No  one  ought  to  believe  without  being  able  to  allege  some 
reason  for  his  belief;  but  ^i^ording  to  the  position  no  reap 
son  can  be  given :  cons^uently  the  state  of  mind  respect- 
ing an  object  of  the  senses,  must  be  above  or  below  this 
act  of  faith.  If  the  term  Belief  be  applicable  to  this  sub* 
ject,  it  must  be  from  a  very  different  cause.  When  I  see 
a  tree,  or  smell  the  odour  of  a  rose,  I  believe,  because  I 
have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  £oi  the  reality  of  their  ex- 
ist^ice.  If  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  I  infer  that .  no  effect 
.  can  be  wiiiiout  a  cause,  and  a  cause  mui^  e^ist  aidaqjuate 
to  the  effect  pr€)duced.  When  in  the  perfect  state  rf 
my  organs,  and  of  my  senses,  I  have  the /sight  of  a  tree 
bdbre  me,  I  conclude  it  must  exist^  or  it  could  not  be 
.  seen :  and  from  the  odour  o(  the  rose,  I  infer  that  it  pos* 
^sesses  some  latent  cause  of  an  agreeable  sensation  being 
•excite.    Belief  cannot^  therefore,  b0  en^  of  the  cobk^ 
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pounds  constitiilin^  iierception,  for  it  is  manifestly  (he 
resuU  of  perception. 


After  "essential  to  the  production  of  the  works  of  art." 
Page  J  72. 

When  professor  Steicnrt  remarks  of  conception,  that  it 
is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion 
of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  which 
it  has  formerly  felt,  he  manifestly  makes  it  synonimons 
with  reminiscence;  and  excludes  thut  siieciis  of  concep- 
tion which  forms  an  entire  and  distinct  object  from  tlie 
materials  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination.  lie 
acknowledges  indeed  that  tliis  statement  is  not  exclusively 
the  meaning  of  the  word;  but  how  shall  we  have  a  full 
and  complete  idea  of  any  subject,  unless  every  circum- 
stance which  constitutes  a  part  of  its  nature,  be  placetl 
before  the  mind ;  That  idea  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Reid,  and 
enlarged  upon  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  But  the 
representation  which  he  giv<s  of  the  nature  of  conception, 
in  the  chapter  written  professedly  upon  the  subject,  ren- 
ders it  still  more  diflScult  to  admit  the  hypothesis,  tiiat 
conception  and  belief,  constitute  perception.  For  nume- 
jous  are  the  instances  in  which  we  may  have  the  clearest 
conception  of  an  asserted  fact,  and  the  strongest  belief  of 
its  existence,  and  yet  discover  that  we  have  been  totally 
deceived  respecting  it.  In  what  sense  therefore  can  a 
case  of  this  kind  be  classiid  under  percf^/io«,  to  which 
the  professor  ascribes  infallibility? 
H  H  2 
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Note  H. 

After  "diversities  in  our  predilections. "^  Page  ITS. 

The  doctrine  of  Hie  association  of  ideas,  as  it  is  most 
important  in  itself,  thus  has  it  been  the  subject  of  much 
attention  among  philosophers.  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  a 
concise  view  of  its  history :  Dr.  Hartley  has  endeavoured 
to  explain  its  laws  upon  physical  principles;  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  and  potent  objections,  which  may 
be  made  to  his  doctrine  concerning  the  association  of 
ideas  being  produced  by  vibrations,  excited  m  the  medul- 
lary substance  c(  the  brain,  the  philosophical  world  is 
much  indebted  to  this  profound  investigator  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  communicated ;  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  containing  the  substance  of  what  has  been  since 
advanced.  Those  who  reject  his  particular  theory 
will  admit^  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  arrange  important 
facts  in  a  lucid  order;  and  as  professor  Stewart  justly 
(observes,  "one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory  is  to 
give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  com- 
mand, of  the  particular  fac(s  which  we  were  previously 
acquainted  with."  The. Doctor's  theory  has  enabled  him 
to  trace  the' influence  of  association  from  its  most  simple, 
to  its  most  complex  operations,  in  a  very  instructive 
manner.  Whether  the  ultimate  cause  be  throuo:h  tTie 
medium  of  vibrations,  or  any  other,  Jis  yet  unknown,  it 
is  highly  interesting  to  trace  facts;  and  to  note  in  what 
cases  ideas  are  introduced  into  tlie  mind  in  a  connected 
train,  by  which  they  seem  to  converge  towards  some  par- 
ticular object,  with  the  greatest  regularity;  and  when 
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they  arc  ma;le  to  appear  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  to 
fly  off  from  the  subject  in  every  direction.  These  opera- 
lions  he  has  traced  with  great  perspicuity.  Professor 
Stezoart  has  also  expatiated  upon  the  general  laws,  influ- 
ence, and  uses  of  the  associating  prmciple,  with  a  pleasing 
perspicuity ;  and  he  has  demonstrated  its  importance  by 
interesting  examples  of  its  various  modes  of  application. . 
The  elegant  and  philosophical  pen  of  Miss  HamiUon  has 
happily  applied  the  doctrine  of  association,  as  elucidated 
by  the  professor,  to  the  important  object  of  education. 
See  also  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr.  Belsham  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  Elanents  &c.  Ch.  III.  and  I. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  laws  of 
association  to  certain  indubitable  principles,  under  which 
every  instance  of  tlie  associating  powers  may  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Hume  proposes  resemblance,  contiguUj/  of  time  and 
place,  and  cause  and  effect.  Professor  Scott  adds  to  these 
the  contrarieties  of  Aristotle;  and  he  enlarges  upon  thes^ 
efficient  causes  of  association  with  much  propriety » 

Professor  Geard,  in  his  Treatise  on  Genius,  is  the 
first  I  believe  who  has  minutely  attended  to  the  possibns', 
as  productive  of  numerous  associations.  Although  hiii 
ideas  of  the  passions  do  hot  appear  to  be  perfectly  accu* 
rate,  their  influence  upon  thought  is  well  illustrated. 
But  observations  on  this  species  of  association  may  be 
carried  still  farther.  The  particular  mood  or  frame  of 
the  mind,  without  its  beuig  under  the  power  of  passion 
of  a  strong  emotion,  will  frequently  introduce  a  train 
of  thoughts  most  congenial  with  itself.  The  season  of 
the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  gloomy  or  chearful  weather, 
&c^  have  their  influence.     Whoever  pays  attention  to 
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minute  circumstances  of  this'kind^  will  perceive  a  corres« 
pondence  between  these,  and  the  thoughts  which  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind,  not  only  unsolicitated,  but  com- 
pletely unexpected,  and  totally  foreign  from  the  paiticu- 
lar  subject  which  may  be  engaging  our  attention. 

A  few  instances  of  this  species  of  association  were  givoi 
in  our  phLloso{}hical  treatise,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  subject  under  cohsideration.  See  Part  II. 
Obs.  III.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  13  and  Sect.  18.  Predisposing 
Causes. 

Note  I. 

After  ", where  truth  is  wisdom,  propriety,  equity." 

Page  185. 

Those  who  approve  of  the  vague  and  indeterminate 
manner  in  .which  professor  Reid  speaks  of  this  faculty, 
may  be  disposed  to  censure  the  author  in  attempting  to 
give  it  a  circumscribed  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  The  professor  asserts  that  **  jurfg- 
ment  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  so  familiar  to  every  man 
who  hath  understanding,  and  its  name  is  so  common  and 
so  well  understood,  that  it  needs  no  definition."  But  the 
professor  has  nut  informed  us  why  the  judgment,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and 
so  seldom  possessed  in  comparison  with  many  others, 
should  be  in  this  very  singular  predicament,  or  why  it 
should  be  more  unnecessary  or  impracticable  to  give  a 
d^nition  of  judgment  than  of  the  preceding  powers; 
for  fiimiliarity  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  fe- 
calty  which  has  passed  in  review ;  and  the  natural  infer- 
rence  would  be,  that  they  are  all  equally  intelligible,  and 
require  no  particular  investigation.    But  according  to 
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Die  principles  whicb  the  Dr.  bunself  lias  advanced,  no< 
thing  can  be  more  important  to  a  philosopher  than  to 
know  precisely  the  raeaiimg  of  every  word  he  employsj 
This  knowledge  cannot  be  too  accurate.     A  general  idea  j 
is  not  sLiflicient.     The  smallest  distinction  must  benoij 
ticed,  for,  in  some  connection  or  other,  it  ^vill  have  iM 
specific  influence,  and  this  may  induce  important  conser  4 
quences.     It  is  not  only  necessary  for  tlie  mechanic  t 
distinguish  one  instrument  from  another  which  is  adapted 
to  different  purposes,  he  must  know  the  particular  sixe 
and  momentum  oS  each  tool.     AMsatus  cannot  answer  hia 
purpose  alike;  the  nature  of  his  work  may  require  one 
of  a  particular  size  and  iineiiess  of  edge :  nor  will  every 
hammer  be  applicable  to  every  purpose  indiscriminately, 
though  the  essential  properties  of  a  hammer  be  common 
to  them  all.    If  the  judgment  be  distinct  from  every  other 
act  of  the  mind,  it  is  proper  for  the  investigator  to  p 
out  in  what  this  distinction  consists;  or  he  mixes  i 
the  vulgar  in  their  arbitraiy  and  conjectural  use  of  tei 
and  can   never  arrive  at  that  precision  which  is  the  pr**  j 
fesscd  aim  of  philosophy. 

Under  the  article  discriminaiion  it  was  hinted,  thai 
judgment  is  a  higher  species  of  discernment;  that  it 
discovers  relations  and  differences  which  are  not  obvi- 
ous to  the  senses;  and  that  when  it  is  exercised  upon  the 
nature  or  effects  of  particular  plans  or  modes  of  conduct, 
it  refers  to  some  particular  law  or  rule  of  propriety,  uti- 
lity, obligation,  &c.  and  thus  decides  accordbig  to  an 
indispensibic  test,  of  what  ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to 
be.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  Mr.  Locke  considers  judg- 
ment as  supplying  the  wants  of  knowledge,  tliat  is  of 
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fiu:ts  acquired  by  perception,  attention,  See.  and  hence 
the.  necessity  of  a  sound  and  piercing  judgment  as  pro- 
fessor Gerard  observesji  in  r^ulating  the  imagination  in 
the  ivorks  of  genius  and  taste;  and  to  this  power  do  pro* 
fessors  Stewart  and  Scott  refer,  when  they  treat  of  the  in- 
fluence of  association  on  our  various  judgments,  or  the 
various  exercises  of  our  judgment.  Mr.  Belsham  also 
observes  that  ^^  the  immediate  perception  of  the  concur- 
lence  and  ccHncidence,  or  the  want  of  concurrence,  and 
coincidence  is  calied  judgment.'* 


NOTB'K. 

After  "Name  of  naivit6.''^  Page  198- 

Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia,  presents  us  with  a  pleas, 
ing  illusti^tion  of  this  kind  of  simplicity,  in  the  remarks 
of  young  Cyrus  at  the  Court  of  his  grandfather  Astt/ages. 
Cyrus,  having  been  educated  in  an  abstemious  manner 
/  according  to  the  custppis  of  the  Persians,  was  astonished 
at  the  unnecessary  profusipn  of  strange  dishes  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Medes ;  and  at  the  trouble  they  took  in  hand* 
|igthem  to  one  another,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature,  compared  with  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which 
the  Persians  accomplished  the  same  end.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  the  guests  wiped  their  fingers  after  touching 
sweetmeats,  and  not  after  they  had  handled  bread,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  apprehended  some  noxious  quality  in 
the  former,  by  which  they  should  be  infected.  In  pre- 
senting the  cup  to  Astyages,  as  he  was  imitating  the  man- 
lier of  Jiis  cupbearer  Saca,  he  omitted  tasting  the  wine,  d^ 
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was  usual,  l«iiig  fully  convincetl  that  poison  bad  been  in- 
fused into  it ;  for,  says  he  (o  Astyagcs,  "  i  perceive  tiiat 
after  liberaUy  drinking  of  it,  you  arc  all  Mouderfullj  af- 
fected both  iu  body  and  mind.  In  the  first  place  you 
yourselves  commit  what  is  forbidden  to  us  cliildrcQ.  Yob 
exclaim  all  togdhcr ;  but  no  one  regards  what  is  said. 
You  sing  most  ridiculously,  no  attention  is  paid,  and  theii 
you  loudly  applaud  the  singer.  You  boast  of  your  own 
exploits.  You  attcmptto  dance,  and  instead  of  keeping 
time  with  the  music,  you  cannot  stand  upright.  You, 
Sire,  forget  that  you  are  a  sovereign ;  and  your  guests 
forget  that  they  are  your  subjects.  I  perceived  for  the 
first  time,  that  they  had  all  of  them  t  hi;  full  liberty  of 
speech,  for  they  all  talked  together,  &c.  ■* 


ki^Hff^ 


After  "  Evince  the  truth  of  the  above  remark, 

Under  the  influence  of  hope  and  fear,  the  imagination 
n  necessarily  active.  For  when  the  particulars  of  an 
event,  deemed  1o  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  are  un- 
known or  contingent,  they  can  only  be  the  subjects  of 
conjecture;  and  the  vigorous  nature  of  both  these  pas- 
sions suggests  numberless  ideas  to  the  mind,  correspondent 
to  the  interesting  subject.  But  as  fear  is  the  stronger 
passion  of  (he  two,  as  anxiety  to  avoid  impending  miseiy, 
generally  operates  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  than 
even  sanguine  hope  in  the  prospect  of  success,  thus  is  fear 
peculiarly  active  in  the  forebodings  of  ^vretchedness ; 
*See  Ametbum's  EditlOD,  jSiC*.  •.  U. 
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and  it  frequently  induces  much  greater  distress  than  could 
be  inflicted  by  the  evils  most  apprehended.  Hence  it  is 
that  individuals,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  conversant 
with  the  same  scenes,  and  exposed  U^^  the  same  contin<« 
gencies,  shall  form  the  most  different  opinions  of  their 
states.  In  the  one,  we  shall  perceive  the  predominance 
dTHope,  with  all  that  chearfulness  it  is  calculated  ixy  in- 
spire; while  the  prospects  of  another  shall  be  g*/bomy, 
dnd  his  spirits  habitually  dejected.  It  is  also  a  consoling 
j^ct  that  our  fears  deceive  us,  as  well  as  our  hopes;  per- 
haps more  frequently.  They  exaggemtie  those  evils  which 
will  arrive,  and  create  forebodings  which  are  never 
il^lized.  As  we  often  experience  that  "  our  very  wishes 
give  us  not  our  wish,"  thus  are  we  struck  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  events  we  had  most  dreaded,  have  arrived 
without  the  attendant  evils. 

The  creative  power  of  the  imagination  in  producing 
extreme  wretchedness,  without  a  real  external  cause  of 
misery,  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the 
celebrated  Kotzebue,  in  the  narrative  of  his  banish- 
ment into  Siherioy  under  the  Emperor  Paul.  Not  a 
single  event  took  place  which  had  presented  itself  to 
bis  terrified  mind,  during,  every  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney. The  doud  was  iu  great  measure  dissipated  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  He  experi- 
enced comforts  and  accommodations,  which  no  man 
could  have  expected  in  regions  destined  to  the  punish- 
ment of  supposed  offenders.  His  fame,  as  a  dramatic 
Author,  preceded  his  personal  appearance;  and  he  was 
frequently  gratified  with  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  own. 
theatrical  pieoes,^  in  Cities  where  theatrical  amusements 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  permitted*    He  form- 
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id  agreeable  connections  in  every  place;  and  he  quitted 
bose  regions  willi  a  degree  of  reluctance,  which  he  had 
jna^incd  were  destined  to  complete  misery.    He  returned 
to  his  native  Country,  and  to  the  bosom  of  bis  familyy  , 
with  transports,  enriched  with  stores  of  valuable  know- 
leflge  ;   pecuniary  advantages  w«e  derived  from  rigoum  I 
of  treatment  which  threatened  his  total  ruin ;  and  bis  lort  ' 
of  fame  was  gratified  by  events  which  had  threatened  j 
perpetual  ignominy. 

'I 

ft'  •   Note  M. 

After  "they  may  relish  what  they  cannot  create." 
Page  217. 

The  worts   of  imagination  are  the  most  pleasing,  ai 
they  are  much  easier  to  Iw  comprehended  than  those  of  deep!  J 
research.     They  are  consequently  the  most  popular,  and  J 
excite  the  admiration  of  much  larger  numbers.     ThiB  | 
has  disposed  some  persons  to  denominate  their  authontj] 
men  of  superior  genius,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
who  have  been  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  speciewj 
But  if  a  competent  portion   of  that  judgment  for  whictt  t 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  are  celd)rated,  were  uoC ,3 
united  with  the  imagination  so  conspicuous  in  the  sublim- g 
est  flights  of  genius,   these  would  degenerate  into  the  ' 
rhapsodies  of  insanity.     The  boldest  etibrls  unsanctioned 
by  reason,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  reasonable  beings  t 
They  degenerate  into  extravagances  that  displease  and 
disgust.     Even  the  vivacities  of  wit,  in  which  the  greatest 
excentricities  of  thought  are  permitted,  totally  devoid  of 
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judgment,  would  be  deemed  vapid  impertinences;  and  the 
satire  which  now  pleases,  would  become  insuffierably  acri- 
monious. True  attkk  salty  is  a  compound  as  much  as 
the  culinary;  and  its  poignancy,  unqualified  bj  judgment 
and  discretion,  would  become  as  noxious  and  offensive 
as  the  muriate  vapors  of  the  latter,  detached  from  their 
basis. 

The  sole  object  of  the  author  being  to  giye  a  concise 
epitome  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  indicative  of  the 
powers  they  possess  to  improve  human  nature  and  ad- 
vance Well-being,  it  would  be  foreign  from  his  purpose 
io  enter  into  those  minutiae  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  philosophers.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
imagination  as  immediately  connected  with  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  and  of  taste,  he  shall  content  himself  with 
jeferring  to  others. 

Professor  Gerard  has,  with  much  assiduity  and  success, 
investigated  the  principles  of  each.  Mr.  Burke,  in  an 
introductory  essay  to  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject,  to  a  refinement  in 
taste.  Lord  Kaimes  has  made  many  excellent  observations 
concerning  the  standard  of  taste;  and  professor  Stewart 
has  expatiated  with  much  elegance  on  the  conn^tion 
and  uses  of  the  imagination  applied  to  the  fine  arts. 
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Note  N. 
After  ^^  our  conduct  had  been  different."  Page  835. 

On  metaphysical  subjects,  accuracy  of  expression  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  convey  accurate  ideas ;  and  where 
these  are  important,  a  deference  to  the  most  respectable 
authority,  ought  not  to  influence  our  judgment,  or  deter 
from  investigation.  A  passage  in  Mr.  Locke's  ^ssay  on 
the  understanding  is  rsadered  obscure,  by  what  appears 
to  be  an  iiUproper  use  of  the  tenlis  volition,  and  to  will; 
and  as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  text,  in  a  sense  verjr 
difl&rent  from  that  expatiated  upon  in  the  following  pas- 
Sage,*  it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  devilition  by  indicating 
that  it  is  productive  of  greater  perspicuity. 

Mr.  Lod^e  says,+  "according  to  the  preference  or  di- 
rection of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  MaA  fnee.'*  His 
idea  of  liberty  is,  that  of  ^^a  power  to  do,  or  to  forbeafr 
doing  any  particular  action,  according  io  the  determina- 
tionf  of  a  mart's  own  mind."— "Liberty  (he  says),  cannot 
be,  where  there  is  no  thought^  volUiony  or  will;  though 
there  may  be  both  thought  and  volition  without  liberty; 
for  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  act  against  his  zmlV*  Again, 
"  mere  volition  does  not  constitute  power,  but  the  Cfl^poci^^ 
to  act  according  to  it. — Liberty  is  as  little  applicable  to 
the  Will  ^  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness 
to  virtue;  for  liberty  is  a  power  belonging  to  an  agent, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  will,  ithich 
is  also  but  a  power.— -Will  is  not  simply  preference;  we 

f  See  Book  II.  Chap.  24. 
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may  prefer  to  fly,  but  we  do  not  will  to  fly.  Thus  Will 
includes  the  Power  to  do  the  thing  willed :  but  Liberty 
consists  in  following  my  will.  Thus  the  will  is  one 
power,  and  freedom  another.  Man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
will  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot  forbear  willing. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  suspend,  or  change  our  determina* 
iion;  this  constitutes  bbarty ;  this  is  called /ree  se^tV/." 

There  is  much  erabarra^ment  and  obvious  contrariety 
in  this  passage,  in  consequence  of  Volition's  being  con. 
sidered  as  totally  distinct  from  the  determmation  of  the 
.mind,  and  of  Mr.  Lodke's  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  we 
^nerally  asoribe  to  desire.  Thus  he  makes  the  essence  of 
liberty  to  consist  in  b^ng  a}de  to  act  according  Iq  this  de- 
termination, though  he  assent  that  liberty  is  asanappUca- 
Me  to  the  WUl^  as  swiftness  of  motion  to  sleep,  or  square- 
ness to  virtue;  which  is  certainly  the  case,  when  by  will 
we  understand  desire;  for  to  desire,  and  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, we  all  know  are  very  distinct.  Again,  when 
he  say^  "  will  is  not  simply  pr^rence;  we  may  prefer 
to  fly,  but  we  do  not  zmll  to  fly ;"  we  are  obviously  to  un« 
derstand  by  .Will  a  determination  of  the  mind,  and  by 
Preference  a  desire.  When  he  asserts  that  the  will  in* 
eludes  a  power  to  do  the  thing  willed,  he  makes  it  synon- 
imous  with  a  determination  of  the  mind,  without  which 
the  power  would  not  be  exerted ;  but  when  he  says  that 
man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  he  cannot  mean 
a  determination  of  the  mind,  because  he  makes  liberty  to 
c<Hisbt  in  following  the  will.  He  must  here  intend  desire^ 
jM  we  cannot  sometimes  forbear  desiring  what  no  exertions 
of  the  mind  will  obtain. 

This  embarrassment  would  have  been  avoided,  had  Mr. 
Locke   uniformly  maintained  that  distinction  between 
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to  will  and  to  desire,  proposed  in  the  text,  and  which 
common  phraseology  fully  authorises ;  or  in  other  words, 
had  he  considered  Will  as  iinifornily  expressive  of  a 
delenninalion  of  the  mind  to  act  according  to  some  mo- 
tive; which  necessarily  includes  in  it  the  Porocr  of  acting; 
for  as  he  says,  we  roay  desire  or  prefer  to  iiy,  but  we 
cannot,  will  to  fly,  excepting  we  have  the  power.  We 
may  desire  where  we  cannot  will,  though  we  cannot  willt 
where  some  previous  desire  has  not  been  excited.  For 
to  will  or  to  resolve,  is  to  follow  the  desire  excited.  Desires 
are  inscjiarable  from  our  ideas  of  good  and  evil  to  be  ob- 
tained or  escaped;  and  they  are  founded  upon  the  solici- 
tude for  well-being  which  is  inseparable  from  our  nature. 
We  desire  to  be  relieved  from  something  which  malies  us 
unhappy,  and  we  viill  to  make  uec  of  the  meiuis,  if  they 
be  in  our  power;  if  not,  the  idea  of  an  impossibility, may 
inspire  patience,  resignation,  or  despair. 

Thus  by  considering  it  as  characteristic  of  the  Will, 
in  a  phihisophical  sense,  that  it  expresses  the  hnal  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  use  cerhiiu  means  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  end,  or  the  object  of  our  diisire,  we  gitin  a  pre- 
cision correspondent  with  the  distuictions  which  actually 
exist  in  the  subject.  We  desire  the  end,  and  i£iU  to  use 
the  means  if  we  can.  That  this  is  the  most  accurate  mode 
of  expression  is  manifest  from  our  not  being  able  to  invert 
the  phrase.  We  shall  not  say  1  will  the  end,  and  desire  to 
use  the  means  uf  obtaining  it ;  for  if  these  be  in  our  pos- 
session tliey  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  ilesire.  In  this 
discriminating  sense  tlie  word  Will  camtot  be  applied  ta 
things  impossible,  ibr  here  no  means  can  be  used.  No 
one,  before  the  invent  ion  of  balloons,  ever  jcilled  to  ascend 
above  the  clouds,  with  whatever  ardour  he  may  have  de* 
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rired  it ;  but  he  may  now  wUl  io  ascend  with  the  aeronaut^ 
as  often  as  he  desires. 

When  Mr.  Locke  says  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  act 
against  his  zmll  he  can  only  mean  against  his  mcHnl&Ums  ; 
because^  as  the  man  himsdf  acts,  this  act  of  his  own 
must  proiceed  from  the  determining  motive.  No  oi^e  cah 
be  compelled  to  act  against  hb  will,  in  an^  other  manner 
than  by  using  his  member  as  a  mechanic  instrument,  such 
as  compelling  the  arm  of  a  child  to.strike  his  school-l^dw. 
If  I  be  induced  to  commit  an  act  by  threats,  as  by  the  6af 
of  death  or  some  dreadful  punishment,  and  shoald  perpe^ 
trate  the  deed,  however  revolting  to  my  nature,  the  motive 
is  stillmy  own,  for  if  I  had  zoilled  to  suffer,  it  would  not  be 
committed.  Two  opposite  desires  may  forcibly  present 
themselves  to  the  mind,  but  two  opposite  ixnlk  cannot; 
and  each  desire  may  be  supported  by  very  powerful'  in- 
ducements. Let  us  8upp6se,  for  example,  that  a  soldier 
is^ommanded  by  an  authority  he  dares  not  resist,  to  be- 
come the  executioner  of  his  comrade.  He  may  earnestly 
desire  the  life  of  his  comrade ;  he  would  have  lamented 
the  event  as  a  sj:ectatOr ;  and  his  soul  abhors  the  thought 
of  being  himself  the  agent :  But  his  own  life  depends  up- 
on his  perpetrating  the  deed.  This  is  doubtless  a  pow- 
erful consideration ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  would  ratlfier  sacri- 
fice his  life,  if  he  could  thus  preserve  his  associate;  but 
he  knows  this  will  not  avail ;  another  would  be  commiand- 
ed  to  execute  the  office,  should  he  refuse.  In  this  agita- 
tion of  the  mind  he  finally  submits.  The  last  consider- 
ation prevails.  He  preceives  that  the  loss  of  his  own  life, 
would  not  preserve  that  of  his  friend*;  that  horrors  would 
augment  by  his  refusal,  and  he  finally  wills  to  obey  thi 
dire  command. 
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Thus  we  perceive  that  the  confusioD  and  embarrassmcuf, 
irise  from  very  different  significations  being  affixed  to  ' 
:he  term  will,  and  from  not  expressing  each  distinct  idea   ' 
jy  an  appropriate  term.     These  accurate  distinctions  may 
lot  always  be  necessary ;  if  they  were,  they  would  liayo 
been  always  observed.     In  numberless  oases,  we  are  so 
free  to  act,  that  the  will  or  determinations  of  the  mijiii 
iounediately  succeed  to  desire;  and  as  in  such  instances 
Qo  confusion  arises,  wc  are  habituated  to  substitute  one 
expression  for  the  other,  till  the  distinguishing  differences  * 
urc  confounded  and  lost. 


After,  "  Or  consoled  by  an  approving  one."    Page  244.  1 

Our  Ancestors,  who  were  not  restrained  by  those  senti*fl 
ments  of  delicacy,  which  preside  over  modern  composr* 
tions,  and  who  expressed  every  thought  as  it  arose,  iu  the 
terms  which  first  suggested  tiiemselves,  have  been  most  ] 
profuse  in  their  metaphorical  allusions,  respecting  a  good'  f 
and  an  evil  conscience.     In  those  times  of  negligent  sim- 
plicity,  expressions  were  used  in  the  gravest  compositions^ 
and  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  which  in  the  present  J 
day,  woiUd  appear  too  ludicrous  for  common  conver- 
sation.    It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  moderns  1 
have  lost  considerably  in  force  of  language,  aUhough  tliexl 
may  have  gaiiied  in  precision  and  polish ;  and  that  we.-l 
are  not  permitted  to  express  maoy  truths,  in  the  ternn  1 


4Se  N6TfiS  to  ttfife 

<lieydc8«rTe,T)ecatige  todo  jnrtic<5te  Aesmtim^    If^roula 
be  to  offisndagainittft^.  TtelHtltiei^ctf  t&^sitte^tltdlld 
fiereateenth  centnries,  fdl  ti$^  in  fh^  ts^itndm  and  ]^itm» 
0dtn€9iitions,  that  *'  Gon^cience  is  Gbd^i^  i^y^  i^ta^ik^s 
otWrse«r:  God*^  deputy  judge,  hoMirig  itif  cbtcrt  Iti  ffie 
wbole  Boul,  beltriiig  witness  flff^all-^th^h^i^dbMgf-atidd^ 
sines.**  "  Coiwcience  is  ft  gi»t  registe,  crt^ TT^^ 
worid.    It  fe  to  erery  matt  Ms  pritate  ttt^taiy,  &eepi)ig 
lecord  of  atl  his  at:;tB  mtd  deeds,     ft  hath  the  p^n  of  a  ilSft- 
dy  writer,  and  takes  from  thy  mcmth  all  flittt  tbM  ^rpeift- 
est,  yea  from  thy  heart  all  that  thou  eontri-vest  5  tmA  thottgh 
its  writing  maybe  for  the  present,  like  to  the  writing  with 
thejuiceof  an  onion  or  lemon,  ill^ible;  yet  when  thou 
comest  to  the  fire  of  distress,  it  will  then  appear,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  it  will  discover  all!"  '^  There  is  no- 
thing so  much  fastened  in  the  memory  as  that  wMch  co]i- 
science  writes.*^    ^*  Conscience  is  a  most  tnibeless  worker. 
It  never  knows  how  to  make  a  fiilse  report.**  ^'  One  small 
drop  of  an  evil  conscience  will  trouble  k  whole  sea  of  out- 
ward comforts  and  contentments,  a  confluence  whereof, 
would  no  more  ease  a  wounded  conscience,  than  a  silken 
itccking  will  do  a  broken  leg.'*    *^  Conscience  is  God's 
greatest  officer  and  vicegerent  in  iiiah;  set  by  him  to  be 
as  it  were  thy  angel,  keeper,  monitor,  remembrancer, 
king,  prophtt,  witness,  examiner,  judge,  yei  thy  Iowa* 
hea>cii.     If  thou  slightest  it,  it  will  be  an  advers^,  in- 
former, accuser,  witness,  judge,  jailor,  tormentor,  a  worm, 
WTack,  dungeon  unto  thee,  yea  thy  upper  hell.*'     Con- 
science (saith  St.  Austin)  is  like  a  wife;  the  best  of  com- 
forts if  good,  the  worst  of  naughts,  if  bad.** 

^^  As  the  clearest  blood  makes  the  best  spirits,  so  dofli 
a  good  life,   the  quietest  conscience.    The  purest  air 
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brecilB  tile  greatest  agility,  and  the  purest  life  the  (atrcst 
hopes,"  "  A  good  conscience  appears  in  the  countenance 
and  looks  merrUy  out  of  Ihe  windows  of  tlie  eye."  "Other 
friends  go  and  come,  and  stand  afar  off,  now  at  basd,  now 
I  know  not  where ;  but  conscience  is  no  starter.  It  is 
never  from  our  side  out  of  our  bosoms."  "  What  com- 
forts those  which  will  make  a  miin  sing  under  llie  whip, 
in  the  slocks,  at  the  stake  in  despite  of  the  fire!"  Cmit 
nrultis  atiis.  What  a  pity  that  such  indubitable  truths 
should  excite  a  smile  which  destroys  tlicir  proper  sn* 
flnetice ! 


After  "  A  subject  for  declamation,"     Page961, 

.T.  J.  Rousseau  is  the  praG?9sed  cliampion  of  principles 
so  dt^^ding  to  Ihebumiin  in(*>llecls.     But  whoever  pays 
due  attention  to  what  he  has  advanced,  in  his  celebrafod 
discourse  o«  Ifte  Tttequafilj/  of  man,  will  be  greatly  amused 
at  the  artfnl  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  this  whim- 
sical sophist  attemj){s  to  support  iiis  hypothesis.     He 
seems  to  ite  burlesquing  humanity  and  its  choicest  bless- J 
iog;  to  be  making  an  experiment  upon  the  paljencc  v^M 
some  readers,  by  the  number  of  his  absurdities,  and  upi 
the  credulity  of  others,  by  trying  the  force  of  partial^ 
statements,  supported  by  bold  assertions,  and  ornamented.1 
with  ehKiiience  of  diction,  against  the  common  opinions,  t 
and  comuaon  senSe  of  mankind.     The  best  representation  j 
T  1  3 
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of  man,  in  the  state  which  he  offecls  to  admire  as  tl  e 
fectioa  of  his  being,  is  truly  revolting.  The  whole  of 
boa&tcd  superiority  of  uncultivated  man,  consists  in 
3g'li'y  and  address  with  which  he  can  attack  his  preyi;* 
and  defend  himself  from  the  assaults  of  stronger  animab 
(a) ;  in  bis  being  able  to  despise  telescopes  through  the 
strength  of  his  vision ;  forego  the  use  of  a  sling  or  an  axe 
by  the  strength  of  his  arm;  enjoy  a  keenness  of  scent 
«qual  to  a  hound  (6) ;  save  burlhensome  expences  in  food 
Mid  clothing,  bed  and  bedding,  by  satisfying  his  hunger 
under  an  oak  tree»  his  thirst  at  the  next  rivulet,  and 
reiM>sing  after  his  repast  upon  the  very  identical  spot  where 
he  had  enjoyed  it  (c).  To  reside  among  lions  and  tigers,  is 
the  true  destination  of  man,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  tolerably 
wife,  provided  his  companions  be  satiated  with  other  food 
{tl).  But  stall  events  the  savage  Man  can  escape  from  the 
savage  beast,  by  rmining  away  or  by  climbing  a  tree,  and 
laughing  at  his  antagonist,  should  he  not  prove  the  con- 
queror by  the  prowess  of  hiaarm,  aided  by  a  stout  bnuu^ 
or  an  enormous  stone  (f).  Our  philosopher  asserts 
the  grand  superiority  of  the  human  species  consists 
freedom  of  choice;  for  by  the  means  of  this  high  prei 
tive,  Man  is  able  to  noarish  himself  with  food  wliicb 
Ihcr  a  cat  nor  a  pigeon  would  touch,  although  they 
dying  of  hunger  (f).  This  liberty  of  choice  b  deemed  an 
indubitable  proof  uf  tlie  Spirituality  of  Man,  but  to  what 
uses  spirituality  can  be  applied,  does  not  appear;  for 
Uiat  power  of  progressive  improvement  w  hich  he  admits 
to  result  from  il,  is  the  most  pernicious  boon  that  could  be 
conferred ;  it  is  more  replete  with  miseries  than  Pandora's 
box,  and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  the  evils  which 
torment  mankind  (g).  It  destroys  that  moderatioa  which 
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TOuld  have  made  liitn  contented  with  cold  and  nakedness,  • 
'econcilcd  liiin  to  his  companions  of  tlie  forest,  and  so'aj 
gradually  prepared  bim  for  death  ui  advanced  age,  Ihatii 
Ills  dlssolntion  would  not  be  perceived  by  others, 
icarcely  by  himself  <A).  Tlius  vrould  Man  terminate  j 
life  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  effectually  escape  all  tl 
iiseases  which  spring  up  from  reftcction.  For  "if  it  w 
the  design  of  Nature  that  Man  should  possess  health,' 
sublime  Reasoner  is  "  tempted  to  believe  that  to  think  is 
sit)  against  nature;  and  that  the  man  who  studies  is  a 
priroed  animal"(().  This  last  declaration  inevitably  brii 
both  the  philosopher  and  his  syiem  into  extreme  danger. 

Could  a  man  of  so  superior  an  understanding,  believe 
these  positions?     Was  he  not  trifling  with  the  pnblic  in 
attempting  to  defend  them?     He  certainly  was.     Mar-' 
montel,  in  the  memoirs  ofhis  own  life,  recently  published,  J 
presents  ns  with  an  anecdote  which  explains  the  mystery.  \  \ 
When  the  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed  the  question,  whM'-^ 
is  the  origin  of  the  Inequality  among;  Men,  and  if  U  be-  • 
authorized  by  the  law  of  Nature?   Itousseau  declared,  in 
a  letter  to  Malesherbe,  that  he  was  absolutely  in  extacies, 
atthe  importance  and  sublimity  of  the  subject;  and  that 
he  was  resolved  to  exercise  all  his  powers  in  the  cause  of 
civilization.     But,   as  Diderot  assured  Marmontel,  our 
philosopher  changed  his  purpose  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
versation that  passed  between  them.     When  Rousseau 
announced  liLs  design,  Ditlerot  oljscrved,  that  other  can- 
didates would  doubtless  maintain  the  advantages  derived 
from  social  improvanents ;   and  of  consequence  it  was  a 
path  in  which  he  could  not  ensure  success.     Cesl  un 
ponl  aux  aah;  was  bis  expression;— a  bridge  thai  tverj/ 
1  1  3 
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atdmal  mmf  pais.  The  ranity  c^  our  philosopher  gainad 
the  ascendency  over  evexy  othar  coDsideratioQ,  and  he  le* 
solved,  rathor  than  take  'the  vulgar  road,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  nakedness,  inclement  seasons,  ignoiaace  ths  most 
prc^ound,  privations  of  all  the  comforti^  to  be  derived 
from  social  intercourse, -and  the  society  of  £iiiii]ials  ncarcely 
inferior  to  his  favourite  savage,  accompfmied  with  incesr 
sant  dread)  lest  they  should  not  hav^  saitialed  their  appe** 
tites,  at  every  interviewl  Surely  the  man  who  thus  u$es 
his  intellectual  &cultios  desmxci  the  ^Ithat  of  un  ammd 
deprofv^! 


(a)  Le  corps  de  rbomme  sauvage  eta^le  i^eadiiistniinent 
qu'il  connoisse,  il  Templcfye  a  divers  usages,  dont,  par 
le  defaut  d'exercise,  les  noties  sont  incapaMss^  S'il  aycnt 
eu  une  hache,  son  poignet  romproit-il  de  si  fortes  hran^ 
ches  I  S'il  avoit  eu  une  fronde,  lanc^oit-il  de  la  main  w^ 
pierre  avec  tant  de  roideur  ?  &c.  &g^ 

(b)  II  ne  faut  pas  s'etonner,  que  les  Hottentots  du  Cap 
de  Bonne  Esperance  decouvrent,  a  la  simple  vue  des 
vaisseaux  en  haute  mer,  d'aussi  loin  que  les  Hollaudois, 
avec  des  lunettes,  ni  que  les  sauvages  de  I'Amerique  sen* 
tissent  ks  Espagnols,  a  la  piste,  comme  auroient  pu  fyij^ 
les  meilleurs  ohiens. 

(c)  Je  le  vois  se  rassasiant  sous  un  chene,  se  desalte* 
rant  au  premier  ruisseau,  trouvant  son  lit  au  pied  du 
m^me  arbre  qui  lui  a  fourni  son  repas,  et  voila  ses  besoins 
satisfaits. 

(d)  II  ne  paroit  pas  qu'aucun  animal  fasse  natureUe* 
ment  la  guerre  a  rhomme,  hors  le  cas  de  sa  propre  dti- 
fense,  ou  d'une  extreme  faira,  &c. 
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(e)  Metto  m  Qurs,  ou  un  loup  aux  prises  avec  xxn  39u- 
rage  robust^,  agile,  coujrageux  cooune  iU  sonttous,  arrae 
de  pierres,  et  d'ua  bpn  baton  5  et  vous  verrez  que  le  peril 
sera  tout  au  Jmis»  r^ciproque,  et  qu'apres  plusieurs  expe- 
riences paf eiUes,  le^  betes  foroces  qui  n'aiment  point  k  s'at- . 
i^nex  Tune  a  Tautre,  s'attaqucront  peu  volontiers  a 
rbomme,  qiCelles  auront  trauvt  tout  aussif trace  qu*dle$. 
A  Fe^rd  de»  aaimaux  qui  oat  reellement  plus  de  fbrc« 
qu'il  n'a  d'adre^oe,  il  est  vis  a  vis  d'eux  dans  le  cas  des  au- 
ires  e3peces  plus  foibles,  qui  ne  laissent  pas  de  subsister ; 
avec  cet  avautage  pour  rhomme,  que  noa  nunns  dispa^ 
qu'eux  a  la  counie,  et  trouvant  sur  les  arbres  un  refugi. 
presque  assur^,  il  a  le  choix  dela  fuite  ou  du  combat ! 

(/)  Je  ne  vois  da|i3  tout  animal  qu'une  machine  inge- 
nieuse,  a  qui  la  nature  a  dona6  des  sens  pour  se  remonter . 
elle  menie,  et  pour  se  garantir,  jusqu^  a  un  certain  point, 
de  tout  C9  qui  tend  a  ladetruire,  ou  de  la  deranger.  J  ap- 
percois  precisement  les  memes  choses  dans  la  machine  hu- 
maineft  avec  cette  difterence  que  la  Nature  seule  fait  tou9 
dans  les  operations  de  la  b^te,  au  lieu  que  Thomme  con* 
court  aux  siennes,  en  qualite  d'agent  libre.  L'un  choisit 
ou  rejette  par  instinct,  et  Tautre  par  un  acte  de  liberte, — 
C'est  ainsi  qu'un  pigeon  mourroit  de  faim,  pr^s  d^un  basin 
Templi  des  meilleures  viandes,  et  un  chat  sur  des  tas  do 
fruits,  ou  de  grain,  &c.  &c. 

(g)  Ce  n'est  done  pas  tant  rentendement  qui  fait  parmi 
les  animaux  la  distincticm  specifique  de  Phomme  que  sa 
qualite  d'agent  libre . — et  c'est  surtout  dans  la  conscienco 
de  cette  liberie  que  se  maatre  la  spiritu^ite  de  son  ame; 
dans  la  puissance  de  vouloir,  ou  plut&t  de  choisir,  et  dans, 
le  ^entimient  de  cette  puissance,  or,  ne  trdu ve  que  des  aot^s 
pur^m^  j^piritueil^i.  ^ 
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Bfais  il  y  aune autre  quality  tr^s  specifique  qui  les  dis- 
tingue, et  sur  laquelle  il  ne  peuty  ayoir  de  la  contesta- 
tion, c'est  la  fiu^ulte  dese  perfectionner,  &c. 

n  seroit  triste  pour  nous  d'etre  forc6s  de  conyenir,  que 
cette  faculty  distinctive  et  presque  iliimit6e  est  la  source 
de  tons  les  malheurs  de  Phomme;  que  c'est  elle  qui  la  tire 
k  force  de  terns,  de  cette  condition  originaire,  dans  la- 
quelle il  couleroit  des  jours  tranquilles  et  innocens,  &c. 

(A)  Est  comme  la  vie  sauvage  61oigne  d'eux  la  goute  et 
les  rhumatismes,  et  que  la  yieillesse  est  de  tons  les  maux 
cdui  que  les  secours  humains  peuyent  le  moin  sonlager, 
ilss^eteignent  enfln,  sans  qu'on's'apper^oiye  qu'ils  cessent 
d'etre,  et  presque  sans  s'en  apperceyoireuxmSmes. 

(t )  Si  la  nature  nous  a  destin^  k  6tre  sains,  J'ose  pies-, 
que  assurer,  que  I'etat  de  r^exicm  est  un  £tat  contre  ^a- 
ture,  et  que  I'homme  qui  medite  est  un  animal  depray^. 

The  aboye  extracts  are  made  to  proye  that  there  has 
not  been  exaggeration  in  our  statement;  and  that  our 
readers  may  not  hastily  giye  the  preference  to  civilization^ 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  savage  state. 


PIoT^  Q. 

After  "  when  they  approach  the  borders  of  the  grave." 

Page  398. 

What  has  been  urged  respecting  the  disconsolate  state 
of  the  mind,  upon  the  expectancy  of  annihilation,  at  the 
approach  of  death,  is  foimded  upon  the  principle  that 
whatever  we  deem  to  be  capable  of  communicating  Good  is 
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worthy  of  being  retained;  or  if  it  be  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture, as  long  as  wc  continue  to  desire  happiness,  we  must 
desire  a  substitute.  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that 
persons  whose  minds  have  been  most  enlarged  and  digni- 
fied by  cultivation;  whose  numerous  thoughts  have  per- 
petually and  pleasantly  kept  them  awake  from  the  drow- 
siness of  mere  existence;  whose  superior  acquirement* 
discover  to  them  how  little  they  know,  compared  with 
all  that  remains  to  be  known ;  whose  views  are  the  most 
extensive,  just  as  they  are  closing  their  eyes ;  and  whose 
celebrity,  purchased  by  the  labour  of  years,  be^ns  to 
expand  in  every  direction,  at  the  period  their  conscious- 
ness is  about  to  terminate;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
such  persons  can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  an- 
nihilation !  They  must  upon  attentively  considering  their 
state,  be  gloomy  and  comfortless.  This  assertion  has 
been  verified  by  facts,  where  it  was  practicable  to  have 
access  to  the  inward  dispositions  of  the  mind;  of  which 
we  shall  mention  a  iew  instances. 

Monsieur  Sechelles,  a  gentleman  of  literature,  who  has 
published  some  curious  particulars  in  the  private  life  of 
le  Chevalier  de  Buffon,  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  read- 
ing to  him  the  verses  of  Mom.  Thomas,  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  Chevalier  smiled  saying,  "  religion 
would  be  a  valuable  gift,  if  all  this  were  true!  This  phi- 
losopher considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to 
sompliment  Religion,  which  he  thinks  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  common  people,  by  habitual  hypocrisy.  He 
n^ularly  attended  mass,  as  often  as  his  health  would 
permit,  and  he  has  confessed  to  his  priest,  in  the  same 
apartment  where  he  had  developed  the  principles  of  ma* 
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terialmfiy  vhich  acco^rdisgto  lus  qr^^,  W9^  m  Hb|K^|i»> 
tion  of  immortality,'!' 

In  the  collectioa  of  Mr.  G^6an'i  Lettiirs  pM)i^Usl|e4 19 
IfOid  Sheffield,  we  may  trnoe  ma^y  ii^st^uu^  1^  t^e  bighi 
vfdue  which  thi^  cjastipguished  autJbcH^  p}ao8d  Vfo^  W^ 
eiK^;  aad  of  the  regret  with  wbidi  be  j^ceived  }u^  jroiw 
tgbe  r^idly  passing  away.  Hi&  ^^eqr  iuteiaMii^  Mter 
upon  the  death  pf  Mi^.  Fos^n,  l^cj^s  e>«ry  bi^  of  the 
de&pcmdeat  state  of  hi&  mind  at  the  idea,  thj^t  '^  qil  Unom 
loUj  finally,  irrevocal^y  lost!''  He  fM}d»,  ^JwiU  agiee 
with  my  lady,  that  the  immoriaUt^  ^  the  soul  ts.  o^  smae 
tknesy  a  txxjf  cQmf&riable  dpetrimp*^^ 

Mr.  Adam  S^iijyii,  in  the  acci^p^  giv^n  pf  Mr^  Hume 
in  his  Idist  ilUiess,  seems  to  triumpJi  in  ihfi  fortitude  wlueh 
this  philosopher  manile^ted  in  the  proi^peet  of  jm  disso^* 
lution,  and  he  adduces  a  playMaese  of  axpisesuon  a$  an 
evidence  of  it.  3ut  a  moment  of  Tivi^ity ,  upm  tfa& 
visit  of  a  friend,  will  not  <pondact  m  to  the  lecesses  of 
the  heart,  or  discover  its  feelifigs  in  the  hours  of  solitude. 
He  has  confessed,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  his 
principles  were  not  calculate  to  administer  consolatioiQ 
to  a  thinking  mind.  This  appeai^s  frcHn  the  fbUowing 
passage  in  his  treat i^  on  human  native.  ^^  I  am  afirighted 
and  confounded  with  that  forlorn  sQlitude  in  which  I  am 
placed  by  my  philosophy.  When  I  look  abroad,  I 
foresee,  on  every  side,  dispute,  contradiction  and  disifxae- 
tion.     When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nc^hing  but 

f  See  a  very  interesliing  account  of  this  celebrated  charac- 
ter, translated  from  a  forciga  journal,  and  insf^tod  in  tka 
monthly  magaziue  for  July,  1797. 

*  See  Letter  184. 
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doobi  and  ignorance.  Wheie  am  I,  or  whai?  From 
what  canys  do  I  dcrire  mj  existence,  and  to  what  condi* 
tioa  shall  I  F^um?  I  am  confounded  with  these  questions, 
and  begin  to  hncy  myself  in  the  most  de{doiablc  condi- 
tion imaginable,  environed  with  the  deepest  dzirkness/'^ 

The  trifler  Voltaire  has  no  claim  to  be  placed  in  a  Uut 
with  the  above  Philosophers.  Thqr  appeared  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  judgments;  they  did  not  in  their  eoa* 
duct,  give  indications  of  a  depraved  heart;  they  onploy* 
ed  their  excellent  talents  in  the  enlaigouent  of  human 
knowledge  assiduously  and  successfully.  They  regretted 
that  they  were  not  immortal.  This  man  exerted  the  whole 
strength  of  his  genius,  to  the  acquirement  of  fiune,  and 
of  wealth,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  any  moral 
principle.  Instead  of  employing  his  wit  to  give  force 
and  brilliancy  to  important  truths,  he  uniformly  made 
every  power  of  his  mind,  and  all  his  acquisitions  in  know- 
kdge,  subservient  to  his  Wit.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  at- 
tempted to  be  an  Atheist ;  he  never  could  completely  dis- 
miss his  creed ;  aud  while  he  was  ridiculing  the  most  sacred 
subjects,  horrors  of  conscience  hovered  over  the  passages. 
The  consequences  were,  that  he  looked  back  upon  pro- 
tracted years  with  remorse,  and  forward  with  dismay. 
He  wished  for  annihilation,  through  the  dread  of  some- 
thing worse.  He  attempted  to  unburden  his  troubled 
mind,  by  confession  to  a  Priest;  and  he  placed  his  hopes 
of  peace  with  heaven  in  an  eager  conformity  to  those  ri- 
tuals, which  he  had  incessanOy  treated  with  coutcoxpt. 

The  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  confix 
dently  upon  this  unhappy  character,  hod  he  not  received 

X  See  his  treatise  on  human  nature,  vol.  I.  p.  458.  passim. 
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the  fullest  assurance,  from  a  gentleman  highly  respectable 
in  the  philosophical  world,  -who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed withVoltaire,  that  his  last  moments,  were,  as  described. 
In  a  previous  indisposition,  he  insisted  upon  sending  for 
a  priest,  contrary  to  the  warmest  remonstrances  of  his 
friends  and  attendants.  Upon  recovery,  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  conduct,  and  ridiculed  his  own  pusillanimity.  This 
pusillanimity  returned,  however,  upon  a  relapse ;  and  he 
had  again  recourse  to  the  miserable  remedy.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  Dr.  Trandhin,  his  physician,  the  agonies  of  his 
mind,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  procure  for  his  pe- 
rusal, a  treatise  written  against  the  etemitt/  of  future 
punishment.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  above  by  Dr.  Tronchin.  See  also 
several  instances  of  a  frivolous  disposition  in  this  Octogen- 
arian, recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontd.  Yol.  U. 

Reason  andfacts  thus  unite  to  manifest  the  impossibility 
of  enjoying  felicity,  elevated  and  permanent,  without  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
those  rational  gratifications  and  delights  enjoyed  in  men- 
tal pursuits ;  although  they  may  be  the  sources  of  well 
earned  celebrity  to  the  indefatigable  philosopher,  jei  he 
must  perceive  with  a  sigh  the  term  of  all  his  pleasures; 
and  he  will  finally  acknowledge  that  he  has  not,  by  all 
his  labours,  purchased  an  equivalent  to  those  hopes  which 
are  frequently  entertained  by  the  obscure  and  illit«rate| 
who  have  been  known  to  Jook  forward  with  transports ^  at 
that  hour  when  the  Philosopher  is  compelled  io  exclaini| 
'*  all  is  now  lost;  finally,  irrecoveraMy  lost!" 
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After  "which  characterize  the  religious  bigot,"  Page  4 10. 

[I  is  acknowledged  that  several  historical  facts  seem  to 
oppose  the  above  statement.  The  cordial  reception  given 
by  the  Peruvians  to  their  cruel  and  trcaclicrous  conquerors, 
in  former  days ;  the  hospitable  conduct  of  the  inlmbitants 
of  Otalieitc  and  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  more  recent 
times;  the  instances  adduced  by  Alungo  Park^  Val- 
lirmt,  and  other  travellers,  of  the  amicable  dispositions 
manifested,  upon  many  occasions,  by  the  savages  of  Africa 
and  America,  appear  to  militate  strongly  against  the  po- 
sition advanced.  But  although  these  be  admitted,  they 
cannot  invalidate  facts  to  which  every  attentive  observer 
must  have  been  a  witness.  It  cannot  be  denied  lluit  a  na- 
tural jealousy  mid  cstrangcdness  prevail  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  sequestered  districts  and  villages,  against  their 
adjacent  neighbours,  should  no  motive  for  social  inter- 
course subsbt  between  them.  Even  in  towns  and  cities, 
there  b  a  propensity  to  ridicule  tlie  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants for  some  supposc-d  inferiority  in  mental  acquirement, 
for  a  diversity  in  dress  or  manners,  or  singularities  in  dia- 
lect, or  pronunciation,  &c,  to  convert  disputes  among 
leading  individuals  uilo  a  common  cause,  and  sometimes 
to  entertaui  prejudices,  long  and  inveterate.  It  is  also 
observable  in  infants  and  young  children,  that  they  arc 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  persona  to  whom  they  have 
not  been  accustomed,  or  they  are  ashamed  to  appear  be- 
fore them.       Nor  is  this  species  of  precaution  confined  to 
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the  human  race.  It  is  observable  in  the  mildest  animals. 
Domestic  poultry  will  not  immediately  admit  a  stran- 
ger among  them.  Even  ddves  will  claim  their  domes- 
tic rights,  and  will  imite  to  chace  away  the  doves  of  a 
dii9er»it  district.  The  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  used  to  a  particular  pasture,  where  they  feel 
themselves  sit  home,  manifest  violent  animosities  against 
intruders  of  their  own  species ;  and  it  is  a  considerable 
leligth  of  time  before  they  will  harmonize  into  one  family. 
Thiis  seems  therefore  to  be  a  cautionary  instinct  universally 
implanted  in  animal  nature.  In  the  human  species, 
where  caution  appears  to  be  totally  unnecessary,  or  the 
principle  is  absorbed  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  a  strik- 
ing superiority,  indications  of  it  have  occasionally  been 
suppressed;  as  in  those  instances  mentioned  above.  But 
the  animosities,  and  bloody  contentions  which  so  frequently 
arise  atnbhg  Equals^  afford  melancholy  proofs  that  the 
game  principle  subsists  among  them.  We  may  remark 
further,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are 
civilized  to  a  certain  degree,  and  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  ideas  of  compe- 
titorship  cannot  be  entertained  simply  by  the  arrival  of  a 
few  strangers :  Yet  as  soon  as  these  ideas  suggest  them- 
selves, the  most  hospitable  nations  degenerate  into  invet- 
erate foes. 

In  a  word,  the  benevolence  which  is  extensively  influen- 
tial, steady  and  uniform  in  its  operations,  notwithstand- 
ing contrarieties  of  character,  and  oppositions  of  interest; 
the  benevolence  which  embmces  the  whole  of  the  human 
species,  and  comprehends  all  animated  beings;  which 
hates  misery  as  such,  and  delights  to  see  evay  sensietft 
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The  foflavfing  Ernxs  obscnie  the  sonsr. 

P^^    20  L  11  from  bortom./or  as,  md  and. 

35  1.  9  for  perceptible,  rc%id  porcipiont^ 

46  I-  7  for  or,  read  at. 

135  I.  3   from  bottom,  for  cause,  rectd  causes. 
155  1.  8    -     -     -     -    for  their,  read  this, 
169  1.  5    •     -     -     .   for  mutual,  read  mental, 
350  L  9  for  irresbtabie,  read  irresistible. 
389  1.  8  for  not,  read  nor. 
397  1.  7   from  bottom,  for  object,  read  objects. 


^ 


